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THE writer of the following 
‘ Log’ was later Sir W. Waring- 
ton Smyth, F.R.S., Mineral 
Adviser to the Crown and the 
Duchy of Cornwall and Pro- 
fessor of Mining at the Royal 
School of Mines, a colleague 
of Huxley, Percy, and other 
well-known scientists of the 
‘ eighties.’ 

He was captain of the Second 
Trinity Boat Club in 1838, in 
which year it was dissolved ; 
he rowed in the Cambridge 
University crew which defeated 
Oxford over the Westminster 
to Putney course in April 1839, 
and in the First Trinity eight 
which rowed Head of the River 
in May of that year. 

In his rowing ‘ Log’ he has 
the following entry :— 


“* May 12th.—At a meeting 
held at the Secretary’s rooms 
... it was determined to 
send the Black Prince to 
Henley to contend for the 
Challenge Cup there on the 
14th June.” [The Black 
Prince was the name of the 
First Trinity Club’s first boat. } 


The May races ended on the 
26th May, and when term was 
over the writer went home to 
Bedford. From there he starts. 

H. W. S. 


Sat. 8th June 1839.—Having 
in vain day by day expected 
tidings from our Trinity Crew 
respecting the day on which 
we were to start towards Oxford 
in order to practise there, I at 
last thought it high time to be 
getting under weigh. The diffi- 
culty of the coach being already 
full was obviated by my friend 
Mr Fletcher’s taking one more 
than the number he was licensed 
to carry, for the effecting of 
which purpose one gentleman 
was obliged to descend from 
the outside to the in, to the no 
small souring of his temper for 
the whole of the journey. 

At this beautiful time of 
the year and on so fine day it 
is perfectly impossible to see 
any part of the country looking 
anything but pretty ; and tho’ 
the land on this road is gener- 
ally uninteresting, the slopes 
were so green, and the foliage 
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of the trees so rich, that I 
could not find any part to be 
dissatisfied with. 

On the coach staying at 
Leighton Buzzard to allow its 
human contents to dine, I 
convinced myself from inspec- 
tion of the absurdity of a 
common report which had 
entered my ears—stating the 
Market Cross of the place to 
be one of those known as 
Queen Eleanor’s Crosses: for 
to say nothing of its being 
totally out of the line of road, 
its Architecture is of late Per- 
pendicular, whilst those erected 
by the loving Edward were of 
the Curvilinear time. The spire 
of the church struck me as 
probably one of the first speci- 
mens of that beautiful finish 
to a tower, but it is here too 
large in proportion to the rest 
of the Church. 

From what I could gather 
of the scene from the coach 
window the country from Thame 
to Oxford is very monotonous, 
and I was not sorry when on 
nearing Magdalen Bridge, the 
beautiful tower of that College, 
and the many domes and spires 
around showed that we were 
almost in Oxford. The fine 
appearance of the High Street 
made me feel at once that my 
maternal Granta must give up 
all idea of rivalry as a town, 
or, a8 a whole, in speaking of 
the University buildings, but 
she may very safely pit single 
buildings and Colleges against 
any at Oxford. 

My first care was to endeavour 
to find out our crew, and with 
this view I found my way to 
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the river, where a new system 
of boat keeping and other 
nautical particulars attracted 
my attention. I had first to 
run the gauntlet of many men 
and boys, who stood in their 
punts arranged in a line along 
the bank and solicited me to 
allow them to put me across 
to the meadows, where he that 
runs may view the boat races. 
Then I observed that the dress- 
ing rooms were in large covered 
barges, and the boats were all 
hauled out upon floating rafts 
and there covered with painted 
canvas; the boats themselves 
are most beautifully built, as 
far as neatness and lightness 
go, but I think many of them 
are too much pinched in the 
bows, so that they have not 
bearings enough forward. 

I soon discovered Black 
Prince, and by remaining near 
her fell in with some of our 
crew, and found that they had 
been here for some days, during 
which time the hospitality of 
the Oxford men had acted in a 
manner nowise favourable to 
training for a race. 


Sun. 9th.—We were all in- 
vited to breakfast with Gregson 
of Brazen-nose, at whose rooms 
we found a large party and a 
conversation hingeing chiefly on 
sporting subjects ; he showed us 
some very good caricatures 
etched by an Undergraduate, 
and exhibiting various absurd 
scenes with real proctors and 
others introduced. 

F. Penrose and myself now 
went to Dr Buckland’s, and 
with him and Mr Conybeare 
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went over Christchurch Cathe- 
dral, one of the finest specimens 
of Norman now in existence: 
parts of it may be observed as 


they gradually advance from. 


a very early date towards the 
Early English style. The groin- 
ing of the Choir is of the most 
elaborate kind, and profusely 
adorned with pendants, this 
and many of the later parts 
of the College, as the great 
gateway and its tower were 
built by Cardinal Wolsey. The 
Choir possesses a very curious 
combination of arches: besides 
the usual semicircular arches 
springing from the capitals of 
the pier, others, a little receding, 
spring from brackets placed in 
the piers some feet below the 
capitals; the appearance of 
this, however, is not graceful, 
giving the impression of this 
lower range of arches being an 
unnecessary incumbrance. The 
side chapels are very beautiful, 
having some neat Curvilinear 
windows, and some very splen- 
did monuments, one of which is 
composed of three tiers of very 
ornamental tabernacle work. 
The Chapter-house is a fine 
specimen of Early English, hav- 
ing an appearance of simplicity 
mixed with the utmost lightness 
and elegance. Just above the 
windows is some very rich 
ornament lying in too deep a 
shade to be at once discovered. 
I passed the evening at the 
rooms of various friends; and 
had the satisfaction of hearing 
refuted one of the lies which 
some brainless persons are con- 
stantly circulating from Oxford 
to the disparagement of rowing : 
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there was an unfounded report 
that of the Queen’s boat’s crew 
which beat the Johnians two 
years since—half had died from 
‘over exertions, &c.’ But I 
this evening saw the Bow and 
stroke, who told me that every 
man was alive and kicking. 
A more generally circulated 
falsehood is, that the whole of 
the crew of the Officers of the 
Guards, who rowed from Oxford 
to town in an unprecedentedly 
short time, died within 5 or 
6 years after, with respect to 
which I had from King the 
boat builder here, who steered 
them on that occasion, that he 
frequently sees some of them 
and hears that the rest of them 
enjoy a state of health and 
strength that would quite dis- 
tress these propagators of un- 
truths. 


Mon. 10th—This morning 
several of us breakfasted with 
Wythe of Queen’s, who had 
come here to play in a cricket 
match as one of the Maryle- 
bone Club; and we then 
adjourned to the river, in order 
to have our practice. We went 
over ‘the ground,’ which is a 
little longer than that at Cam- 
bridge, but not so tortured 
with sudden meanderings. I 
must confess that for myself I 
had very soon had sufficient 
work, and also thought that 
our pace and style were very 
far from what they were, and 
must again be to give us a 
chance of the Henley Cup: I 
hardly thought that two or 
three weeks’ interval would 
have made so great a difference. 
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Our crew for the occasion 
stood as follows :— 


. Gough. 
Smyth. 

. Taylor. 
Lonsdale. 

. Penrose. 
Strickland. 

. Cross. 
Massey. 

Coxswain, Barclay. 


In the evening, taking with 
us Wythe as bow instead of 
Gough, we started for Henley, 
whilst all the Oxford Crews 
were coming up the river in 
their procession: we tossed 


our oars and cheered for the 
head boats, Oxford, &c., and 
obtained hearty responses from 
all the boats we passed. 

Below the lock at Iffley we 
met several boats returning 


from picnic parties, to which 
the beautiful banks of the river 
about Sandford and Nuneham 
are great inducements. 

Few of us felt inclined to 
proceed far this evening, so 
we deposited our boat beneath 
the bridge at Abingdon, and 
with J. Penrose, generally called 
‘ the Kinchin ’ (who was sculling 
to accompany us), we peram- 
bulated the town, and then 
committed great havoc on the 
mutton chops at the Inn. The 
evening’s entertainments were 
concluded by a drunken Bag- 
man’s inclination to make us 
believe him a great man, and 
unluckily changing his imagi- 
nary character every few min- 
utes. On his telling us how he 
had been edified by a sermon 
preached the day before by 
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Mr Eden at Oxford, we palmed 
off Cross upon him as the 
reverend gentleman, and the 
sight of our No. 7 with a quart 
pot of ale in his hand sermon- 
ising and causing our rubicund 
friend to promise to subscribe 
to the Missionaries gave abun- 
dance of amusement to the 
lookers on, particularly as he 
affirmed with an expression 
stronger than such as should 
meet the ear of a clergyman, 
that he would cause his friend 
the Bishop to supply Mr Eden 
with a good living. 


Tues. 11th.—We started, con- 
sidering all things, in tolerable 
time, after a breakfast where 
ale, tea, milk, and beef were 
extensively patronised by their 
several votaries. At a short 
distance below Abingdon and 
Culham lock (where we all 
applauded the masterly manner 
in which a terrier dodged and 
slew a rat whilst the water 
was running through) the coun- 
try began to improve upon us ; 
two fine hills rose upon our left 
hand, and having each a circular 
crown of trees on their heads, 
suggested to Wythe that their 
name must be Coronation Hills : 
indeed throughout the voyage 
down we found our bow pos- 
sessed of so intimate a know- 
ledge of the localities, as to be 
able to give us the name of 
every spot, but which, tho’ 
very appropriate and generally 
causing great amusement, we 
unfortunately could not find 
in any map, a circumstance 
showing that maps of the river 
ought not to have been pub- 
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lished till approved of by Can- 
tabs. ‘Shady Beach’ and 
‘ Shepherd’s Glen ’ elicited much 
admiration ; but soon after, the 
remarks of Bow caused very 
much laughter, and very little 
work to be performed by 2 and 
3, somewhat to the annoyance 
of the after-end of the boat, 
who heard the peals and felt 
the quivering of the timbers 
without joining in the amuse- 
ment. 

At Wallingford we remained 
for an hour, and were very 
cheaply entertained at a house 
close to the bridge; whilst we 
were baiting, Strickland sculled 
on, leaving the Kinchin to 
supply his place till we should 
overtake him. On preparing 
to start, there was a general 
laziness, and when the majority 
of the crew had regained the 


boat and waited for some time, 
they despatched an emissary 
to the Inn, who found Nos. 1, 
2, 3, and 7 comfortably re- 
seated, and hinting at having 
ordered a bowl of punch—to 


the horror of the rest. How- 
ever, getting under weigh again, 
in a few miles we pulled under 
the bridge now building to 
carry the railway over the river 
near Streatley ; and then began 
some of the most beautiful 
water I have ever seen. On the 
left rose a hill of considerable 
height, covered from the water’s 
edge to the top with magnifi- 
cent trees, and now and then 
some beautiful villa appearing 
amongst them; the river, too, 
is of noble width, and from the 
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calmness of the day and strong 
sunshine reflected all objects 
with a very pretty effect. This 
continued for miles almost with- 
out interruption. 

Whilst in a lock here, by us 
called Perch Lock, we were 
waiting for the water to run 
out, I pointed out to the 
notice of our Bow (who as in 
duty bound was standing up 
boat-hook in hand) the after- 
part of a fine perch who was 
concealing his head and shoul- 
ders behind one of the piles of 
the lock. Tom immediately 
took aim and launched out, 
and tho’ the fish shot off like 
lightning, declared he had struck 
it; however, on going out of 
the lock, we again saw the 
fish swimming near the top of 
the water, and evidently making 
very bad headway. Another 
stab was more successful, the 
poor Perch was transfixed 
against a pile and hoisted into 
the boat, amid our triumphant 
cheers and the congratulations 
of the lock-keeper and his wife, 
who learnt with much surprise 
that our Bow was Long Tom 
Coffin,’ and that he was redi- 
vivus, a fact which was after- 
wards explained to many of 
the Thames people, who paid 
great deference and respect to 
him in consequence. 

The most beautiful Reach 
we had yet seen, though partly 
spoilt by the railroad running 
along its high bank, was that 
leading down to Pangbourn 
lock, where the great heat of 
the day made us unanimous 





1 From ‘ The Pilot,’ by Fenimore Cooper. 
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in wishing to remain for an 
hour or two. Having also 
here come up with Strickland 
in the wherry, we rested for 
some time. The sound and 
appearance of the _ several 
‘lashers’ near the lock was 
most refreshing, and joined to 
the fine scenery of the reach 
above the village of Pangbourn 
and its opposite neighbour Whit- 
church, with a glimpse of certain 
trout and other fish, inspired 
many of us with a wish to 
remain at the place for a week. 

We now came to hills on the 
right hand, but not so close 
to the water as they had been, 
and passing by Mapledurham, 
Caversham (whence we could 
see the house-tops and steeples 
of Reading), Shiplake, and other 
places, we arrived at the splen- 
did bank about 2 miles above 
Henley: here we did not know 
what to admire most, the hill 
wooded to its summit, the fine 
water, or the tasteful positions 
of a large seat near the top of 
the hill and a Swiss cottage 
and boathouse near the water’s 
edge, adjoining which a large 
arch between the trees gives a 
view of a verdant lawn beyond 
a lower part of the hill. 

In rowing into Henley we 
were loudly saluted by the 
natives from the bridge and 
shores, and a gentleman of the 
place, Mr Cooper, was kind 
enough to invite us to take our 
boat to his garden and pull it 
out into his lawn, where we 
left it, safely covered up, and 
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crossed the bridge to the Red 
Lion Inn. 

On looking about us we 
found that the fine reach on 
which we are to pull is from 
the bridge extending a mile 
and a half downwards, where a 
little temple on an island marks 
the starting-point. The town 
was already becoming very full, 
and stands were being erected 
along the riverside through the 
whole extent of the town. 

At half-past ten, being lucky 
in getting a place, I was 
trundled away by the ‘ Paul 
Pry’ towards Oxford; but of 
the appearance of the country 
I could say very little, having 
been asleep nearly the whole 
way. 


Wednesday 12th.—I went this 
morning to meet my Father? 
and Mother at Dr Buckland’s, 
where I breakfasted with Sir J. 
Herschel and Sir T. Mitchell, 
who were also to have honorary 
degrees. J. Penrose was there, 
and after breakfast he took 
me with him to the Theatre, 
where the M.A.’s stand in the 
area, the ladies, as it were, in 
the boxes, and the ‘in statu 
pupillari’ in the gallery. After 
listening for some time to the 
shouts, cheers, and groans, which 
I found came out on much the 
same principles as at Cambridge, 
business began. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor first read over the names 
of those who were proposed for 
honorary degrees, and it having 
been agreed that they were to 





1 Admiral W. H. Smyth, F.R.S., R.N., one of the Founders and first Presidents 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 
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have them, a kind of eulogy 
was given out in Latin upon 
each before his being presented 
to the Vice and received among 
the Doctors. In my Father’s 
particular mention was made 
of his Catalogue of Medals, and 
when I had seen him invested, 
and also Wordsworth, who was 
very much cheered, I was not 
sorry to leave, for latterly 
Penrose and I had been obliged 
to ‘put our backs well to it’ 
to keep back an incursion of 
additional M.A.’s. After taking 
his Lincoln ale and arranging 
a few other matters I saw him 
start per wager boat for Henley, 
and then having obtained 


Wythe’s coat, which he had 
accidentally left behind, began 
to think of returning. There 
was no such thing as a place by 
coach to be obtained anywhere ; 


I was consequently obliged to 
take a gig for 12 miles, and 
to walk the remaining 12 to 
Henley. The country was in 
several parts very fine, but the 
last 5 miles to the town par- 
ticularly so, a great portion of 
the road running through a 
wood of fine firs. The last 
2 miles consisted of a broad 
road bordered by splendid trees, 
behind which lay a hilly bank 
in some parts entirely pink 
from the flowers of the clover : 
along the whole of this I heard 
the church bells of Henley 
ringing a merry peal, and appar- 
ently but a few hundred yards 
distant, which caused me to 
make the more haste hoping 
to be in time for the evening 
practice. I had just reached 
our room at the Inn when I saw 
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the boat starting towards the 
ground: a timely hail brought 
them to shore, and taking the 
place of Wythe, who was to 
have been my substitute, we 
pulled over a magnificent piece 
of water to the Island, and then 
came up at racing speed, very 
much to our satisfaction in 
point of time and style; in 
fact we now began to talk of 
what we should do with our 
cup, and determined to take 
it with us in the boat to London. 
Several friends of Mr Cooper, 
all in our interest, came and 
wished us success, tho’ we 
found the favourites in the 
betting were the Etonians. 


Thurs. 13th.—I got up rather 
early and took my way to the 
Swiss boat-house I before spoke 
of, and which with a fine 
residence near it belongs to 
Fuller Maitland, an old First 
Trinity man. Here I remained 
for some time, sketching; and 
on my way home fell in with 
some of the others, and bathed. 
We were amused to find that 
wherever we went we were 
assailed with loud cries by 
the ‘ profanum vulgus’ of the 
place, who appeared to cheer 
for Oxford or Cambridge, ac- 
cording as they thought that we 
belonged to one or the other. 

In the middle of the day we 
practised, but without any 
violence, and afterwards went 
up the river, some ‘ popjoying’ 
for gudgeon, others sketching, 
and after very poor sport on 
the part of the piscatorials, we 
adjourned to dinner. 

We had a mild practice again 
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in the evening, and saw some 
of our antagonists also out, but 
could not come to any conclu- 
sion about them. The general 
idea was that the Etonians were 
far the best, and Wadham as 
much the worst. After talking 
over the expected events of the 
morrow for some time we all 
went off to roost early. 


Fri. 14th.—I found the morn- 
ing very cloudy; and to my 
great surprise was assailed whilst 
taking a before breakfast walk 
in the meadows by a heavy 
thunder-storm, which after I 
had reached the Inn increased 
to such a pitch that we once 
or twice fancied the lightning 
had struck the house. A pour- 
ing rain continued throughout 
our breakfast there, and there 
was every appearance of its 
continuance for the day. In 
-the midst of all this, visitors 
continued to pour in as thick 
as the rain itself, both by 
terrestrial and aquatic vehicles ; 
the inn yard was soon choked up 
with gigs and other carriages, 
and the rooms with their con- 
tents. Hearing that the Cups 
and Medals were to_be seen at 
the Town Hall, we sallied up 
the street, looking like so many 
bundles of pea coats and 
M‘intoshes. We found the 
Cup unfinished, but of remark- 
ably handsome design: Father 
Thames was represented in very 
bold relief on one side, whilst 
the opposite was occupied with 
an inscription; around him 
flourish water-lilies, bulrushes, 
and all the plants he is partial 
to. The handles rest on bases 
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which are imitations of the 
key-stones of Henley bridge, 
bearing heads of Thames and 
Isis sculptured by the Hon. 
Mrs Damer. The Medals, too, 
were so handsome that they 
infused fresh spirit into one. 

Two of the Oxford boats 
which had entered for the Cup 
having given up their intention, 
the following were left the 
contending crews: the Brase- 
nose ; 2nd, the Trinity of Cam- 
bridge ; 3rd, the Etonian Club, 
of various colleges at Oxford ; 
4th, the Wadham. 

Since we could not all race 
abreast, the Captains were sent 
for to toss for the order in 
which we were to have two 
previous heats ; and this ended 
in our having to row against 
the Wadham, immediately after 
the other two boats had had 
their race together. 

At 4 o’clock we pushed 
through the crowded streets 
and pulled slowly down to the 
Island, where we and the Wad- 
ham disembarked to see the 
race between the Brasenose 
and Etonians before our own 
came on. The little temple 
here, belonging to ‘ Squire Free- 
man,’ contains on its first floor 
a@ very good semicircular room 
looking up the river, and 
adorned very neatly with paint- 
ings on the wall in the style 
of the Etruscan vases. Above 
this, on the roof, is a little 
colonnade, where we took our 
stand and had a fine view of 
the race to within a quarter 
of a mile of the bridge. The 
Brasenose at starting took 
the lead, but their time was 
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disgraceful ; and in half a mile 
the Etonians passed them, and 
beat them easily by several 
boats’ lengths. 

We now embarked, most of 
us in @ very nervous state; 
yet on starting were inclined 
to hold our adversaries too 
cheaply, and they consequently 
drew ahead nearly a _ boat’s 
length. This much alarmed 
some of us, and we began rather 
to increase our pace, and we 
came in at the bridge a boat’s 
length or two before them. I 
had the satisfaction of hearing 
that several of the Crew had 
throughout been saving them- 
selves for the final heat, which 
explained both our beating them 
by so little, and the reason an 
extra share of work fell on the 
shoulders of a few. 

We were now congratulated 


by troops of old Cambridge 
men who had come here; and 
Mr Cooper kindly hung out 
refreshments in his garden. The 
great interest was now excited 
as to the probable result of the 


race between us and the 
Etonians. All kinds of com- 
parisons were instituted which 
tended to throw any light on 
the matter. The times in 
which the two heats had been 
pulled were compared ; but as 
many positively asserted that 
ours had occupied half a minute 
more than the former one, 
whilst others said just as con- 
fidently that it had been half 
a minute less, I paid no great 
attention to what was said, but 
made up my mind to a very 
close race. 

In the meantime came off 
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the race between three 4-oared 
boats of the town, which was 
very well contested, the Wave 
coming in about a length ahead, 
and the Albion and Dread- 
nought neck and neck; but 
neither style nor pace were 
much to be admired. 

At 7 o’clock, having in the 
meanwhile taken a mutton chop 
and a glass of ale, we again 
embarked, all of us feeling 
somehow in much better spirits 
than before, partly, I think, 
because it could be no disgrace 
to us now should we be beaten 
by a crew from different Col- 
leges. We were obliged to 
maneuvre a little in order to 
prevent our rivals having weigh 
on their boat when the word 
was given, but when the boats 
were even we went off at a 
great pace, and did our best 
to get the lead at once, not- 
withstanding which they con- 
trived tq creep a little in 
advance, and we consequently 
redoubled our exertions, so that 
in @ vigorous spirt we came 
up with them. For half a 
mile now we were very even, 
the bow of one boat for a few 
seconds getting two or three 
feet ahead and then losing it 
again, for a8 soon as one spirt 
began to slacken we started off 
with another. At length on 
reaching the corner we made up 
our minds to a fiercer start 
than ever, the shouts from the 
bank now became tremendous, 
and a faint vision of silver 
medals danced before my eyes, 
inspiring me with resolve to 
put everything I had into a 
few strokes and trust to chance 
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for gaining the bridge. <A 
similar feeling must have per- 
vaded the crew, for we sud- 
denly shot right ahead of the 
Oxford men and came in at 
the bridge with our stern just 
clear of their bow. 

I shall not soon forget the 
shouts with which we were 
received, nor the frantic manner 
in which one or two Trinity 
men danced in a punt half full 
of water alongside which we 
shot in, nor the manner in 
which everybody came and 
seized us all by both hands; 
and the mob forced their way 
into Mr Cooper’s garden, yelling 
for Cambridge, and the small 
boys looked on with admiration 
at the evident state of warmth 
in which we were. We pro- 
ceeded to dress leisurely, and 
then went to the Committee’s 


stand, where after signing cer- 
tain documents we were pre- 
sented with the cup and medals 
before the whole assembly. We 


now gave three cheers for 
the Committee and Secretaries 
who directed the Regatta, and 
descending from our elevated 
position marched off with cup, 
flag, &c., to our Inn, being 
propelled there not so much by 
the action of our own feet as 
by the pats and slaps on the 
back applied to us by an 
admiring people. Our room 
was soon filled with old Can- 
tabs, and in company with 
them and the unsuccessful 
Etonians whom we invited from 
the next room, we very quickly 
saw the end of half a dozen 
of champagne which was started 
into the cup, and which was 
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accessible only by each person 
dipping his frontispiece into it. 
Blandy invited us to sup 
with him at the Star, where 
we found the Wadhamites ex- 
tremely happy and noisy, they 
having immediately given them- 
selves up to delight when they 
found that we had had a 
nearish race with them, and 
had by implication beaten 
Brasenose hollow, whilst they 
held a much lower place on the 
Oxford river than the latter. 


Sat. 15th—On waking from 
a confused consideration of eight 
oars, medals, gun-firings, and 
silver cups, I proceeded to 
prepare for starting by packing 
all my movables into my hat- 
box. <A hearty breakfast and 
the involved calculations at- 
tending upon the bill delayed 
our starting to near mid-day, 
when bow and myself carried 
off the cup in its box and 
placed it in the bows, and then 
with flag-flying and amidst 
many cheers we left Henley. 

We pulled over the ground 
with lighter hearts than we had 
carried down with us the day 
before, and in a short time 
came to Hambledon lock, where 
we were a little delayed by the 
transit of one of the great 
West country barges drawn by 
six or eight horses, of which 
we had seen many specimens 
during our sojourn at Henley, 
some of them carrying from 70 
to 100 tons. 

After passing two or three 
prettily situated villas we came 
to a beautiful point in the river, 
where sat embowered in trees 
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the ruins of Medmenham Abbey, 
but unfortunately our mode of 
progress did not allow of a 
lengthened survey. 

At Great Marlow we passed 
under a suspension bridge, and 
close to a very good church 
now erecting, and thence with 
a fine stream, and over water 
so beautiful that we involun- 
tarily lay upon our oars to 
admire it, to Cookham. At 
Maidenhead we admired the 
model of a frigate which was 
lying at anchor off a gentle- 
man’s lawn, and pulling under 
a fine brick bridge which is 
building for the railroad, went 
for some miles through some 
rather flat country, passing 
Bray and Surley, till we came 
to Eton, the approach to which 
was rendered very fine by the 
bold appearance of Windsor 
Castle. Staying here for an 
hour or two we walked up to 
the front of the Castle, and 
then to the School, the Chapel 
of which is much in the style 
of King’s College Chapel. After 
exhibiting our cup to the many 
curious, we started from hence, 
and for some distance kept close 
-to the walls of the so-called 
little Park ; then from Datchet 
pulled along some very fine 
water, which seemed to offer 
great opportunities for fishing, 
to Magna Charter Island, so 
called from its neighbourhood 
to the famous Runnymede. The 
tower of Egham Church formed 
here a beautiful object, tho’ 
it drew some unromantic remark 
from our bow which occasioned 
the most violent cachinnations 
at our end of the boat. At 
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Staines we began to see very 
frequently specimens of patience 
in a punt—intent on the capture 
of gudgeon; and hence to 
Chertsey, and indeed all the 
way to town the banks are full 
of pretty little villas of all 
sizes and styles, many of which 
with a little alteration would 
come up to my views of a 
home. We began now to be 
rather stiff and very thirsty, 
so determined to take Thames 
Ditton as our night’s quarters, 
and after—in the dark—nar- 
rowly escaping concussion with 
a barge, we found our way 
between some islands to that 
village, where we made our- 
selves very comfortable at the 
Inn by the waterside. 


Sunday 16th.—I got up early 
and roused Barclay that we 
might have an hour’s ‘ pop- 
joying’ before breakfast; we 
accordingly hired a punt and 
a pair of fishing-rods, with 
which we captured a few dace 
and gudgeons. 

The village is very beautifully 
situated behind a range of 
islands, the river having here 
a considerable stream and being 
bordered with very fine trees. 
Just below our Inn is the house 
of Sir E. Sugden with extensive 
and well-wooded grounds. 

When the hour of breakfast 
arrived we found 1 and 7 
missing, and on sending to a 
neighbouring house, where they 
had been obliged to go for beds, 
we heard that ‘the enthusi- 
astic Cross and the sentimental 
Wythe’ had gone out for an 
early walk. Never were we 80 
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much astonished as at this 
announcement, and some sus- 
picions we had as to the cor- 
rectness of the statement. In 
about an hour when we were all 
ready to start they appeared, 
and admitted that they had 
bribed the chambermaid to put 
us on a wrong scent that they 
might enjoy a longer sleep. 
Much as I had heard of the 
beauty of Richmond, the view 
of the hill on the up-stream side 
surpassed what I had expected ; 
a general air of liveliness per- 
vaded the whole scene too; it 
was a bright sunny morning, and 
numbers of persons, male and 
female, were ‘ pleasuring’ about 
the river in all kinds of craft. 
Sion House, the Duke of 
Northumberland’s, struck me as 
a most ungainly lump of Archi- 
tecture, having nothing about 


it to relieve its square, uniform 
appearance. 

At Kew Bridge it began to 
be very perceptible that it was 
nearly low water, and this cir- 
cumstance, of course, did not 


improve the appearance of 
things as we progressed, so that 
I really thought it a most 
tedious pull to Hammersmith 
Bridge, although by the mile- 
posts we could see that we were 
moving along at a very fine 
pace. 

At Putney we determined to 
rest awhile and to show the 
cup to our old hostess, Mrs Avis, 
who was so pleased with the 
attention that she insisted on 
producing champagne for us to 
drink to its welfare, and then 
filled it with flowers. 
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From Putney to Westminster 
I felt that I knew the ground 
pretty well, and was almost 
sorry when on getting below 
Lambeth Church we made a 
spirt, and took the boat into 
Searle’s. 

We now separated in divers 
directions, I with several others 
going to Webbs in Piccadilly, 
and after walking about and 
meeting several Cantab friends, 
I called on the Pollocks at 
their lodgings, and after remain- 
ing there for the evening, turned 
into a very snug little camp-bed 
which they were kind enough 
to make up for me. 


Mon. 17th.—After breakfast 
I walked with Haig to Make- 
piece’s, the constructor of our 
Cup, where we left the medals 
to have the requisite inscrip- 
tions made upon them. Thence 
with Penrose, Cross, and 
Lonsdale we went to call on 
Nicholson ; and after going to 
Dollonds and seeing a very 
handsome telescope just made 
for Cross, we returned—picking 
up the medals by the way—to 
Webbs, whence after driving 
with Wythe we went off to 
the Great Western Railway. 
We had been much amused just 
before leaving Webbs, with the 
conversation of an American 
who was unwilling we should 
think him such; but his con- 
versation constantly hingeing on 
that country, and his remarks 
on the majority of English 
travellers being purse - proud 
islanders, betrayed his Yankee 
lineage. 
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WE have noted how one 
Carbery, restless with sup- 
pressed indignation that our 
old Border outlook and _ be- 
haviour should have been soiled 
by the invasion of war- 
modernity, strove for two years 
—in the end with complete 
success—to the re-orientation 
of our dealings with the tribes 
of the Khyber, and, with it, 
the re-birth of all things seemly 
and of good report. But it 


would be far from the truth, 
and a thousand pities, to think 
that the thing went in a linear 
procession, uninterrupted by the 


We have noted how we of 
the ‘Composites’ were set to 
hold the westward outlet of 
the Khyber where it debouches 
on Afghanistan; we, as out- 
post to the main pass defences 
at the Pir Kotal, five miles 
above and behind us; we, the 
primary buffer between the 
Pass and any new adventures 
from the direction of the 
Afghans. 

They had invaded us. In one 
happy morning we had hur- 
rooshed them out of the Pass 
into which, all unannounced, 
they had advanced. A few 
days later, and in as mixed a 
dog-fight as it has ever been 
my luck to see, at Loe Shilman, 
we had broken up Amanullah’s 
‘regular’ army and the hosts 


many side-issues, great and 
small, which for ever tend to 
complicate the task of any 
Border officer. It is a task 
invariably complicated by the 
unforeseen actions of the tribes- 
man, into whose restless hands 
our system inevitably tends to 
surrender the initiative. And 
though men and places must, 
in the nature of things, once 
more be hidden behind a purdah 
of grace-names, a clearer view 
of that very mixed time may 
be gathered from an account 
of one of the major interrup- 
tions. 


of tribal warriors who had 
flocked to the shemozzle as to 
a bean-feast. An armistice 
long drawn out had _ been 
followed by a treaty — very 
much of sorts. But, peace or 
none, those days were far from 
stabilised. Afghanistan had not 
yet fully digested the lesson of 
our aircraft, who, in one merry 
if rather hurried afternoon, had 
flown over our Loe Shilmdn 
mix-up, on to Kabul, and 
bombed half the city to blazes. 
Kabul, in which, as a direct 
corollary to the autocracy of 
its successive rulers, the palace, 
arsenal, arms factory, treasury, 
and the entire mercantile head- 
quarters of the kingdom were 
concentrated—eggs invaluable 
and irreplaceable, all in one 
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basket—under the immediate 
eye of its Amir. Nor had the 
full lesson been learned that 
no power or organisation on 
earth could induce the many 
and varied clans, where they 
lined our Border, to synchronise 
and co-ordinate their efforts to 
a simultaneous timed pro- 
gramme of aggression which, 
if it had come off anything 
but piccemeal, might well have 
brought our Frontier enemies 
down to our last line of defence on 
the Indus. A face-saving treaty 
had been dodged up, which, 
if it abrogated the annual sub- 
sidy and many other privileges, 
yet finished on a formal acknow- 
ledgment of Afghanistan as a 
sovereign and independent king- 
dom no longer subject, in its 
outward contacts, to our inter- 
ference. Every window-dress- 
ing eyewash that could salve 
amour propre and give the 
appearance of victory we had 
conceded ; every basic reality 
—including that invaluable if 
unemphasised knowledge that 
from henceforth we held Kabul 
and all its contents in the 
hollow of our hand—retained. 
Belated, if almost unmanage- 
able, fireworks spluttered in a 
disorderly succession from in- 
dividually aggressive tribes up 
and down the Border; and the 
Sirkaér, a little breathless with 
its narrow escape from a danger 
of imperial dimensions, was 
free to bring order once more 
out of what had been an all- 
ends-anyway of mixed personal 
enterprise and sheer good luck. 
Free to reorganise, and in many 
instances re-enlist and re-train, 
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its regiments; re-allot plans, 
and troops to carry them out. 

Stabilisation, so-called, had 
been secured, and the danger 
of a fresh irruption was no 
longer imminent. None the 


less, under such a rusé com- 
mander as Carbery, we set to 
work to make all snug. 


Certainly to one of us, not 
least of the many attractions of 
the rugged old Pass was the 
abiding sensation that it always 
gives, of living through history 
the beginnings of which are 
buried in the dawn of time. 
History, century after century, 
during which India was the 
almost fabulously rich reposi- 
tory of every treasure that the 
heart of man could crave or his 
fable-grasping mind imagine. 
India, the goal of every large- 
scale, small-scale, or individual 
adventurer. India, lacking a 
sea-route, its whole vast extent 
connected with the outer world 
by this single thin thread, this 
unchangingly perilous cleft 
through towering snow-capped 
mountains: every yard of its 
canyon vital to the invader, 
critically significant to the 
defender. 

Viewed from the bottom of 
the gorge, certain crag-tops 
stand out, on which, if the 
safety of the passing caravan 
or body of troops is to be 
secured, defensive picquets of 
riflemen must be placed. Up 
goes the picquet, and, on reach- 
ing the top, sets to its invariable 
first task of running up a 
circular wall of built and loop- 
holed stone which shall act as 
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a temporary defence; knowing 
full well that this hummock is 
inevitably dominated by an- 
other, and that by a third, that 
again by a fourth, and so up to 
the ultima ratio of what may 
be a snow-covered mountain 
summit; and that every and 
any superimposed height may 
—and by all Border precedent 
should—hide watching marks- 
men quick to take advantage 
of the least slackness or tactical 
mistake. But anxiety changes 
to absorbed wonder when it is 
found, as in innumerable in- 
stances, that the rough blocks 
picked up and built in to the 
sangar are cut stone with the 
ancient mark of masons’ chisels 
still on them; and that the 
chosen perimeter for the picquet 
fits neatly round cleared and 
easy spaces which, on close 
examination, reveal founda- 
tions. Look up and around and 
down to the convoy snaking its 
slow way along the valley. 
Rock in hand, it takes no 
imagination to see Alexander 
of Macedon obeying a law 
which throughout the ages has 
never changed, choosing this 
same crag in identically similar 
circumstances, placing on it a 
picquet of light troops, and, if 
the cut stones be many and 
tell their tale, making a tiny 
permanent fort of it for the 
continued safeguarding of the 
route below. And even before 
Alexander. For in more than 
one spot in the valley you may 
come across unmistakable re- 
mains of Buddhist stupas, bold 
Symmetrical monuments of a 
faith that by centuries preceded 
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his coming: built on founda- 
tions the plan and lay-out of 
which are identical with those 
of the great city of Taxila with 
whose long-established rulers 
he made his first treaty when 
he debouched on the plains of 
India — antedating by three 
hundred years the first glimmer- 
ings of the history of England. 
Our camp at Darb4nd lay in 
a cup-shaped hollow: an open 
stage on which we lived, moved, 
and had our being, to a hidden 
audience of tribal watchers, 
who, hidden in ones and twos— 
never more—kept us under day- 
long, week-long scrutiny that 
presently ran into the months 
that added up to the eventual 
two years. All of which has 
been told elsewhere. Securing 
a certain safety from whose 
closer attentions, we—as by 
custom and necessity bound— 
had built our camp picquets, 
good and strong and round- 
about, on the hills overlooking 
us; interrupted only in one 
spot, where the road of the 
Pass itself snaked through, 
and out by a gap in the 
enceinte to the Afghan border 
two miles on. One feature 
alone, therefore, departed from 
normal. Running due west 
and flanking the Kabul track 
ran a lofty knife-edged ridge, 
as it were a pan-handle to our 
crater. Grim and sombre, its 
hither aspect, and, so far as we 
could see, its remaining faces, 
were sheer precipice; its top 
an indeterminate mass of what 
might have been ruins. Long 
after, we learnt its name from 
the tribesmen; dominating us 
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as it did, it was rarely out of 
our thoughts. Tor Kham: the 
Black Cliff. At a guess, a spot 
with at least pre-Moslem his- 
tory. As it turned out, far 
more ancient. 

You are to see it, then, as a 
dour and sullen-looking fastness 
dominating everything within 
rifle range. Its holding was a 
necessity not only to our camp 
but to the control of the exit 
across the white-rock marked 
line where the last vestige of 
the Raj stopped dead, and 
Inner Asia, in all its compli- 
cation of potential hostility, 
as an unknown no man’s land 
began. Those who had gone 


before us, in a sketchy attempt 
at effective occupation, had left 
us many an unfinished task ; 
and the first job handed to me, 
the odd-job man, by Carbery, 


the morning after our arrival, 
was that of climbing out with 
Morley and an escort to the 
Kham: here, at the highest 
point beyond the crater, to 
run up a fort, however tem- 
porary, that would give approxi- 
mate safety to the remainder of 
the picquets below it, and so to 
the camp itself. A break-neck 
business. And not too pleasant. 
The stark silence of the long, 
thin crag, completely and crimi- 
nally neglected by our pre- 
decessors, might mean anything 
but emptiness ; but, with a line 
of riflemen left within easy 
range and covering our advance, 
alert to open rapid fire, we 
tackled the increasing scramble 
to the foot of the vertical 
escarpment, searched around 
for a while, found a cranny, 
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and, one by one, hauled and 
elbowed ourselves out on to the 
summit. 

Almost sheer below us lay 
the camp, busy on trench, wall 
and wire replacing the comic- 
opera efforts of our predecessors ; 
the tents a cockshy to any 
tribesman above, had they been 
tempted to shoot at them; the 
men, as by long training and 
custom, nowhere grouped and 
offering little mark. Out to 
the right twisted the road, soon 
lost in the mouth of the Pass: 
creeping below us and west- 
ward, to the left, till it faded 
out into the indeterminate 
Kabul camel-track. Well worth 
looking at; for along this road 
had come Darius, Alexander, 
Mahmud of Ghazni, Jenghiz 
Khan, Timur the Lame, Baber, 
Nadir Shah—a succession of 
thunderbolts crashing unher- 
alded out of the western sky 
and for two thousand years 
making history of the wonderful 
old gateway. Till we English 
came, never an invasion of 
India had failed; since our 
coming, not one had succeeded. 
Bathos unthinkable that the 
degenerate last inheritor of a 
line of magnificent bandits 
should be the squeaky little 
worm Amanullah, whom, so 
short a time before, we had 
chased out of the Pass in no 
more than one jubilant morn- 
ing’s work. 

Small wonderthat, as wespread 
along the dumb - bell - shaped 
top of the Khim and poked 
about among its ruined masonry, 
we could reconstruct a strong- 
hold that must have housed 
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generations of successive gar- 
risons. No army, needing the 
Pass, could have left this crag 
untenanted. Turning over the 
rubble, pushing through clumps 
of thorn, we came not only on 
foundations but whole sections 
of wall solidly built of those 
layers of squared stone inter- 
leaved with thin slats of slate 
that, the archzologists tell us, 
were a known and noted eastern 
earthquake-proof device in the 
days when we British were still 
housed by oak and ash and 
thorn. Loopholes, machicola- 
tions, what remained of jutting 
flank-towers for the archers. 
A cunning little postern gate 
hidden behind a pile of rubble, 
and apparently leading out into 
space. Sunk central granaries 
and refuges. The very benches 
of cut stone against the parapet 


of the tallest watch-tower, where 
the sentries, of an evening, must 
have been glad to sit and let 
the cool breeze blow through 
the joints of corselet and breast- 


plate. Everything, less any 
trace of cistern, was there; 
and that, in this thirsty land, 
for the moment puzzled us. 
The gateway had long dis- 
solved into ruin ; nor was there 
any trace of what must have 
been the main approach from 
below. But half an hour later 
we were merrily yo-heave-ho’ing 
great chunks of history into 
two compact and circular forti- 
fications, one at each end of 
the main ridge the centre of 
which, commanded from the 
ends, we left to its own devices. 
Never had there been such 
vandalism. By a proper anon- 
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ymity, I am saved from the 
vengeful archeologists. But— 
what would you? It had to 
be. And by evening all was safe 
and snug, and the garrison 
installed. 

With my small _ escort— 
whether within the picquet-line 
or out of it we never moved 
without one—pbefore diving 
down to camp I circuited the 
unbroken cliffs of the old strong- 
hold. Scratching our way 
through the camel-thorn, there 
was little in the cut and 
smoothed rock-sides to note until 
we came under the tallest, 
easternmost tower. And here 
my hobnails crunched on some- 
thing not rock. 

Many a time later, and with 
full daylight instead of evening 
glow, did I visit that patch 
under the tower. For here had 
I found the garrison midden, 
no less. Anything broken, not 
wanted, rubbishy, had been 
pitched over the wall at this one 
point—a concentration rather 
than scattering of refuse, that 
spoke highly for the discipline 
of those splendid old soldiers. 
Potsherds we turned up, with 
that warm rich patina on them 
that only ancient terracotta 
acquires when preserved for 
centuries in the bone-dry air 
of a rainless land. Fragments 
never any bigger than the 
palm of one’s hand, and every 
piece a gem. Leatherwork, of 
course, would long ago have 
dissolved into ruin, natural and 
mummifying antiseptic though 
the perpetually arid air might 
be. I sought in vain, too, for 
metal, or, hoping always, a 
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bronze or obsidian arrowhead ; 
even a scabbard-tip. But those 
old soldiers who served masters 
such as theirs must have been 
as careful of their arms as of 
their sanitation ; for, hunt high 
or low, never a thing save 
what might have been cast out 
by the cookhouse scullions came 
to light. The little potsherd 
carrying-handle, no bigger than 
@ man’s ear and through which 
he might hook two fingers, was 
frequent. Fine, strong fists 
were those which with a couple 
of fingers could habitually carry 
water-filled pots of two to 
three gallons weighing thirty 
pounds. Guessing truly that I 
should find none, I yet looked 
for scrollwork, ornamentation, 
or incised margins on the shards. 
None, of course. Macedon had 
little use for Greece or Crete. 
Man-millinery. 

We have come a long way 
from camp picquets and modern 
war. 


Here, on the Kham, lay my 
job; and, with me, Morley, one 


of the subalterns. And while 
Carbery and the remainder of 
the battalion had their hands 
full of a complicated problem 
with the tribes in and around 
our picquet-line, to us fell the 
business not only of holding 
the rugged old Kham but of 
functioning at the Examining 
Post, to which, almost ver- 
tically below us, snaked a 
narrow break-neck track down 
the face of the cliff. 

Two miles westward of our 
camp, the road, as we have 
noted, crossed the frontier de- 
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marcation between ourselves 
and Afghanistan, and immedi- 
ately deteriorated into a desert 
camel-track. At this point we 
had erected a high barbed-wire 
fence and gate. The regular 
and recognisable caravan per- 
sonnel of the kdfilas were no- 
body’s concern, either way, and 
passed backward and forward 
freely on the two days a week 
on which the tribes, under 
pain of our active intervention, 
kept the Pass ‘ open.’ But non- 
caravan traffic going westward 
was sorted and winnowed ; 
while individuals coming east- 
ward from Afghanistan were 
subjected by us to a very un- 
derstandable surveillance. And 
on Carbery’s orders my im- 
mediate duty at this spot was 
that of improvising a hitherto 
non-existent oriental Ellis Island 
and be winnower-in-chief in the 
name of the King. 

Morley held watch and ward 
in the Kham above. Mine was 
the job of living down at the 
wire, in his shadow and over- 
hanging tactical protection, in 
an insufficiently sunproof tent, 
with a small escort of men to 
enforce whatever order I might 
find it necessary to give. And 
presently a job developed the 
like of which I have yet to 
meet. 

It was by no means easy. 
Terms in our recent treaty with 
Amanullah had conceded to his 
vanity an independent ruler- 
ship which, ex hypothesi, allowed 
the maintenance at Kabul of 
a full-dress Russian Legation, 
which, sent in from Tashkent 
and no sooner established, in- 
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volved the further corollary 
whereby every European nation 
inclined to put on dog about 
itself forthwith claimed the 
right to send up a similar 
legation through India and the 
Khyber. Theresulting bobbery- 
pack of diplomats, in many 
cases sharing with their country 
of origin a distinct sigh of 
relief at the parting and more 
than glad to accept the gilded 
pil of a newly embroidered 
exile of this kind, made Soho 
of a patch of almost inaccessible 
Inner Asia for the safety of 
which we English were actually 
—though we had ceased to be 
nominally—responsible. I, per- 
sonally, had visions of a neo- 
Fascist emissary in Kabul get- 
ting thumped on the head; 
and the plain and urgent alter- 
native then arising of whether 
we from India would have to 
send up a punitive expedition, 
or permit the advance up the 
Pass of a suddenly imported 
ice-cream commando breathing 
fire, garlic, and disgruntled 
amour propre, played-in by 
a full monkey-cum-barrel-organ 
band, and demanding passage 
through my gate. Whereupon, 
caught—as all soldiers who come 
within a mile of them invariably 
are caught—between the upper 
and nether millstone of politics, 
the only thing remaining to me 
would have been to undo my 
waistcoat, borrow a knife, and 
commit public and formal hara- 
kirt in the presence of a full 
deputation of responsible officials 
of both sides. 

That this matter of our 
responsibility for the safety of 
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the Kabul diplomats was not 
at all visionary received un- 
mistakable proof a few years 
later when Amanullah went 
over the limit in his attempts 
to new-Turk his imported pinch- 
beck civilisation, was chased 
out of the country by his 
excited and indignant subjects, 
and, twittering with funk, fled 
to sanctuary in—of all places 
in the world—India. From the 
murderous chaos he left in his 
wake our British aircraft, flying 
over the mountains in mid- 
winter, rescued the medley 
of ambassadors, secretaries, 
consuls-general, attachés, their 
wives and children, servants, 
all but their goods and furniture ; 
and, groaning under the weight, 
in successive precarious journeys 
dumped them in safety at 
Peshawar. And if the chancel- 
leries of the Europe-wide nations 
concerned said as much as 
‘‘thank you,” the fact never 
got as far as our camp at 
Darband. 

One supposes that the English 
are, and for all time will con- 
tinue to be, the policemen of 
the world. But the exact and 
personal application of the fact 
to myself, in those days of 
chaos, seemed to resolve itself 
into acting on one’s own judg- 
ment, with the certainty of 
sooner or later filling the posi- 
tion of burnt-offering on the 
altar of trouble. 

The first task, after making 
my men safe in sangared tents 
and moderately comfortable, 
was to get on personal terms 
with my opposite number, the 
grizzle-haired Afghan sirddr and 
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his bunch of wild-looking khas- 
sadars who held a post similar 
to mine—and with identical 
purpose—the other side of the 
wire. I went over, unescorted, 
trusting, and therefore safe; 
made a leg, and introduced 
myself. He, an excellent fellow, 
quiet and determined: one of 
those cases of Oriental soldiers 
risen, through plain and un- 
defeatable merit, from the ranks, 
without influence or family 
connections to help him; and 
now, at forty-six, still a junior 
subaltern, and marooned in the 
grilling heat of this slice of 
Gehenna. His very likeable 
savages, in none too clean tribal 
clothing but with rifles and 
bandoliers in inspection con- 
dition, squatted round the tent 
door while he gave me tea from 
a samovar, poured into beautiful 


little eggshell china cups of 
Russian make; and very good 


it was. The ice once broken, 
in successive weeks and months 
we got on almost intimate terms. 
I never met a better man. He 
never surrendered a_ certain 
natural dignity ; and his men, 
rough of speech and Rabelaisian 
in conduct and outlook, thought 
the world of him. 

The bi-weekly caravans gave 
us little trouble. Kifayatullah, 
the Afghan, knew most of the 
caravan - bashis by name and 
passed them through with a 
cheery god-speed and come 
back safely. But I had been 
advised, unofficially, of the prob- 
able attempts of a sect—if one 
may call such poor dupes a sect 
—of muhdjrin, to creep through 
the outposts in the guise of 
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camel-men, and so westward. 
Peculiar case. The north-west, 
as an essentially male land, is 
usually free from the reper- 
cussions of politics. But in 
those days one of the clever 
stunts engineered by sedition 
in India was to persuade the 
rank and file of Moslems that 
the Turk lay groaning under 
the heel of the recently vic- 
torious infidel, and that it was 
up to all Islam, all the world 
over, to flock to the banners of 
the Prophet. The result was a 
kind of cross between an Eliza- 
bethan Pilgrimage of Grace and 
one of the processions of hunger- 
marchers whom we have 
recently seen in this country. 
The muhdjrins—known among 
ourselves as The Margarines— 
if allowed to flock through 
unhindered, would have been 
a vivid problem to Moslem 
races beyond our frontier, who 
would have had to feed them 
in their many thousands and 
pass them along, on their road 
to distant Constantinople; the 
resulting indignation with an 
allegedly tyrannical British Raj, 
who had apparently cast the 
poor devils out, being foreseeable 
as a widespread and not easily 
countered piece of anti-British 
Inner Asia propaganda by the 
Indian politico-rebels who had 
engineered the scheme. Clever 
devils. 

Luckily for me, the vast bulk 
of them were stopped at the 
India end of the Pass, and 
turned back. How many, dis- 
guised in the caravans, crept 
through under my nose, I know 
not. It was a ticklish matter 
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in which to ask for Kifaya- 
tullah’s collaboration, and he 
may well have been—rather 
elaborately—looking the other 
way when they passed. At 
least I can say, none came 
back. 

Later, things thickened a bit ; 
and, to my great relief, definite 
orders began to reach me on 
which I could act. One of the 
first was most carefully to sift 
all passers-by for a notorious 
British renegade, who, deserting 
from a down-country regiment 
in circumstances that have made 
a ripe and tellable war-story in 
every Mess in India, had, after 
many adventures, been traced 
to leadership in the Amritsar 
riots and what had presumably 
been an escape from the aveng- 
ing Dyer. Traced, too late; 


since he had got clean away, 


and was at this time believed 
to be making his way to the 
only known north-west exit 
from an India that, from highest 
to lowest, was stark and set on 
his capture. 

Him I had to look out for my- 
self. He was said to be so adept 
in disguise, such a convinced and 
finished actor, that the keenest 
wits would fail to spot him. 
Time and again the temptation 
was to enlist the help of Kifaya- 
tullah, past whose eagle eye 
nothing on two feet or four 
could have hoped to pass un- 
recognised. But the very cir- 
cumstances of the confidentially 
equivocal search for a traitor 
white man precluded my making 
a confidant of any Afghan, 
however much I, personally, 
might like and trust him. With 
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the result that, to the end of 
my time, this, possibly the out- 
standingly most important of 
the duties with which I had 
been saddled, drew blank. In- 
deed, in those soiled and tattered 
kdfilas, in tribal garb, with a 
splash of paint, and with hair 
shaken well forward over their 
eyes, Mr Maxton or Lloyd 
George himself could have 
passed under my eyes, and I to 
say, ‘Pass friend, and all’s 
well!’ Needles in haystacks ? 
Worse. 

My post’s attitude to all 
comers from the Afghan side 
was, with few exceptions, as all- 
embracing as that of the pub- 
keeper who christened his inn 
‘The Open Arms’; but, a 
few days before, I had had an 
unwelcome visitor. 

The Russian Legation at 
Kabul, as we have seen, was a 
medley of déclassé quick-wits 
gathered in from anywhere in 
the, at that time, mixed turmoil 
of Inner Asia ; and if my visitor 
was any specimen, they must 
have been a fancy crowd. The 
Soviets, who today wear the 
tattered Tsarist imperial clothes 
inside-out and, in Central Asia, 
still nurse the old Russian 
dreams of world domination, 
were even then beginning to 
give India food for thought. 
One morning, when I was down 
at the Afghan picquet, in blew 
a figure whose memory lasts 
me till today. He might have 
stepped straight out of Oppen- 
heim or Le Queux. Tall, spade- 
bearded, burly, gargantuan in 
voice and oilily confidential 
when he sank it to a whisper, 
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he shuffled in on a weary 
Bactrian camel which towered 
above his small group of mixed 
followers, and with unnecessary 
gesture and emphasis demanded 
passage. He was of the very 
type one has met in the pre-war 
stories about Russia — the 
showily overpowering Muscovite 
with a tweak of the sinister 
hidden somewhere behind him. 
He was a bit too much for 
Kifayatullah, who, with ade- 
quate escort, passed him on to 
me. 

Mental reservations on my 
part; over-cordiality on his. 
Our talk went forward in 
French, helped out, when that 
failed him, by my small store 
of Russian. He put away half 
a bottle of whisky before he 
got properly going. He wanted 
to go down into India. Sight- 
seeing? Hah!—monsieur le 
commandant: sight - seeing! 
You’ve guessed it! And ex- 
panded further. The whisky 
now three parts empty, he 
treated me to his history. An 
ex-major-general of Tsarist days, 
he had apparently been a left- 
over at Petropavlovsk from 
Kolchak’s retreat across Siberia, 
and had turncoated to the 
pursuing Soviets, who had then 
pushed him, an unconsidered 
trifle, out of the way, while 
they got on with the chase. 
Presently, still neglected and 
getting increasingly hungry and 
hard up, he had been struck 
with the notion of producing 
for what he must have imagined 
was a still open pre-war fur 
market, spoof Siberian furs. 
There had, it seemed, been a 
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brisk trade in the old days in 
locally bred domestic animal 
skins, which, exported from 
places with weird and jerky 
Siberian names, had gone down 
readily as ‘ wild fur’ with the 
more confiding class of West 
Europe furrier. 

He would breed cats ! 

Then and there he set about 
it. And here his voice sank to 
whispered mystery, his great 
greasy hand pawed my knee, 
and a breath like the inside of 
a methylated spirit can wafted 
in gusts across my retreating 
face. Aha! A secret! He 
bred cats! Big, furry beasts. 
Such fur! He started a farm. 
Such a farm! Self-contained, 
self-supporting. His secret. For 
at one end he installed cats: 
many cats. At the other, every 
rat he could scrape together 
in all Petropavlovsk. He killed 
rats, fed them to the cats; 
then killed cats, skinned them, 
and fed the cat carcases back 
to the rats! See? Gorgeous! 
Quite self-running. No expense. 
The thing ran like a perpetual- 
motion machine. What? Leak- 
age? The thing dwindled and 
presently fizzled out? Hah! 
Not a bit of it. He sat back, 
winked, and waggled a fore- 
finger as thick as a Bologna 
sausage. That was the secret ! 
Leanforward. Hoarsewhisper— 


Rats multiply faster than cats |! 


Sat back again, spread his great 
palms abroad, and waited for 
my astonished applause. 

Silly old blighter ! 


Was 
wonder. 


it true? Shouldn’t 
Madder things have 
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happened since Bolshevia came 
into being. 

Obviously, from his vague 
hints at underground hostile 
influences, the bottom must 
have dropped out of whatever 
he was at, for he found himself 
once more on the beach: 
washed off at length, and into 
an exactly suitable background 
among the bobbery-pack at 
Kabul. He was, one supposes, 
an amusing cuss; but, in com- 
mon with most people, I had 
small use for turncoats, and 
spared him nothing. When I 
called him tovdrisch, or ‘ com- 
rade,’ Bieletsky, he sat up and 
began to bluster. Having no 
patience for any more of his 
oily ways, I called up an escort, 
who, none too gently, helped 
him down to the Afghan post, 
where, in full formality, I 


handed him back to Kifaya- 
tullah as persona non grata, 
item, to the Indian Govern- 


ment; and, item, to myself 
personally. He went back that 
evening, and I’ve no idea what 
eventually became of him. 
There had also been the 
gentleman from Illinois — one 
of the enterprising class of 
journalist who, afar off, had, 
after the manner of vultures, 
scented something unusual and 
questionably hygienic. His cre- 
dentials were all in order—a 
full passport from our people 
in India, visé’d and signed for 
as inspected by our commanders 
at Peshawar and Pir Kotal, 
and Carbery’s initials at Dar- 
band. All correct. His papers 
took him as far as my terminus, 
whence onward a magnificently 
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sealed, embroidered—and, by 
the general Rue de la Paix look 
of it, probably scented—Aman- 
ullah firmdn which the U.S.A. 
Kabul legation had wangled 
for him, passed him through 
Kifayatullah ; his Ford, laden 
with every conceivable useful 
and useless camp commodity, 
making light of the heavy sand 
into which our excellent road, 
on the Afghan side, presently 
degenerated. Here, soon 
enough, he punctured on one 
of the innumerable soft-iron 
hobnails which the tribesmen’s 
chappli sandals were for ever 
shedding on the track—and he 
must have had many more. 
For, months later, I read some 
of his stuff which, more Illinoi, 
lacked neither high lights nor 
emphasis. He described his 
journey; and, after a lot of 
soft-soap about the courtesy of 
our Khyber personnel, went on 
to describe the trials of the 
roads in Afghanistan where, he 
said, his tyres were constantly 
being punctured on the shoe- 
nails cast from the horny hoofs 
of passing camels ! 

And much else in the same 
reliable vein. 

Another warning I had was 
the probable arrival, in possibly 
impenetrable disguise, of the 
number of young Indians who, 
in those days, were rather 
pluckily if misguidedly taking 
considerable risks in making 
their way to Tashkent where 
the Soviets, with not the re- 
motest attempt at camouflage, 
had set up in broad daylight a 
perfectly good school where 
malcontent Indians were to be 
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taught the technique of sedition ; 
chosen specimens going on to a 
post-graduate course in straight 
honest-to-goodness revolution. 
This meant combing the cara- 
vans. And here, if ever, lay 
the immense advantage of the 
quite unplanned entente with 
the Afghan post—who took 
this almost impossible job off 
my hands. To my certain 
knowledge and Kifayatullah’s, 
nothing got past us. And yet, 
months afterwards, my scanty 
wig was continuously and merci- 
lessly pulled by Higher Auth- 
ority, who had somehow got 
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hold not only of the numbers 
but the actual names of these 
young seditionists, by that time 
safely installed at Tashkent. 
Where, or by what means, they 
had succeeded in crossing the 
Border, I never found out. 

These were the high-lights. 
In addition there were soiled 
diplomats, rather hurried and 
affairé, who, barely halting to 
show me and Kifayatullah im- 
peccable credentials, whirled on 
in car-raised clouds of dust. 
But of all these, if one accepts 
the limits of truthfulness, there 
is little to recount. 


Ii. 


But, arising out of the diplo- 
mats, I met one arresting per- 
sonality who, to my mind, will 


always embody the tragedy of 
the Inner Asia flotsam and 
jetsam of the Great War. 
Thrown up, cast aside, from the 


Urals to Shanghai. The dis- 
jecta of what, had the Tsars 
survived, would have been re- 
patriated war prisoners, but 
which the Soviets, over-busy 
with their own chaotic concerns 
and having little enough use 
for the interests of an outside 
world in arms against them, 
left, scattered and starving, to 
sink into the mud. Apart from 
large numbers of ‘ White’ 
Russians, Czechs there were ; 
and Austrian captives from 
Przemysl and the Carpathians. 
Bosnians, Herzegovinians, and 
other Balkan hdgram-bdgram : 
precariously national even in 
south-east Europe, and, in Asia, 


nobody’s children. Lithuanians, 
Finns, and Poles, not a few. 
And, in and among them, 
masterless men—ay, and women 
—whom no ordered nation 
would willingly have claimed ; 
and who, had they been able 
to reach so far, might have 
found a resting- place in the 
underworld of Chicago, Mexico, 
or the Central American re- 
publics. But here, in Inner 
Asia, rapidly going native: 
settling with a brown helpmeet 
or protector on the outskirts of 
one of the many chaotic, syn- 
thetic republics which the 
Soviets had conjured out of 
involved and venal local restless- 
nesses. Republics which on— 
and for—sufficient considera- 
tion had, throughout the inner 
lands, proclaimed their adher- 
ence to Bolshevia. 

At my post, one morning, 
arrived a rather silent and like- 
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able young German; one of 
those queer relics cast up by 
the abortive and map-bred 
schemes to distant lands worked 
out by the German General 
Staff. He had come as one 
of the anti-British mission to 
Kabul, somewhere back in 1917, 
which fizzling out, he had stayed 
on, glad of the job of chauffeur 
to one of the minor princelings. 
He told me of how he had been 
present when Amanullah, at 
that time planning his attack 
on the Khyber, had staged a 
kind of Aldershot Tattoo: a 
spectacular dress-rehearsal on 
the plain outside Kabul! of the 
tear - ’em - and - eat - ’em 
battle that was presently to 
drive the Angréz into the sea 
and leave all India bare 
to the conquering Afghan. 
Amanullah paraded an infantry 
advance in line, batteries out 
to a flank, cavalry in serried 
masses in support: a spectacle 
reproducing what his elderly 
generals had remembered of 
the old 1879 British tactics, 
and, forty years later, revived 
as the polished mirror of modern 
war—they who forgot that the 
clock had not stood still and 
that much water in all lands 
except arid Afghanistan had 
flowed under the bridges. 
Canvas targets on _ vast 
wooden frames had been dotted 
about the hillsides facing the 
plain across which this per- 
verted mass of  individu- 
ally formidable—but in drill 
formation paralysed—fighting 
material was advancing. At 
600 yards, with vast shouting 
and confusion, a halt was 
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achieved. And then, for ten 
minutes, all Asia seemed to 
erupt in a deafening, to all 
appearance murderously effec- 
tive, hell of rapid fire from 
every arm on_ the plain. 
Presently the buglers burst their 
lungs to penetrate the din. The 
firing died away rather than 
ceased. The whole wide parade 
about-turned and walked away. 
Selected plumed and uncom- 
fortably booted and spurred 
staff officers hobbled slowly up 
the hill to the targets, the 
German, as spectator, accom- 
panying. 

“All blown 
suppose ? ” 

He grinned. Short and pat 
came his shrugged answer: 
*“* Kein’ treffer.”’? Devil a hit. 

He, with his high-powered 
car, was on his way down to 
Peshawar to fetch up one of 
these Embassy folk. He stayed 
an hour. <A very decent sort, 
and apparently unworried by 
the fact that the future held 
nothing for him. 


to bits, I 


It may be thought from what 
I have told that our isolated, 
rather unsafe, and in any case 
far from attractive centre at 
Darband was a kind of Clapham 
Junction for half the tourists 


of Asia. It is one of the 
principal drawbacks to the 
chronicler of fact that he has 
to close up his events into 
apparently much tighter time- 
space than in reality was the 
case, and to make cause and 
effect follow each other in a 
sequence not always justified 
by what actually happened. 
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There were, in fact, long inter- 
vals when nothing was doing, 
when nobody came or went, 
and when our whole efforts were 
centred on preventing the stag- 
nation from dulling our men’s 
wits into habits, or some other 
form of unsoldierly and suicidal 
folly. It was during one of 
these long gaps that I got to 
know Kifayatullah and his 
leathery caterans better. 
Crowded into his small tent, 
the only spot of shade for glare- 
ridden miles around, we would 
gulp endless cups of Russian 
tea and swop yarns; all in 
the circumambient, all-pervad- 
ing, standardised odour of hill- 
man; what, had you shut 
your eyes and imagined things, 
you would have said was the 
smell of wet dog. 

He told me much of the new 
Amir: of how the country, 
from edge to edge, was even 
then ripe for rebellion, and only 
held in check by Amanullah’s 
hold, at Kabul, over all war 
material. Of the tricks by 
which the rifles leaked out 
and the arsenal commander 
feathered his nest. Of the 
system by which the unsus- 
pected salesman managed to 
transfer his ill-gotten gains to 
India, there to accumulate 
against the inevitable day when, 
to serve some twist of private 
malice, a partner in the game 
would give him away, and he 
would have to fly from Kabul 
like a scalded cat. 

With tale on tale we pottered 
on, many with a quick twirk 
of sardonic humour in them, 
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all of them true. Those were 
good days: clean, and free 
from the crowding worries and 
artificialities of peace-time. One 
could sit and yarn with the 
solemn, tough old Afghan: no 
afterthought, no hesitation ; for 
he was a finer gentleman than 
many a white man I have 
known. I can see him now. 
His deep-sunken eyes, beaky 
nose, and hard profile, and the 
world’s width of hereditary dif- 
ference between him and what 
I remembered of the pop-eyed 
prognathous little near - Jew, 
Amanullah. Squatting on his 
low stool, one or two of his 
khassadars in the background ; 
they, silent, sometimes scratch- 
ing a little, or, spitting, quite 
tidily, making a neat shot for 
the door of the tent. He, his 
grey kdlpak pushed back from 
his grizzled temples, droning 
on and on in a pleasant mono- 
tone, the deep crows’-feet at 
the corners of his eyes and 
leathery cheeks working in and 
out as he spoke; and the long, 
thin, well-bred fingers, with the 
little tufts of hair on the backs 
of them, drawing patterns and 
lines in the sand between his 
feet as he talked. ‘‘ You know, 
sahib; this Border of ours 
will last for ever. You, the 
Angréz, to keep watch and 
ward; we, the Muslimin, to 
sit, gaze, and bide our time; 
to try, and try, and try again. 
But we’ll keep the war straight. 
For—by Allah !—it’s the faith 
of clean living.”’ 

That was well said. So was 
it all. 
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But the increasing length of 
the gaps in my visiting - list 
began to grow boring. With 
Carbery’s permission, I sent for 
young Jamieson of ‘A’ Com- 
pany to come out, relieve me, 
and bring his pipes. To Kifaya- 
tullah, that alone would be 
sufficient warranty and intro- 
duction for the new sahib; 
for ‘the music,’ as with every 
single other hillman I have 
known in the great land stretch 
between Tobermory and the 
Tien Shan, was a short-cut to 
his heart. 

I climbed back to Tor Kham. 

Our Hunza Nagaris were in 
occupation. Alexander-ridden 
as are all the Hindu Kush 
clans that claim him as ances- 


tor, never did they tire of 
what, to any other audience, 
must have been wearisome de- 
tails of all that I had pieced 
together of the Macedonian 


invasion: Hephaistion, his 
stout general, whose actual 
occupancy of the ruins among 
which we at that moment were 
sitting was more than con- 
jecture; Arrian’s all too few 
details of matters which he 
treated, between commas, as 
everyday routine, and yet price- 
less facts which it has taken 
the scholarship and archeology 
of ages even inadequately to 
re-discover for us. 

Between us we sorted and 
winnowed the last privacy from. 
the staid old ruins of the for- 
tress. The third day after my 
return we made a major dis- 


covery. I would remind you 
of the small postern, apparently 
leading out into space and 
having no traceable use. That 
afternoon a venturesome Nagari 
climbed down the sheer rock 
outside it, finding, after a little, 
the relics of a rough-cut ladder- 
way of worn steps leading on 
to a square hole a yard in 
diameter in the face of the 
cliff and invisible from above: 
a frame to unplumbable black- 
ness. With a rope and a party 
of helpers, who from a distance 
must have looked like a lot of 
excited terriers round a rat-hole, 
we let ourselves down. 

It was infernally rough going. 
The sides and roof of the steep- 
dipped adit must have done 
some useful crumbling in all 
the ages since it was hewn. 
It was elbows, knees, and pro- 
fanity, the journey consider- 
ably complicated by an altered 
centre of gravity due to having 
one’s heart, and what appeared 
to be a considerable proportion 
of its ancillary fittings, in one’s 
mouth. The tunnel in places 
was man-tight, and the rubble 
invaded one’s shorts, sleeves, 
and generalised nooks and 
crannies; but the worst fear 
was snakes, until, sense return- 
ing, one remembered that there 
was nothing in all this desert 
land that a snake could eat; 
therefore, ex hypothesi, no snakes. 
Eat frogs? Show me a desert- 
living frog, or a mouse. Scratch, 
claw, and scramble, the Stygian 
blackness seemed to go on for 
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ever, till, after what seemed 
like an hour of it, the walls 
opened out beyond arms’ reach 
right and left, my hobnails 
scraped on flat, smooth rock, 
and then slid out over the black 
edge of nothing at all. 

Then, indeed, did I call a 
trembling halt, lie dead still, 
and think of my past sins. 
Mental visions of another yard, 
and the edge of a vertical drop 
over the steep edge of eternity ; 
or, on second thoughts, an 
opening door, a hot glow from 
a fiery inner chamber, and 
Cerberus coming out to see 
what all the damned noise was 
about. And then—worry-gurry- 
worry! ‘ Ohay, Ali Gul!” 

He answered from somewhere 
above me, presently scraping 
and crawling back amid a 
shower of small stuff that 


bounced off my topi, to fetch 
the electric torch from my 


rucksack up above. It has 
since then always been a lesson 
to me in the idiocy, in a sud- 
denly strange situation, that 
can overtake a man and make 
him neglect such an obvious 
bit of precaution as the bringing 
with us of a torch. Not daring 
to move hand or foot, in the 
blackness and dead stillness I 
lay and waited. 

Half an hour later Ali Gul 
arrived. I flicked on the torch. 
And this is what we saw. 

Imprimis, Tor Kham seemed 
to be hollow. The walls and 
roof of the cavern into which 
we had slid receded in every 
direction out of reach of the 
torch beam: smooth steel-hard 
limestone by the near-by feel 
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of it. And at our feet and 
stretching off into invisible dis- 
tance lay, not bottomless space, 
but silent, jet-black water. I 
dipped a tentative finger. Cold 
as ice. Tasted the finger. 
“The brilliant smell of water, 
the brave smell of a stone”: 
G. K. C.’s catchy ballad most 
incongruously jumped to 
memory. Smell? At least, 
no taste. Try again. Finally, 
a handful scooped up, and 
ripples running glittering away 
from the torch-beam. Good, 
cold, unmistakable water in a 
waterless land. ‘ Try some”; 
and Ali Gul confirmed the 
diagnosis. 

Now here stood he and I, 
perfectly good products of the 
twentieth century, in a cavern 
measureless to man, on the 
brink of a sunless sea from 
which, with just such a thirst on 
him as we folk got from climb- 
ing his fortress of Tor Kham 
from the camp below, Alexander 
the Great of Macedon, Persia, 
and other geographical super- 
latives two thousand three 
hundred and forty-nine years 
before had beyond any question 
drunk his fill ! 

We crawled back. 

This, inevitably the in- 
exhaustible spring-fed water 
supply of the grim old strong- 
hold would, undoubtedly, have 
to be kept to ourselves! For 
if our mad young doctor down 
in camp got to hear of it, the 
first thing he would do would be 
to make all safe by chucking 
in a handful of permanganate 
crystals. Or chlorinate it; 
shouldn’t wonder. Vandalism 
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has its limits. But I have still 


to find the doctor who recog- 
nises them. 


But not for long did this 
visitorless peace last. 

On a certain day, and thanks 
to the indisputable pull that 
his name alone gave him with 
the Indian Government, a cer- 
tain globe-galloping son of a 
long-dead but in his day well- 
known United States senator 
arrived at Darband, armed with 
full diplomatic permits; and 
suggested, quite politely, that 
for that day we should all 
shelve our pressing, crowding 
jobs and show him round. 

They were a queerly assorted 
pair. He, fat and pink. Clean- 
shaven, or rather the last time 
he had shaved he had been 
clean-shaven, and with moist 
clothes showing up every bulge. 
He hardly looked the type to 
stand violent exercise; differ- 
ing, indeed, from his supremely 
adequate little wife who fell 
to my portion and whom it 
presently became my duty, as 
with any other sudden and 
unconventional departure from 
the normal, to escort on a long 
morning’s scramble about our 
crags. Ladies, anywhere west 
of Peshawar, were invariably 
discouraged, not only’ by 
Government but by the very 
male and much overworked 
personnel of the Pass; so that, 
in this most unexpected in- 
vasion, it was manifestly up to 
me to appear to treat the 
matter as quite normal, show 
her what she wanted to see, 
and ensure that she cleared out 
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for less embarrassing areas as 
quickly as possible. Any at- 
tempt at explaining to her the 
risks of the situation might— 
if one knew anything of women 
—have planted her among us 
for a week. Apart from which, 
for all I knew, she might have 
been reading sheikh-stuff and 
have positively welcomed a 
situation which, had it occurred, 
would easily have presented us 
with a first-class generalised 
frontier war in which we might 
have had to import the help, 
at some terrific fee, of Douglas 
Fairbanks or Clark Gable or 
whoever the blighter is who 
makes a living by doing the 
cave-man stuff in the synthetic 
rescue-crises involving some- 
body else’s adventurous wife. 
It would have been quite beyond 
our powers—or, for that matter, 
our inclinations. But, thanks 
to my mumming — however 
amateur—which suggested at 
every turn that Darband was 
as peaceful as Piccadilly, never 
then, or, I believe, later, had 
she so much as an inkling that 
the watchers were there, or 
that in parading this financial 
and feminine scoop under their 
very noses we were exposing 
the tribes to what must have 
been the supreme test of our 
trust in them. For in this, as 
in every other major matter 
concerning us, they undoubtedly 
had full and accurate advance 
information. The lady went 
safe. Her husband stayed in 
camp. 

She, indeed, was the finer 
workman of the pair. None of 
your herring-gutted dernier cri 
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type; when awake, living on 
the memory of a day-before- 
yesterday’s Ryvita, and, when 
asleep, certifiable on sight by 
any police doctor as five days 
dead. 

I used to make some con- 
science of keeping in hard 
condition ; but she kept pace, 
neck and neck, over all those 
screes: and talked. My word, 
how she talked! When we had 
exhausted all that I could show 
her from below, with a bunch 
of men we toiled up the cliffs 
to the Kham—she without turn- 
ing a hair or, seemingly, getting 
even moist. I took her round. 
Showed her everything. Even 
made her an honorary member 
of my pet and personal preserve, 
the midden, in which I en- 
couraged her to poke about. 
And if, returned to Boston, she 
failed to throw public bouquets 
at herself therefor, she is un- 
mindful of the wonders that 
the gods give, and I am ill 
repaid. Boston, where, if you 
sit on a hillock five miles out- 
side the town and listen, the 
sustained rumble and hum that 
you shall hear is not traffic, 
not machinery, nor any brewing 
storm, but the women of the 
place, reading Browning. 

Well-read she was; and, like 
a@ sponge, sucked up all that I 
could tell her. But presently 
her polished and elegant speech 
lapsed into sotto voce argot super- 
latives of a startling order as 
she gradually felt the centuries 
roll away and the Macedonian 
stand up to meet her. Down 
the slanting and _ clothes- 
reversing drain to Alexander’s 
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hidden pool I did not take her ; 
nor, in view of the necessity 
there would have been for 
explaining the embarrassing 
reason, did I even mention 
what then was, and to me in 
memory still is, the show-piece 
of that magnificent old fortress. 

Luckily, it was ‘ caravan-day,’ 
and the main Pass picqueted. 
By late afternoon we had them 
safely away. The gusty sigh 
of relief that went up from one, 
at least, of us sounded like the 
wind blowing through the cracks 
in a split brain-pan. 


But that was by no means the 
end of it. Strenuous as a tug- 
of-war must have been the pull 
that the pair had with our 
authorities. For the next thing 
I, at Tor Khdim, heard was 
when, next morning, I got a 
message from Carbery, in camp, 
telling me that they had some- 
how got permission to break 
the invariable rule that no lady 
might be anywhere within Pass 
limits after 3 P.M., had stayed 
on at the Pir Kotal, and that 
I was to ‘proceed with all 
expedition’ next caravan day 
to meet them and hold myself 
at their disposal. Which, in- 
wardly fermenting, I presently 
did. 

What, it seemed, had hap- 
pened was this. The two, or, 
more probably, she, had insisted 
on being shown round. She had 
charmed or otherwise inveigled 
the G.O.C. into lending his 
brigade major as bear-leader, 
who, boiling at being taken off 
his work and turned into a kind 
of dragoman, had done little: 
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that, with a bad grace; and 
with a complete but untruthful 
disclaimer of knowing a word 
of tribal customs or language. 
With the result that she had 
pussy-pussied her way into per- 
mission, by the brigadier, that 
I should come up from Darband 
—I, poor fish, who at the Kham 
must have been overdoing the 
carpet-knightery—and do the 
needful. 

The husband, with no hanker- 
ing for gadabout highbrow ad- 
venture, stuck to what remained 
of the Brigade Major. Like 
gum. The weary staff officer 
did his best. He fed him, drank 
him, showed him round the 
queerer places of the Fort and 
the camp, even took him down 
to see the Gurkha pipers play 
‘ Retreat ’ on the parade ground 
—an evening panache at which 
any part of the large garrison, 
not otherwise employed, used 
always to turn up and stand 
in throngs as _ spectators. 
Pathans, too, from the sardi ; 
camel-men, followers, and the 
hoi polloi generally, in serried 
masses. For to them the mag- 
nificent coup de thédtre of the 
hour-long spectacle ; the march, 
strathspey, reels, and march 
again, and the splendid swing of 
the “‘ Pibroch of Donald Dhu,”’ 
the regimental march-past that 
invariably ended the ceremony 
—all these, to trail-worn desert 
travellers, were a revelation at 
which they gaped open-mouthed. 
All that man could do was done 
to keep him amused and occu- 
pied. With little effect except 
that it set free the wife, to 
take me courteously but firmly 


in hand and insist on my bear- 
leading. 

I am no actor. Indeed, the 
only time in my life I ever had 
a part was when I was third 
wave in a charade of King 
Canute; and that was under a 
sheet. But I managed to dis- 
semble the various things I 
felt with what, on my side, 
was an apparently sincere 
warmth. What could I do. 
for her ? 

And then it all came out. 
She wanted carpets. But car- 
pets!—and her waved little 
arms sketched out what ap- 
peared to be mid-air acres. 
She had heard that the caravans 
came through.... And did I 
see my way... 


Now, what follows needs a 
little explaining and your 
patience. 

The Pir Kotal—named after 
a local Moslem saint, long dead, 
long forgotten—was, as we have 
noted, the headquarters of the 
Pass defences. Outside, and 
at a safe distance from its 
trenched and wired enceinte, 
lay the sardi—a great walled, 
gated, and loopholed enclosure 
into the protection of which, on 
two nights a week, would enter 
the immense caravans which 
had that day entered the Pass 
from Peshawar and through our 
gateway at Darband, having 
passed the scrutiny of Kifaya- 
tullah and myself at the Ex- 
amining Post. In they would 
go. Up, the sentries on to the 
walls. Bump and clang, the 
great gates shut-to; and no 
man, beast, or dog might show 
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his nose outside again till dawn. 
One-half was allotted to the 
incomers laden with great bales 
of the produce of Inner Asia ; 
one-half to the outgoers who 
had that day snaked up the 
Pass from distant Peshawar, 
carrying the goods of the 
twentieth century to the lands 
of the tenth. They met. To- 
gether, compactly packed, they 
shared the sardi for the night ; 
and from late afternoon to 
nightfall the din, orderly dis- 
order and squash of grunting, 
snarling camels was indescrib- 
able. Loads cast, they would 
be led out in long strings to 
the taldo for their evening 
drink, an immense reservoir 
with ramp-sloped sides that 
we— quite gratuitously, since 
neither by cess or toll did we 
gather one anna piece from the 


caravans—provided, kept clean, 
and filled with fair water for 


their benefit. And here, en 
passant, we may note that the 
two-humped Bactrian camel of 
the Inner Asia caravans—or 
any untrained desert camel, 
for that matter—is no more 
able to go without water than 
is the sheep to which (via the 
llama, huanaco, vicugna et hoc 
midway tuppery omne) he is 
closely related. The camel smell 
is the sheep smell; the camel’s 
high-pitched snarl, a magnifi- 
cently accentuated baa. No 
matter. 

Down to the tank would they 
wend. Push, shove, and crane 
long necks. Drink thirstily. 
And, between drinks, raise 
splendidly aristocratic heads, 
and, through long-lashed brown 
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eyes, look around superciliously : 
the ukh, the shitar, the splendid 
woolly camel of Inner Asia; 
overweeningly conceited. For, 
in the days when all men knew 
the ninety-and-nine, to him 
alone did Mahomet confide the 
hundredth name of Allah. And 
he won’t tell. 

The camels have finished, 
have filed away, and there are 
movements round the sardi gate 
as of men hurrying, lest, in the 
falling dusk, they be shut out. 

I showed our ‘ pass’ at the 
gate. I knew there was more 
than a risk of trouble, and that 
if trouble came, my head, not 
hers, would be served up on a 
plate to make a political dinner. 
But—have you ever met a 
young lady from Boston and 
she to know her own mind? 
They’re tigers. She says. You 
do. And that, as near as makes 
no matter, is that. 

The gates shut behind us. 
The great central square was a 
jumble of camels, shed bales, 
and dogs, with an occasional 
goat or donkey. Quite biblical. 
And smelt like the lions’ house 
at the Zoo. Packed from edge 
to edge, but not, as you would 
have expected, noisy. After 
their drink the beasts had been 
fed, and, replete, were drowsy ; 
but there was barely room to 
edge our way along. Personally, 
in all that concourse I hadn’t 
the glimmerings of a notion 
how I would set about getting 
tired and_ short - tempered 
caravan -bdshis to undo and 
spread out for inspection great 
bales corded with goats’-hair 
ropes which had obviously re- 
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mained tied and knotted since 
the dawn of a journey in many 
instances months old. Talk to 
them in their own clipped jargon 
though one might ; know their 
every quirk, custom, and per- 
sonal habit; think with their 
very thoughts—there didn’t 
seem a hope. “ Keep quiet, 
please. Don’t talk. Follow 
along close behind me, but— 
d’you mind ?—don’t butt in.’ 
She nodded. She had that 
much sense. 

In the deep alcoves round 
about twinkled the evening’s 
cooking-fires. Casting at a 
venture, I edged in towards one 
of them, round which sat 
hunched a burly camel-owner, 
two grown helpers, and a couple 
of women. A small child lay 
near the fire, curled up, fast 
alseep, tired out. A_ surly, 
woolly mastiff cocked the two 
stumps of his cropped ears and 
rumbled internally. The bdshi 
looked up: saw me standing 
over him. ‘ Hated kédfir,” in a 
rumbly undertone ; and scowled 
“ Whad’ you want ? ”’ 

Great, soggy lumps of tact. 

Kafila manners are exact ; 
procedure set and unalterable. 
Certain things are done ; others, 
emphatically, not done. Taboos 
are strict. As in all really wild 
communities, in spite of the 
outward appearance of surly sus- 
picion, manners makyth man; 
their violation, a cause less for 
instant flying off the handle 
than full-stop to any ploy that 
involves the consent of the 
opposite number. Whether in 
the meeting of two caravans, in 
which neither side will ask the 
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business or trade-stuff of the 
other; precedence at a water- 
hole in the desert ; how far one 
may resent the aggression of the 
other man’s dogs; who, and 
for what reason, has access to 
the strip of worn and dusty 
carpet unrolled at the evening 
halt; even the exact conduct 
and tiniest nuances of behaviour 
round the evening camp-fire— 
in all these, where the line is 
drawn broad and clear-cut be- 
tween savoir faire and the 
yahoo, all must go according 
to Cocker. 

I squatted—and one must 
know exactly how to squat. 
The keen evening breeze blew 
up from the Pass, and, without 
rising, I shuffied nearer the 
blaze. 

The preliminaries were long 
and devious; the silences even 
longer. Many were the handi- 
caps. The women, for instance, 
were not directly addressable. 
The child, whose curiosity might 
have been trusted to spoil the 
effectiveness of its parents’ surly 
obstinacy, was asleep. The 
dog, fermenting with suppressed 
fury. It was give and take 
between me and the men. And 
patience. Luckily, one was 
spared direct rudeness by the 
vague inferiority complex from 
which all trans-Border Pathan 
caravan folk seem to suffer 
when newly arrived in white 
man’s country, even if only 
approximately ours; and the 
worst that I got was sulks, 
apparently impenetrable. These 
powindahs were like Irishmen : 
one had to come up to them 
sideways. And yet, patience 
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won the day. For, presently, 
vague leading questions and 
matters touching personal in- 
terests edged inward to carpets. 
Finally, after many circum- 
locutions, would he sell ? 

The growled point-blank re- 
fusal was no more than I had 
expected—that and a rehearsal 
of all that I knew already. 
He was tired. The camels were 
damned tired. The bales far 
off and stacked. They were 
strongly done up. And he’d be 
several thing’d if he’d undo 
them. No use my doing it 
myself. The dogs were vicious 
and would savage me. Ht 
patati et  patata. “ Try 
Muhammad Isa, over there. 
He’s got good stuff.’”’ Rumble: 
rumble: and growl again. 

It was one of the women who 
saved me. She nudged him 
with an elbow. ‘ Come on”’ 
(nudge). ‘It may be a good 
egg.’ She spat. ‘“* Damned 
kdfir,” under her breath. And 
more in the same vein. Finally, 
with the evening peace depart- 
ing on the threat of a family 
squabble, he roused to reluctant 
action, shook up the boy, and 
told him to show me a bale. 
“ A small one, mind ! ” 


Now, carpets be many. From 
Inner Asia all are hand-woven. 
Each a family affair in which 


father, mother, son, and 
daughter will, at odd times, and 
on no particular plan, squat in 
front of the towering frame of 
spun goats’-hair yarn-string sus- 
pended from roof-beams to floor 
at the side of the room, and, 
more to kill time than to get a 
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set task done, will tie in the 
little coloured tufts of wool 
from the broad, deep basket 
alongside. All know the pattern, 
set and unalterable in each 
province ; minor variations and 
irregularities being, as likely ag 
not, due to the vagaries of little 
Ibrahim, or Isa, feeling the itch 
of a not yet standardised 
artistry ; even, at times, to the 
failing sight of Auntie, or old 
cousin Ayesha, picking up the 
task where that imp, Isa, cast 
it yesterday. Look in the 
window of Liberty’s, next time 
you pass, see the galaxy of 
close- woven textures — the 
nearest thing that in all this 
land of England you may get 
to what was everyday matter 
to us on the Border. Mark the 
little irregularities, and, shutting 
your eyes, see the communal 
hands busy. 

The carpets of Bokhara, of 
Samarkand; the Afghan and 
Bilich (but these are poor); 
the Turkoman, and these are 
the best and richest. Carpet- 
buying is therefore something 
above hit or miss. Uncording 
a bale among the camel loads, 
you shall run your finger along 
the fringe, to feel the closeness 
or otherwise of a texture which, 
if of the tightest, will spell 
quality ; that, and lifelong wear 
even under the chafe of western 
furniture: fittings, indeed, far 
from the land of bare feet and 
barer rooms ; a texture designed 
in pure craftsmanship, since 
these things are by no means 
primarily for export. You shall 
mark the deep rich tones, claret- 
coloured, royal blue; brown, 
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russet, and again the deepest 
sapphire blue, all but black, 
which set the division between 
natural vegetable dye and the 
glaring aniline which is even 
today beginning to filter in 
from the shoddy mass-produc- 
tion Soviets. You shall smell, 
as we in the sardi at long last 
smelt, that fine rich lanoline 
reek of wool mixed with the 
noble and distinguished tang 
of the old billy-goat who sup- 
plied the warp; the whole 
overlaid by what has filtered 
in to the bale from the flanks 
of the furry, fusty, squatting 
camel whose attempt to take 
a painful mouthful out of your 
left arm you have this moment 
dodged. 

There, all among the camels, 
the surly dogs, and the jumbled 
disjecta of the day’s unloading, 
we carried the lantern. Almost 
at a glance, we chose three. 
There was not room for a 
moment’s hesitation about it. 
Even in that light, among their 
fellows, they stuck out a yard. 
Deep-piled wine-red Turkomans 
that made even a mouth like 
mine water. Baled up the 
remainder, and, none too happy 
under the load, threaded and 
stumbled a crooked way back 
to the powindahs’ alcove where, 
by now, the scent of an 
impending bargaining had 
gathered-in a mixed concourse. 
There, by the fire, we dumped 
the long, rolled cylinder of the 
trove, and squatted once more. 

Complete silence. Not for 
owner or buyer to dive straight 
into unmannerly haggling. 
Nothing so boorish. Time must 


pass, if only in a staged and 
silent unwillingness to sell, a 
reluctance to buy. All things 
must be done _ patiently, 
methodically, en régle. And I, 
who at first had mistrusted the 
inversion of sound sense of 
woman, shopping, inwardly 
registered full marks to the 
little won’t-take-no twentieth- 
century go-getter who, out of 
sight even of the fitful light of 
the fire, was at that moment 
sticking so loyally to her promise 
not to butt in. 

H’sh. Quiet, now. 

In the end, the Pathan reached 
out his big furry paw and ran 
his fingers down the edge of the 
Turkomans. Finger, finger, feel; 
and then, grunt. Things were 
beginning to move. Horizons 
expanded. But, first, there 
must be the middleman. This, 
also, I knew. And waited. 

Presently, ‘Ohay, Abdul 
Quddius ! ” 

Now, once more I ask your 
patience. Lifting the spread 
fingers of your left hand, face 
its palm and listen while I 
explain. 

Where you and I, honest and 
open folk and having some trust 
in our neighbours, find our- 
selves involved in elementary 
arithmetic (which is the eleventh 
plague), we stretch forth the 
forefinger of our right hand; 
and, with it, openly and shame- 
lessly use the finger-tips of the 
left to help us count up to 
five. If we are adventurous, to 
ten. But the Oriental, any- 
where from Malta across the 
width of Asia to Shanghai, is 
secretive. None more so than 
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the caravan trader. And he, 
half-closing his left fist, and 
as added precaution inserting 
it in his pocket if he has one, 
lightly touches with his left 
thumb-tip the interior phalanges 
of the four fingers, three apiece, 
till he has counted up to a 
dozen. So that no man shall 
know, either by his fixed and 
pained expression or by the 
wiggly motions going on inside 
his left fist, whether he has 
counted up to three, to six, or 
to the full tally. So shall he 
combine mental arithmetic with 
a very proper reticence about 
his own affairs. But when, as 
in Pir Kotal sardi, the arith- 
metic has to be a give-and-take 
between buyer and seller, up 
to their necks in a crowd of 
inquisitive onlookers, the matter 
is taken a step further. Age- 
old custom has it that a pro- 
fessional middleman intervenes, 
and, granted that you know 
the drill, through him shall you 
at last come to that price which 
is the most that the vendor 
can extract, the least that you 
are willing to concede. 

The go-between is the osten- 
sible ‘friend’ of both parties ; 
though in this case, as in many 
others similar in the past, he 
was quite unknown to me. He 
bridges an otherwise quite im- 
passable gulf of suspicion and 
concurrent unfriendliness be- 
tween buyer and seller. His 
employing is just one of those 
polite little insincerities that 
oil the wheels of life, but, 
deceiving nobody, serve no other 
purpose. His omission, a 
gaucherie producing the most 
unfortunate results even in 
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a wild and woolly caravan 


trader. 

So here. For, on the call of 
the bdshi, out from the pressing 
concourse shouldered his way 
a short, square, bearded figure, 
who, with a “ salaam aleikum ” 
to the onlookers, turned to us 
with heels closed and long- 
sleeved hands crossed on his 
broad chest, and made his little 
bow. And I, rising, gave him 
ceremony for ceremony. Out 
came his hands, and mine; 
and we greeted, as if friends long 
parted. Inquiries on health, 
strength, prosperity, fortunate 
travel; and his hands still 
covered by his long duffle sleeves, 
mine by those of my Burberry, 
we pump-handled solemnly in 
time with our courtesies. 

Then fell complete and word- 
less silence as, quite expression- 
less, we gazed into each other’s 
eyes. For a seemingly endless 
time we stood. At long last, 
still holding hands and they 
muffled inside our meeting 
sleeves, with my left thumb-tip 
I felt for the spot where the ring- 
finger of his right hand met the 
palm, and gently pressed it. 
Nine. For multiples of ten 
grew on his right hand, single 
figures on his left; and I had 
offered him ninety rupees for 
the bale. 

The least shadow of a depre- 
cating smile flickered across his 
face, while he paused; and 
presently I felt him feeling 
along the little finger of my 
right hand till he neared its tip, 
simultaneously finding the mid- 
most joint of the middle finger 
of my left. Light pressure. 


Up went his left eyebrow in the 
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least little note of interrogation. 
Would I give one hundred and 
twenty-five ? And then, polite 
incredulity, as, apparently ade- 
quately, the subdued grimace I 
made indicated my surprise that 
such a sum should be asked. 
But, as a concession, I squeezed 
out a five on his left hand, while 
repeating the ninety on his right. 
Play of feature facetiously en- 
acted his blank astonishment 
that I should be so far from 
realising the value of the goods ; 
and we got no further. 

But I was beginning to enjoy 
this. Between squeezes I found 
myself gazing deeply into the 
lined and forceful face over 
against me, following its every 
movement, marvelling at the 
consummate actor who, in the 
interests of a tussle not even 
his own, could throw so much 
feeling into facial expression, 
such conviction into gesture of 
eye and brow, and twist of 
lip-angle. Surprise, innocence, 
courteous deprecation, com- 
bining with the frankest ex- 
pression of the eyes. Surely, 
in some dim forgotten age, 
some great-great-ancestor of his 
had thus stood face to face with 
a Solomon in judgment, with 
play of feature alone from 
blackest inner guilt to bring 
safety and freedom. ‘Those 
eyes, too; it took little imagin- 
ing to see the black and bushy 
brows drawing together in an 
iron-fast line, what time sheer 
murder shot from the piercing 
deep-set pupils, and the bearded 
mouth hardened to a slit. Time 
and again I varied my offer, for 
sheer joy in bringing one more 
new expression to his face. 
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With light and shade, forte, 
sforzando, down to pianissimo 
and back again, I played him 
as I might have played a fiddle. 
And, no doubt, he played me. 
I keenly enjoyed every moment 
of it. 

Came a time when we had 
reached deadlock. Abdul 
Quddius released my hands and 
turned to the bdshi. Sleeves 
joined, their play was shorter. 
And presently I found myself, 
once more, hand-fast with 
Quddus, the whole merry game 
to start again. 

At length we dropped hands. 
At one hundred and five we 
had reached the midway point 
at which, mentally, I had fixed 
my ultimate bid ; and Quddus, 
doubtless, his. We might have 
spared ourselves half an hour 
of mumming? Wemight. But 
nothing so simple would have 
given the man who faced me 
what I could not help recog- 
nising as genuine satisfaction : 
that of having met an ap- 
parently normally clumsy white 
man who, against all precedent, 
knew the game, played it, and 
had stuck to the convenances. 
He got his rake-off, of course ; 
an exactly equal sum from each 
side of the sparring. These 
things are not done for nothing. 
But no payment, however high, 
would have been too much for 
an exhibition of facial artistry 
that would have been the envy 
of a Hollywood star. A star— . 
I think the figures are right— 
seven thousand times more 
highly paid. 

Nor was it all valueless play- 
acting. For, had it been horses, 
at an open country fair any- 
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where up and down the Punjab. 
Had a coper sold you, say, a 
flea-bitten grey for two hundred 
and twenty rupees, he would 
still be at liberty to turn to the 
next man, unobtrusively ad- 
miring the Badakhshéni dun, 
and mutter, “ that kdfir, there, 
has just given me three hundred 
and fifty for the grey mare. 
She makes a bit of a noise, and 
her off-hock isn’t what it used 
to be. He’ll find it out a week 
hence. But he got her cheap, 
all the same, at the price he 
did. Now, that dun! A gazelle 
for pace, young, and by a 
desert-bred sire from the Zaraf- 
shani. The heart of a Rustam. 
The manners of a bride on her 
wedding night. Shall we say 
five hundred?” And you, 
listening, raise not an eyebrow 
to contradict the lie. For, by 
now, your heart, also, is in the 
game, and you wouldn’t violate 
the convenances, for the grey, 
the dun, and all the rest of the 
stud thrown in. Up comes the 
go-between, and the game is on. 

So much for the casual meet- 
ing. But if, three months, six 
months, a year, anytime hence, 
you once more go down to the 
sardi and, let us say, ask for 
Muhammad Hafiz of Mazar-i- 
Sharif, he will, if there, come 
straight to you ; recognise you, 
and remember every twist and 
turn in the involutions of your 
last meeting. Then, indeed, 
will there be no need for lengthy 
and tactful advance skirmishes. 
“ Here,” thinks he to himself, 
“is that kdfir who played fair 
over those carpets of mine!” 
—and the real joy in his face 
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at the meeting will hold no 
tittle of make-believe. 

Grasp hands, though not now 
in bargaining. Pump-handle 
solemnly up and down, in 
rhythm with the salutations: 


“Stharé ma shé!” “ Khwar 
ma shé!” “ Jériye, mazbit- 
ye, khushhal-ye, tagra-ye?” 


Each must be in its proper 
place in the sequence. And he 
‘scores’ at the last, and gains 
‘face,’ if he can outlast the 
other in courteous inquiries 
after health, wealth, strength, 
good fortune, good travel, safety, 
everything desirable. Where 
white men would at once dart 
off into inquiries into health of 
the wife, and finish on the 
weather, in the East the wife, 
so far as any conversational 
reference to her is concerned, 
doesn’t exist; and = the 
weather, after all, is settled— 
brassy hot or shrivelling cold, 
for there is little spring or 


autumn—obvious, and value- 
less for comment. Both sub- 
jects are taboo. But if your 


string of polite insincerities— 
and not so damned insincere, 
when all’s said and done—have 
managed in the end to overtop 
his litany by no more than 
one, then indeed are you the 
victor, and, with a shame-faced 
“ khudawand!”’ a shrug, and 
a little deprecating downcast 
smile as of one who says, ‘ now 
how should a jungli, such as I, 
hope to compete with so much 
gentility ? ’? he gives you best. 
‘Kim ’ is perfect—or as near 
perfection as the greatest of all 
Tale Spinners can make it. But 
I often wonder if the quick, 
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frank speech Mahbub Ali gave 
to the unintroduced stranger 
was really the reflex of the 
manners of the ‘ Kashmir Sarai,’ 
as he would have us believe. 
Did Kipling ever have his hands 
up @ man’s sleeves? And did 
he, some time after, scratch a 
little, and was he presently im- 
pelled to take off and examine 
his shirt ? 


So, with the help of one of 
the many hireable hands to be 
found, at all times and at any 
hour, in the sardi, we, the weary 
but happy shoppers, off to the 
Fort. The little lady, at long 
last at liberty to let loose the 
floodgates, bubbling with high- 
pitched excited chatter in which 
recurred with an almost weary- 
ing monotony her gratitude for 
what I had done. For having 
saved her riotous purse a hand- 
ful of rupees? For having 
provided her with a shopping 
story on which, among her 
Boston friends, she, even with- 
out a word of justifiable exag- 
geration, would be able to 
dine out for the rest of her days. 

Down in the sardi sat the 
bdshi among his women-folk ; 
in his left hand the wad of five 
and ten-rupee notes I had 
handed him. Intentionally, I 
had given him old ones. Coin, 
these folk knew; but the 
sophistication of the Raj’s 
paper money had not yet come 
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to stay. Persian characters or 
none, little it was that any 
caravan man could read on 
them. But, the edge of each 
tight held in his left hand, the 
béshi, slowly and luxuriously, 
stripped his right thumb and 
fingers along its texture. For, 
properly worn and greasy, the 
notes had a warranty that no 
new paper could give. They 
had passed through many hands 
and under many an eye better 
read than his. And what had 
presumably been good enough 
for a banniah of Hind—God’s 
curse on him for a swag- 
bellied Shylock !—was, all said 
and done, good enough for him. 
He tucked the wad into his 
waistband and curled up for 
the night. We, the shoppers, 
disgracefully late and apolo- 
getically explaining to the 
havildar of the guard, gained 
admittance to the Fort. Where, 
presently, in the Headquarter 
Mess we came on the husband. 
He was making some sort of 
success at telling the patently 
weary Brigade Major—equally 
obviously deputed to sit up 
with him—what I had some 
difficulty in recognising as the 
hundred and seventeenth vari- 
ant of the story of the Scotsman, 
the Irishman, and the Jew. 

Next day, carpets and all, 
off to Peshawar. I have never 
set eyes on either of them 
since. 


IV. 


And the next job ? 


out, each in turn, through the 


The caravans were off. Filing sardi gateway, in two solid 
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streams they turned east, turned 
west, heading to Peshawar, to 
Kabul, and filled each its 
roadway for packed miles. For, 
today, the Pass was ‘ open’ to 
their travel, both ways. In an 
hour the vast enclosure was 
empty and the sweepers, dogs, 
and scavenging kites busy. 

Not for this child to accom- 
pany the westward marchers, 
and so back to the fleshpots, 
alleged, of Darband; or the 
more real joys of the Examining 
Post and old Kifayatullah. I 
wondered what sort of mess 
young Jamieson might have 
got into, and whether he had 
had the nous to ask the rusé 
old Afghan to help him out of 
it. For, at the Kotal, I had to 
stay on and answer what was 
rapidly becoming two inches 
thick of correspondence from 
the Politicals at H.Q.; to 
straighten out the tangle 
of a diplomatic inquiry. The 
Soviets’ H.Q., touchy and quick 
on the draw, as all new republics 
are, had lodged an official com- 
plaint with our Politicals bear- 
ing on the way I had liquidated 
the citizen Bieletsky, who, on 
the 15th Thermidor (or was 
it Cuspidor? I forget) had 
wasted so much of my good 
time and better whisky with 
his ridiculous cat-rattery. 

This sort of thing — this 
placing a man in an unexplored 
situation, giving him an un- 
formulated job to carry out, 
showing him by every symptom 
expressed or implied that he is 
trusted and has a free hand; 
and then, mark you, at the first 
hint of a diplomatic compli- 
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cation such as this, mobilising 
against him heavy political 
artillery, making him into a 
burnt - offering and throwing 
him to the wolves—when I 
think of all this, it makes my 
nose itch, and I get a queer sort 
of pointed feeling about the tips 
of my ears. Also, which is a 
bad thing, I mix my metaphors. 
So I suppose I had better 
stop talking about it. Carbery, 
lucky devil, hadn’t any infernal 
political work to do. Just 
clean fighting. 

I looked at Bieletsky’s latest 
effusion. Demnition horrid. 
And here was I, stuck for three 
days, till the next caravan 
went down. I tackled the 
papers. ... 

I finished the job with what 
one of the younger Politicals 
who were ragging me would, if 
written by one of his pink and 
plastered brethren, have de- 
scribed as a ‘‘ masterly minute.”’ 
At any rate, I had three times 
used words in it that would 
send them to the dictionary, 
and once to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. I had, I thought, 
quite successfully ‘ muddied 
the wells of inquiry with the 
stick of caution,” thereby ac- 
quiring at least a breathing- 
space, and was feeling happy 
again. My mule-kit had been 
led off to the sardi to join the 
convoy. The mare stood 
saddled outside the door. 

And in walked the Brigade 
Major. 

He accepted, quite helpfully, 
the great wad of closed and 
sealed papers, for sending down 
by the next Indiaward convoy, 
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thereby saving me a journey to 
his office. And, equally politely, 
he heard out my explosive 
summary of all that had kept 
me busy during those three 
days. 

“Yes. I don’t envy you. I 
wouldn’t touch politics with a 
barge-pole. By the way, some- 
thing happened the other day. 
I’d two minds about whether 
to tell you. For a bit I thought 
it might have a bearing on that 
blighter Dennison. You re- 
member. The one who bolted 
from the —th, led the Amritsar 
riot, and all that. We’d been 
told to look out for him, as he 
was expected to be making for 
Kabul, and would probably try 
to slip through, here. Well, the 
evening of Wednesday, when 
that last up-caravan came in, 
I was down at ‘ Retreat,’ same 
as everybody else. There was 
a bunch of kdfila folk standing 
near me. Usual type. Nothing 
strange about them. But one 
of them, otherwise quite normal, 
caught the tail of my eye. The 
Gurkhas were swinging up and 
down the parade. They’d a 
full suit of sixteen pipers out 
that day, and all the drums, 
playing ‘ The Deil, the Roc, an’ 
the Wee Pickle Tow ’—and you 
know what a swing that has. 
The powtndah it was caught 
my eye. Quite solemn, and 
doing nothing in particular. 
But, barely poking out from 
under his long robe, his left toe 
was tap, tap, tapping in time 
with the beat. 

“Thinks I to myself, I’ve 
never seen a Pathan do that 
before. .They’ve about as much 


notion of rhythm as a cat on 
hot bricks. As you know. But 
the drums were rattling out 
the beat, and that, I thought, 
might account for it. But 
when they halted, turned in- 
ward to the circle-trick, and 
broke from the last bar of the 
march-time into a strathspey, 
and when I saw the powtndah’s 
toe change time to the new lilt 
and keep it up to the end— 
well, I sat up. 

“It was only a couple of 
inches of toe and sandal, and 
made no noise. Just the lift, 
wriggle, and tap, in perfect 
time with the beat. I was close. 
I watched him, and it was as 
clear as day. For, when he 
changed to that strathspey 
time, he straightened just the 
least little bit in the world, 
squared his shoulders and lifted 
his head; and his arms, inside 
their big baggy sleeves, gave 
the least little bit of a hug 
across that broad chest of his. 
The man’s toe, right enough, 
twitched in time with the beat ; 
but I'll swear his whole body, 
the muscles of his legs and back, 
and the whole being of him 
rippled — you could sense it 
rather than see it—inside his 
loose clothes. And kept on 
rippling, till, in the end, the 
Gurkhas shot back into the 
four-time. The ‘ Reel of Tul- 
loch’ they played. And you 
know what a crash that has on 
the bar-beat. They did that, 
straight through, both parts, 
sixteen mortal times, before 
they swung back into the march- 
ing. I must say, those Gurks 
are good. They never hurried 
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the beat once, even though the 
very air around them vibrated 
with it. But, as you know, the 
reel-beat and the march-beat 
are one. It was the strathspey 
gave this chap away—if you 
can call it giving away. If he 
hadn’t been a Pathan, and a 
powindah at that, I'll swear that 
what was dancing through his 
blood was memory — memory 
of some long past day when he 
himself had stood up to it, 
his lass over against him, and 
the others to right and to left ; 
the kilts rolling and swinging, 
and the broad silver shoe- 
buckles all a-twinkle. But the 
chap was a Pathan, right enough. 
No mistake about that. Every 
line and look of him. Clothes ? 
Chapplis? Clothes nothing! 
It was his face, his expression. 
And his neck. Show me a white 


man who can play tribesman 

with his face, and in the lines 

of his throat and neck as well. 
“ At that moment the Brig- 


adier called me. I got away 
from him the first moment I 
could, and straight back to the 
group of Pathans. But my 
man had vanished. I’d half a 
thought to get a squad and go 
down to the sardi and nobble 
him. On suspicion. And then 
— remembering politics — I 
thought I wouldn’t. After all, 
I’d nothing to go on; and if 
the kdfila folk turned crusty, 
as well they might, and there 
had been a fight—well, you 
know, I’d have been for it. On 
a plate. So in the end I did 
nothing.” 

Somewhere at the back of 
the dust-heap that lies under 
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my hat, grey matter, very very 
slowly, began to stir. 

** What d’ he look like? Oh, 
I dunno. Short, broad, mus- 
cular sort of devil with deep-set 
eyes——”’ and he went into 
details. 

I dived for the mare. In the 
next thirty seconds she was 
the most startled animal west 
of Peshawar. 

Rattling down the Pass to 
Darband. Pushing past miles, 
it seemed, of reeking, laden 
camels who swung this way 
and that way in their leisurely 
saunter, filling the deep, dark 
ravine from edge to edge. I 
cannoned into them, squeezed 
past them, pulled up and cursed 
them when they blocked the 
narrow roadway past dodging. 
Damned the sarwdns all to hell 
for a crowd of bastard dead- 
heads, and one of them unslung 
his rifle at me. Pushing and 
shoving, and the mare’s nerves 
going all to jitters. ‘“ Three 
days gone,’ I kept saying to 
myself. Dennison! The one 
man, the one outstanding plum, 
in all those months when I had 
caught nothing worth catching 
—and he, of all people in the 
world, to get away under my 
very nose. Abdul Qudduts ? 
Quddus my foot! In the dim 
firelight of the sardi, two short 
hours after he had got in from 
watching the pipers, I, I had 
stood hand-fast with him for 
what, from first to last, must 
have been all of half an hour. 
Oh, lor’! Squeezed his fingers. 
Gazed in his face, and marked 
the superlative actor. Doubly, 
trebly blasted juggins I was! 
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But, thanks be, nobody knows 
that part! Only me—just me. 
Kifayatullah. Good old tough. 
-He’s the goods. I bet he’s 
caught him and has him safe. 
Oh, damn these confounded 
camels——”’ Crowding, shov- 
ing, in the narrowest gut of 
that narrow canyon I got an 
all unforeseen clear hundred 
yards. Hurtled across it, and 
so past the one great rock by 
which, looking down on the 
road far below him, had sat one 
Rahimullah, malik, on that day 
of days when one man, alone, 
unarmed, had ridden through. 
As has been told. 

Across the gap, and instantly 
up to my neck in camelry, and 
sweating, swearing confusion 
once more. Mile after mile. 
Pushing, shoving, in the last 
hundred yards the mare won 
clear, and we shot out of the 
mouth of the Pass like a cork 
from a bottle. In went my 
heels, down went her head. 
Two joyous bucks, and she 
settled to it. We went slap 
through Darbénd like a paper 
hoop, and out the other side ; 
and I bet the sentries thought 
the mare was bolting. Carbery, 
if the row brought him out of 
his tent, must have thought 
that at last I had done what 
he had long prophesied, and 
gone bats and blitheroe. Whoo- 
oop! I didn’t care! Here was 
something to do, at last. Ride! 
And then, “ Three days gone. 
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Three days’ start. Not a hope. 
I wonder if there’s a chance ? 
Has Kifayatullah No. 
Not a hope. Oh, lor’! String 
of nonentities. And then 
Bieletsky. And now this!” 

And now we were half-way 
down the two-mile stretch: 
good roadside sand underfoot, 
and the mare, going great guns, 
beginning to lather. Half a 
mile. And now I could see the 
wire, the tents, and the sangar. 
No sign of Jamieson. A hun- 
dred yards. Thank goodness, 
the sentry at the gateway 
recognised me: didn’t shoot, 
as well he might have done. 
He stood at the door of what I 
could see at a glance was an 
empty guard-tent, and was 
half-way through presenting 
arms when I shot past him and 
through the gateway, bellowing 
with all the force of my lungs, 
“ Kifayatullah! Kifayatwwull- 
AAAH!!!” 

He came running from the 
door of his tent, pulling on his 
kdlpak and buttoning his jacket 
as I flung myself off the mare 
and grabbed the old blighter 
by the arm. All courtesy for- 
gotten, I spluttered and gesti- 
culated in his kindly, puzzled 
old face, and dragged him past 
his tent door. Out, out and 
beyond. Out to where mile 
after empty mile of hot, yellow 
plain faced us, with not so 
much as the distant dust-cloud 
of a vanishing caravan. 





SALMON DAYS 


BY T. C. 


‘“ BaInt a bit o’ use yew 
twirling round like that. Yew 
might just so well come along 
now, for come yew got to. 
Drat ye! Keep away from that 
there rock.” Dawnay fishing 
for trout in Oak Pool had 
risen and hooked a salmon 
and was handling it with a 
skill that held me spellbound. 
He had but thirty yards of 
line on the reel of his eight- 
foot rod, and his cast was 
tapered to 3x. Nine men out 
of ten would have lost that 
fish in its first rush, but not 
Dawnay. All the time, as he 
played it, he talked to it, as 
was his habit. The fish made 


for the top of the pool and 


fought in the white water. 
“Stay there so long as yew’ve 
a mind to,” Dawnay said. 
“That’ll tire ’ee. No, yew 
baint going no higher. If yew 
thinks I’m going in arter ’ee 
yew’re mistook.” 

The fish tired of struggling 
against the heavy stickle. It 
broke back and came down 
the pool. ‘“ Yew baint going 
out that end neither,’’ Dawnay 
informed it. ‘ Here be place 
yew be due for.” ‘“ Here” 
was the shingly beach on which 
he stood, and, sure enough, 
in another few minutes the 
salmon, completely beat, was 
lying in the shallow water 
close to shore. Holding the 
rod in his right hand Dawnay 
twisted a handkerchief round 
his left, stepped into the water, 


ON DARTMOOR. 
BRIDGES. 


tailed the fish, and slung it 
ashore. He was much less 
excited than I. 

Dawnay was long, lean, 
leathery. He was not Devon- 
shire born, but had been on 
the Moor so long that his speech 
and accent were more Devon 
than Devonshire. He was a 
bachelor and lived at a small 
farm some three miles up- 
stream from Dartmeet. He 
was certainly one of the best 
fishermen on the Moor, and it 
is on record that he once 
took sixty-four salmon during 
the season—all on the West 
Dart. And, what is more, 
all on a thirty shilling licence. 
There is no such fishing nowa- 
days; for that licence covered 
the whole of the West and 
East Darts and their tributaries, 
and the number of anglers in 
1907 was less than a tenth what 
it is in 1937. 

He drank a bottle of whisky 
a day, but in those pleasant 
pre-war days whisky was only 
three-and-six a bottle, and 
perhaps it was better whisky 
than the post-war brand. Or 
else Dawnay was tougher than 
the modern toper. At any 
rate it never seemed to harm 
him, and he lived to be a long 
way past seventy. Dawnay had 
two special dislikes. They were 
worms and waders. 

“TI ’ont have they fellows 
washing their feet in my river,” 
was a favourite remark of his. 

Three or four evenings a 
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week he walked up to the Two 
Bridges Hotel, which in those 
days was kept by Henry Trina- 
man, the stoutest, kindliest, 
most genial host that ever 
stood behind a bar. One even- 
ing I met Dawnay in the 
smoking-room, and he at once 
started on his favourite topic. 

“One of they trippers was 
wading down front o’ the house 
this morning,” he told me. 
“T tell ’ee I scared ’un proper.” 

“ How ? ” I asked. 

“ Took my little rifle and put 
a few pellets all round ’un.”’ 

A quiet-looking man who 
was reading by the fire rose 
from his chair. 

“So you were the gentle- 
man who was shooting at me,”’ 
he remarked. But Dawnay 
was not dismayed. 

“Teach ’ee manners,’’ was 
his brief reply. 

One evening Dawnay was 
returning from Dartmeet. A 
few hundred yards from the 
spot where the East and West 
Dart meet is Queenie Pool. 
It is a big, deep pool a hundred 
yards long and perhaps thirty 
wide. In the centre, but deep 
below the surface, is a great 
altar rock where salmon lie. 
It is one of the two best salmon 
pools on the West Dart, the 
other being Braky Firs, a mile 
higher up. The _ fishermen’s 
path runs through thick bushes 
on the south side of Queenie 
Pool, and the dusk of a dull 
September evening was falling 
as Dawnay made his leisurely 
way along this path. 

A curious sound came to 
his ears. It sounded like some- 
one weeping. Dawnay left the 
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path and pushed his way 
through the bushes to the river 
bank. He saw a small man 
standing on the edge of the 
pool. This man held a trout 
rod in both hands, and at 
intervals a convulsive sob shook 
his weedy frame. 

“T stood and watched ’un,”’ 
Dawnay said afterwards. 
‘“‘ First, I reckoned the chap 
were loony, then I seed ’un 
take a pull on his line, but it 
were fast. 

‘*¢ What be matter?’ I asked 
’un. He turned, and the tears 
were running down his cheeks. 
‘I hooked a tremendous great 
fish,’ he said, ‘and it ran all 
up and down the pool, and 
now it be gone to the bottom 
and I can’t do nothing with 
it. And I’d ought to be home 
by now. My missus will be 
in @ proper way.’ ‘ You’m 
caught in the bottom,’ I told 
’un; ‘give me the rod.’ I 
jerked her once or twice, but 
she were fast, and I were just 
going to draw in the line and 
break ’un when off her went. 
Damned if her didn’t have a 
salmon on the end. And would 
’ee believe it, that feller had 
been there two hours and more, 
and I reckon her’d have stayed 
all night if I hadn’t come along. 
Her was schoolmaster from 
down by Ashburton.” 

“But what about 
salmon ?” I asked. 

““T caught that for ’un. A 
little ’un. Didn’t weigh more’n 
seven pound. Her didn’t ought 
to have it,” he ended angrily. 
‘‘ Her was fishing with a worm.” 

Brander Maxon was another 
of the bachelors who lodged 
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in farms and fished the Darts. 
He owned a motor tricycle 
which, when it was moving, 
made a noise like a machine- 
gun. It was fast for those 
days, being capable of thirty 
miles an hour. 

September 1907 was one of 
the driest months ever known 
on Dartmoor. 
the salmon lay for weeks in 
the big pools in the Double 
Dart, and there was no fishing 
at all on the Moor. Rain 
came on the night of the 29th, 
and next day everyone who 
owned a rod was on the rising 
river. Three men, Maxon 
among them, fished the pools 
just above Dartmeet, and had 
a wonderful catch of salmon 
and peal. At four in the after- 
noon Maxon arrived at the 
Two Bridges Hotel on his 


tricycle, with five salmon, and 


proceeded to celebrate. An 
hour later Thorne turned up. 
He was a hunting man who 
fished in summer. He and 
Maxon were not good friends. 
Thorne inspected the salmon 
laid out on the bar and spoke 
to Maxon. 

“Only five,’ he sneered. 
“ Hang it. all! I’d have made 
it half a dozen while I was 
about it, Maxon.’’ Maxon, who 
had just finished his sixth— 
or perhaps it was his seventh 
—whisky, was in a combatant 
mood. 

“T can get anozer,”’ he said 
thickly. ‘‘ I can catch a dozhen 
if I want to.” 

“ Bet you a fiver you can’t 
get a sixth fish tonight,” 
snapped Thorne. Maxon lugged 
out five sovereigns. 
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“Put up your  monish, 
Thorne.”’ Trinaman interfered. 

“* Gentlemen, don’t be foolish, 
please. It’s nearly dark and 
still raining. And the river 
is over its banks.” But Maxon 
was already outside, and the 
rapid explosions of his tricycle 
crackled through the mist. 
Crewes, a Marine, had a ten- 
horse Argyll car. Four of us 
packed in and followed. 

Great Ghost ! Howit rained ! 
And there was not time to get 
the hood up. We did the five 
hilly miles in twenty minutes, 
which was uncommon good 
going under the circumstances, 
and got there in time to see 
Maxon, rod in hand, proceeding 
to the river. 

The Dart in big flood is an 
awesome sight, and by this 
time the river was coming 
down in earnest. The roar 
was deafening. Anyone who 
had fallen in would have stood 
just the same chance as the 
proverbial celluloid cat in a 
furnace. His drenching had 
sobered Maxon to a great extent, 
but his legs were not as good 
as his head. Crewes got a rope 
and rove it round his waist, 
and two of us hung on while 
Maxon scrambled on to a big 
rock above a swinging back- 
water. By this time it was 
nearly dark, and someone 
brought down an acetylene 
lamp, the glare from which 
showed a roaring expanse of 
yellow, yeasty foam. There 
were no niceties about this 
fishing. Maxon had a lump of 
lob worms half the size of his 
fist on a big hook. His cast 
was a yard of heavy sub gut, 
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and he had a lead sinker just 
above the hook. 

The fish must have been 
ravenous that night, for at 
the second cast one took hold. 
Maxon gave him short shrift, 
and that was wise; for, once 
the salmon had got out into 
the main stream, even our 
rope would hardly have held 
him. The gaff was ready, and 
out came a cock fish of about 
ten pounds. Thorne was not 
pleased at losing his fiver, but, 
before the party broke up that 
night, he had long forgotten 
his grievance. If I remember 
rightly he and Maxon did a step- 
dance together, and afterwards 
embraced one another warmly. 

Maxon was completely reck- 
less where salmon-fishing was 
concerned. One evening he 
was coming home after an 
unsuccessful day. He was cross- 
ing Huccaby Bridge when he 
looked down and spotted a 
good fish lying under a rock 
to the right. Huccaby Bridge 
is narrow and humped and 
has a low stone parapet. Just 
above it is a large pool from 
which the river empties through 
@ narrow, rock-bound channel 
not more than twelve to fifteen 
feet wide and perhaps four 
feet deep. This is spanned by 
the bridge, and I think I am 
safe in saying that the top 
of the parapet is fully ten feet 
above the surface of the water. 

At once Maxon put a prawn 
on his hook, fastening it firmly 
with copper wire, and dropped 
the bait over the parapet. It 
almost bumped the salmon’s 
nose, and the great fish twisted 
suddenly, snapped, and was 


hooked. Naturally he went 
up-stream, and only a salmon- 
fisher knows how precisely the 
speed of a hooked fish resembles 
a lightning flash. Maxon, how- 
ever, was almost equally quick. 
He flung himself over the 
parapet and dropped straight 
into the river. How he got 
down without breaking himself 
or his rod—of that he knows 
as little as I or anyone else. 
But somehow he did get down, 
and found himself up to his 
armpits in water, with the line 
stillrunning off thereel. Luckily 
for him the fish stopped short 
and did not go out of the top 
of the pool. Maxon managed 
to force himself against the 
stiff stream under the bridge 
into shallower water at the 
lip of the pool; from that 
standpoint he fought the fish, 
and, after a tough struggle, 
killed it. This salmon weighed 
eighteen pounds, and I believe 
the record for the West Dart 
is twenty-two pounds. It was 
distinctly a stout effort. 

There are some rather terri- 
fying holes in the Dart. One 
is Hurdle Pool. It is not very 
big, but the swift stream striking 
at an angle against a high bank 
forms an ugly spin which at 
flood times becomes a roaring 
whirlpool. One March morning 
the late Colonel P. H. Fawcett, 
who, it will be remembered, 
disappeared in Central Brazil 
some years ago, was fishing 
down from Two Bridges, and 
had nearly reached Hurdle Pool 
when he saw a young man 
standing stark naked on the 
bank. March on Dartmoor is 
even less temperate than in 
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most other parts of England, 
and, though this March morning 
was sunny, the temperature of 
the river was little above freez- 
ing point. Before Colonel 
Fawcett had recovered from 
his surprise the man plunged 
in. The Colonel, hurrying to 
the spot, was in time to help 
the other out, and remarked 
rather drily that it hardly 
seemed weather for bathing. 
“T wasn’t bathing, sir,’ said 
the youth as he tried to dry 
himself with a handkerchief. 
“T got my cast hung up, and, 
since it was the only good one 
I had, went in to free it.”” The 
young man was a curate, and 
no doubt the cost of a cast 
meant something to him. But 
this, too, was a stout effort. 
One of the most regular 
visitors to Trinaman’s was a 
London solicitor named Meares. 
A stout, jolly fellow, he was 
popular with everyone. He 
was a keen trout fisherman, but 
never troubled about salmon. 
Gillies were unknown on the 
Moor in pre-war days, but 
Meares always took with him 
a smart little lad named Tommy 
French, son of the ostler at 
the hotel. ‘“‘ He can pull me 
out if I fall in,’’ Meares used 
to remark with his usual chuckle, 
but, since Meares weighed 
fourteen stone and Tommy 
possibly six, it is doubtful 
whether the boy would have 
been of usein such an emergency. 
Tommy, however, carried the 
lunch and the landing-net, and 
made himself generally useful. 
One fine June day Meares 
was casting across a pool near 
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Little Sherberton when Tommy, 
whose eyes were needle-sharp, 
spotted a salmon lying in a 
deep channel a little higher up 
and suggested that Mr Meares 
might try for it. Meares was 
all excitement. He despatched 
Tommy to dig worms, and 
himself set to work to plait 
three trout casts together, for 
he had no heavy tackle. By 
the time that Tommy returned 
with a couple of large lob 
worms wrapped in a handker- 
chief Meares’ preparations were 
complete. The casts were 
plaited and soaked, the dressing 
had been clipped from the 
largest fly in Meares’ book, 
and the hook attached to the 
treble cast. 

The fish, as has been said, 
lay in a narrow gut with a 
big rock on each side, so it 
was possible to approach un- 
seen and float the bait down to 
it. We will not go into the 
vexed question of why a salmon, 
which is supposed not to feed 
in fresh water, is so often 
tempted by a worm. This one 
wasted no time in taking hold, 
and went off up-stream at the 
rate of knots. Quite how Meares 
followed he could never ex- 
plain. He was not built for 
fast moving. At times he was 
in over his waist. But, if 
excitable, Meares knew his job, 
and presently had the fish in 
@ pool and was on terms with 
it. Tommy was at his heels 
with the net, but Meares saw 
at once that the little folding 
trout net was utterly inadequate 
to hold a salmon. 

“‘ Go to the farm,”’ he panted. | 
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‘“ Borrow Mr Dawnay’s gaff. 
And be quick, Tommy.” 
Tommy went across the river 
like a redshank, leaping from 
rock to rock. The fish was 
getting tired now, but still 
made heavy rushes, and Meares 
had his work cut out to keep 
it in the pool. It seemed an 
hour before Tommy returned ; 
then, instead of the gaff, he 
carried a pitchfork. Breath- 
lessly he explained that Mr 
Dawnay was fishing down-river, 
and had his gaff with him. 
“But Vil get ’un with this,” 
he promised, and was as good 
as his word. The salmon was 
a clean run fish of about nine 
pounds, and as good as ever 
came out of the Dart. I can 
testify to that for I helped to 
eat it. 

One hot August day I was 
busy in my garden when a 
young fellow named Bates 
turned up. Bates had just 
arrived at the hotel for his 
summer holiday, and was mad 
on fishing, but freely confessed 
that he knew little about it. 
He was a pleasant, ingenuous 
youth who travelled on a motor 
bicycle, carrying his luggage in 
@ side-car. 

“T want to catch a salmon,” 
he informed me. “Come on 
down to the river and let’s try 
for one.’”? I laughed. There 
had been no rain to speak of 
for weeks, and the river was 
about as low as I had ever 
seen it. I explained at some 
length, pointing out that no 
one had taken a fish since June, 
and that he would have to 
wait for the next spate. Bates 
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was not discouraged. ‘“ At any 
rate you can show me how it’s 
done,” he said. ‘I’ve never 
seen anyone use a salmon rod.”’ 
As I have said, it was a lovely 
afternoon, I was not particularly 
busy, and a jaunt down to Dart- 
meet appealed to me. I yielded, 
went into the house and fetched 
my salmon rod and tackle, 
including a bottle of prawns. 
Bates drove me down the dusty 
five miles of road which runs 
between Two Bridges and Dart- 
meet. This, I may say, was 
long before the era of tar. We 
had tea at the water-bailiff’s 
cottage, then strolled up to 
Queenie Pool, where the shadows 
were already lengthening. The 
water was so clear that the 
great altar rock was plainly 
visible, but, so far as I could 
see, there was not a single 
salmon in the pool. <A few 
small trout rising starred the 
glassy surface. Of course it 
was quite hopeless, but Bates 
had to have his lesson, so I 
tied a small prawn on a single 
hook. The three-yard gut 
cast was brand-new. Then I 
went to the head of the pool 
where the deep stickle breaks 
in between two rocks, dropped 
the prawn at the top, and let 
it swim down through the white 
water. 

Half- way down the line 
checked. I thought the bait 
was on the bottom and was 
just going to raise the point 
when there was a slight jerk. 
Hardly able to believe my 
senses, I waited tensely. The 
line began to move up-stream ; 
I struck, and Bates yelled with 
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excitement as the line screamed 
off the reel under the first 
rush of a well-hooked salmon. 
The fish went in a great curve 
out to the far side of the big 
pool. Then he jumped. A 
good ’un. Fourteen pounds 
if an ounce. I gave him the 
butt. I had to; for if he went 
down, the odds were that I 
should lose him in the tangle 
of sharp-edged boulders at the 
foot of the pool. I ran hard 
to get below him, and succeeded 
in doing so. He turned and 
went up again towards the head 
of the pool. ‘ And that’s all 
right,”’ I said to Bates. “ Now 
we have him.” He jumped 
again, then made another rush. 
I held him, and the broken 
line flicked back almost. in 
my face. The brand-new seven- 
and-sixpenny cast had gone in 
the middle. There are some 
tragedies which do not bear 
discussion. Bates and I were 
very silent as we drove home. 

Now and then I had leave 
for a day’s fishing on the five 
miles of the Double Dart im- 
mediately below Dartmeet. 
This is good water, so, what- 
ever the weather, I always had 
a try, and sometimes a quite 
unexpected reward. One such 
day remains vividly in my 
memory. It was very hot, 
very bright, and the water 
almost as clear as the air. I 
had been down to the very end 
of the stretch, tried all I knew 
and never touched a fish. It 
is difficult fishing, for the river 
is heavily bushed and the banks 
extremely steep and rugged. 
Six o’clock found me back 
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within a mile of Dartmeet, 
and suddenly I saw a fish run 
up into a stickle. 

This stickle was a narrow 
gut in mid-stream. Im- 
mediately below it a fair-sized 
oak spread its branches close 
over the water, while, above, a 
large rock projected into the 
river. I studied the place. It 
was out of the question to 
put a fly over that fish, but I 
saw that I could drop a prawn 
into the place. Yet, suppose I 
hooked the fish—what then ? 
If it went down I did not see 
any way of following it, but 
if it went up I might be able 
to scramble round the end of 
that rock. I took off my fly 
cast, put a prawn on a single 
hook, and swung it out into the 
head of the channel. Nothing 
happened. But the fish was 
there and I wanted it badly. 
Time and again I ran the 
prawn down the stickle, and 
once I saw the fish move. I 
sat down, filled and smoked a 
pipe, then tried again. I would 
not. like to say how many 
times I swam that prawn over 
that infernal fish ; but the fish 
got tired of it before I did. 
There was a vicious swirl, the 
line tightened, I struck, and the 
beggar shot away—down-stream. 

In I went. I did not know 
how deep it was, but, even if 
I had to swim, I meant to have 
that fish. I was not wearing 
waders, but a pair of felt-soled 
fishing-boots. Compressed felt, 
I may say, is the only substance 
that gives foothold on wet 
and dry rocks alike. The water 
‘was not as deep as I had thought, 
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and I got round the oak without 
going in above the third button 
of my waistcoat. By that 
time forty yards were off my 
reel and the line had gone slack. 
The fish was off, of course, and, 
as I started reeling in, I cursed 
myself as a fool for fishing in 
such a hopeless place. A 
surprise was in store. The fish 
was lying up behind a rock in 
broken water, but the hook was 
still in it, and next moment it 
was off again, still on its way 
to Dartmouth. Immediately 
below was a fearsome caldron, 
known as the Jug and Bottle, 
where the whole stream pours 
in one spout into a small, deep, 
black hole set around with 
monstrous masses of granite. 
Before I could do anything to 
stop it my fish was in this pot, 
but, instead of staying there 
and fighting, was in and out 
like a jack-in-the-box and over 
a three-foot fall into Weir Pool 
below. 

Since that exciting evening 
I have more than once visited 
the spot and pointed out to 
friends the rocks I crossed in 
a series of mad leaps, but I 
myself have remained the 
greatest sceptic on the possi- 
bility of a middle-aged man 
with a lame left leg accomplish- 
ing such crazy feats. Yet I 
must have accomplished them ; 
for certainly I never was on 
the bank or anywhere near it, 
and the next thing of which I 
was clearly conscious was find- 
ing myself standing waist-deep 
on a narrow ridge of rock at 
the head of Weir Pool, with 


the fish still on. Weir Pool 
gains its name from the wall of 
rock that bounds its lower end, 
over which the river tumbles 
very much as it might over an 
artificial weir. If my salmon 
once got across that ridge it 
was definitely lost; the water 
in front and on either side of 
me would have been over my 
head. Yet again and again I 
believed that this must happen ; 
for, though my rod was nearly 
double, I could not do a thing 
with that fish. It seemed to 
me that I must have hooked the 
father of all the Dart salmon. 
It felt like an hour before I 
got sight of the creature, and 
it probably was quite ten 
minutes. Then it came to 
the surface, and I saw it to be | 
a good fish of fourteen to fifteen 
pounds, foul-hooked behind the 
dorsal fin. 

My troubles were not over. 
In the course of my gymnastics 
my folding gaff had worked 
itself round to the small of 
my back, and I had a nice job 
releasing it with one hand. 
When I did at last get it free 
I made a good job and drove 
the steel so deep into the 
salmon that there was no chance 
of its getting free. After that 
I had to climb out at the head 
of the pool. In spite of the 
chill of the water I was dripping 
with sweat and so breathless 
that, after killing my fish, I 
dropped flat on the grass and 
lay for many minutes before I 
was able to gather up my gear 
and my salmon and make my 
aching way back to Dartmeet. 


BRIEF CAREER. 


BY GILBERT HACKFORTH-JONES. 


SHE looked very small com- 
pared with the giant ships 
building at adjacent slipways. 
As yet unnamed she was known 
in the yard as Job Number 543, 
and would continue so to be 
called, even after the launching 
ceremony, by the workmen en- 
gaged in building her. 

But to her Captain and First 
Lieutenant she was already the 
Diver. Even at this early 


stage in her career they were 
visualising her as a completed 
submarine and were making 
plans for the organisation of 
her crew and the furnishings 


of her compartments. 

In spite of her minute tonnage, 
@ mere seven hundred compared 
to the giants of twenty and 
thirty thousand tons, she 
already looked what she in- 
deed was, the most deadly 
weapon designed by man for 
the destruction of his fellow 
creatures. For, single-handed, 
she could, in a day’s work, 
sink all those proud monsters 
whose decks towered fifty feet 
above her little superstructure. 
Her existence meant the con- 
struction of many anti-sub- 
marine craft and the creation 
of a new technique in warfare. 
And she was only one of a 
class of eighteen. 

Suspended from her upper 
works were plank  stagings 


I. 


whereon, perched precariously, 
a small gang of workmen busily 
drove the last rivets of her 
hull plating. It was a hot 
June afternoon. The sun 
poured down on the unshaded 
north country shipyard, and 
a fitful breeze, blowing small 
clouds of dust into the air, 
increased the general discomfort 
of the workers. To the unin- 
itiated the clatter and roar of 
the riveters would have been 
the most nerve-racking of all 
these unpleasant surroundings, 
but it had long ceased to disturb 
those who daily lived with it. 
So little were they affected 
by the noise that they were 
able to converse as _ they 
worked. 

The riveters worked in pairs, 
and each pair was supplied 
with rivets heated to red heat 
by an apprentice plying a hand- 
worked forge. 

One apprentice on the star- 
board saddle tank was bored 
with his work. It was not an 
exacting task, but it required 
@ certain concentration which 
prevented those delightful in- 
cursions to the realms of 
imagination and the movies; 
for George, that being his name, 
was passionately fond of the 
films. He had often enough 
allowed himself so to wander, 
only to be brought up short 
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by the demands of his superiors. 
They worked on piece rates 
and objected strongly to being 
kept waiting for their rivets. 
There was another matter about 
which George had to take care. 
If a rivet is overheated the 
steel becomes white hot and 
sparkles with showers of minute 
particles of burning metal. This 
burning destroys the fibrous 
grain of the steel and turns 
it instead to a crystalline sub- 
stance of little strength and 
with a consequent tendency 
to fracture. A burnt rivet if 
detected meant a thick ear for 
George, and old Wilson, in 
spite of his grey hairs, had a 
heavy hand. 

And so, as the flies buzzed 
around his head and the dust 
clogged his breathing organs, 
George wished himself any- 


where else but in his present 


situation. He worked his 
bellows with one hand and 
poked a rivet into the hot spot 
of the forge with mechanical 
precision, but as he suppressed 
a yawn his eyes roamed from 
their work in search of diversion. 

It was forthcoming in the 
shape of the well-dressed and 
graceful lady who, accompanied 
by her husband and a small 
white dog, was picking her 
way carefully through the dock- 
yard dirt and approaching Job 
Number 543. 

George’s eyes lit up—just 
like Belle Bellville, he thought, 
and the young chap beside 
her looks a bit of a toff too— 
he sighed and wished things 
were different for him, and 
then something happened 
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which attracted the attention 
of all around. 

A large’ sandy - coloured 
mongrel emerged from behind 
the keel-blocks and flung itself 
at the little Sealyham. A cry 
from the lady and a shout from 
her companion informed the 
surrounding world that a fight 
was on. Even men on piece- 
work paused to watch the 
outcome of this unprovoked 
attack. 

The result came as a surprise 
for all but the owners of the 
smaller dog. He quickly demon- 
strated yet again that size and 
weight will not prevail against 
a stout heart. Bowled over for 
a second by the unexpected 
attack, he paused and then rose 
in his wrath and set on his 
adversary. It was a short, 
sharp tussle, but, after the first 
moment, the outcome was never 
in doubt. The cowardly assail- 
ant realised his mistake and 
disappeared back into his hiding- 
place. The lady picked up the 
Sealyham and kissed it. 

For a second George was in 
ecstasy, and then his joy turned 
to consternation when he saw 
that his rivet was white hot and 
blazing with sparks. He cast 
a surreptitious glance at old 
Wilson, and, finding that so far 
his fault had not been dis- 
covered, plunged the rivet into 
a can of water. With a hiss 
and a spatter the fiery particle 
became a black and normal- 
looking rivet. It was the work 
of a second to thrust it back 
into the fire and raise its 
temperature again to red heat. 
Just as Wilson asked what the 
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hell was keeping him it was 
ready, and he dropped it with 
his tongs into a tube, whence 
it rattled down to Wilson’s mate, 
Andy, who was ensconced in- 
side the submarine. Andy 
poked it through its rivet-hole 
and held it there with a 
maul while Wilson applied the 
pneumatic riveter. 

It looked all right from the 
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outside, but there was a large 
crack across the shank which 
might under circumstances of 
stress and strain develop into 
a fracture. 

George, relieved and jubilant 
at having escaped the long arm 
of old Wilson’s justice, whistled 
cheerfully and reflected that 
the day was turning out better 
than he could have expected. 


Il. 


On another sunny day about 
three weeks later young Charles 
Baxter, First Lieutenant- 


designate of H.M. Submarine 
Diver, accompanied again by 
his wife, but this time without 
the Sealyham, made his way 
towards the slipway where Job 
Number 543 was waiting to be 


launched. 

The builders had prepared 
her for her christening. She 
looked sleek and shiny in a 
coat of silver-grey paint, and 
large ensigns flew from poles 
erected on her upper deck. 

A platform covered with red 
bunting had been erected close 
under her bows and on this a 
throng of local notabilities, in- 
vited by the firm to witness 
the launching ceremony, was 
slowly assembling. The humbler 
members of the public had also 
been admitted to the yard and 
were gathered in serried ranks 
on either side of the vessel. 
Another stand, composed of a 
few planks, was provided for 
the Press who were present in 
force complete with cameras. 

The Baxters climbed the short 


stairway to the launching plat- 
form and looked around them 
at their fellow guests. Here 
and there they recognised 
Admiralty officials, but there 
was no one present whom they 
knew well enough to talk with, 
and so they settled themselves 
in a corner of the platform and 
waited for the ceremony to 
begin. 

The chairman of directors of 
the firm, who had come from 
London’ especially for the 
launch, was greatly experienced 
in these matters and realised 
the importance of the time 
factor when staging a spectacle. 
Some moments after the last of 
the guests had assembled he 
could be seen in company with 
his satellites leisurely escorting 
the Distinguished Lady, whose 
fate it was to perform the 
christening ceremony, through 
the yard. He pointed out 
riveting machines, showed her 
the giant liner on the adjacent 
slipway, directed her attention 
to a particularly massive steel 
casting, and then, as if by an 
afterthought, led her to the 
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steps of the launching platform 
and gently urged her to mount. 

She went timidly up the 
stairs and was met at the top 
by the manager, who had been 
stamping with impatience as 
the valuable minutes passed. 
The hum and rattle of the 
workers on other ships died 
away. An expectant silence 
reigned. A little girl thrust 
forward a bouquet of red roses, 
and burst into tears. 

The manager reached out a 
large red hand and grasped 
the bottle which hung on a 
gaily coloured cord from the 
bows of the submarine. In a 
booming undertone he whispered 
tothe Lady. Necks were craned, 
and excited whispers rose among 


the multitude and died away. 


The Lady grasped the bottle 
and looked uncertainly at it. 
“Shall I do it now?” she 
murmured. ‘ Yes!’ roared the 
manager in what he fondly 
imagined to be a whisper. 

She pulled the bottle back. 
“T name this ship the Diver, 
and may good fortune attend 
all who sail in her.’ Crack! 
With a decisive movement she 
hurled the bottle against the 
submarine. Although they were 
expecting it the spectators 
jumped as the wine foamed 
down the bows of the vessel. 
For a moment their attention 
was held by the warm vinegary 
smell of the escaping liquid ; 
then they remembered the ship. 
All eyes stared at the bows. 
“ She’s not moving,” whispered 
Mrs Baxter. ‘ Wait,’’ hissed 
her husband, standing on the 
tips of his toes, the better to 
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see. Then a sigh of relief 
escaped from his lips. ‘“ She’s 
moving !”’ he said in a jubilant 
voice. His cry was taken up 
by all present. ‘ There she 
goes!” they shouted. 

She started very slowly, 
rather a8 an express train 
makes her first movement on 
departure. Then she gathered 
speed and travelled swiftly and 
silently down to the waters. 

“Cheer!” boomed the 
manager, and he let out a 
stentorian bellow which was 
echoed by all around him. 
Flick-flick went the cameras. 

She made a satisfying sight 
as she met the first touch of 
the water, and rode proudly 
upright, her flags blowing out 
in the breeze. 

“A perfect launch!’ roared 
the manager, and wrung the 
Distinguished lLady’s hand 
fervently. Hardly waiting to 
watch the tugs grappling with 
the newly born vessel, the 
spectators turned and followed 
the manager down the stair- 
way. The launching ceremony 
was over, but luncheon was not. 

The firm had a well-deserved 
reputation for doing their guests 
well. ‘“ That is why you always 
see the same people at every 
launch,’”? confided an elderly 
overseer to Baxter as they 
slowly followed the procession 
to the main offices. 

On their way they were 
joined by Baxter’s captain. 
Lieutenant-Commander Carvin 
was a striking personality. He 
possessed a deep and interesting 
voice which was marred by a 
grating twang on the high notes. 
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As with the voice so it was 
with the appearance. He was 
almost good-looking, reflected 
Mrs Baxter, but for some ugly 
lines at the corner of his eyes 
and a slight facial twitch. 

“See how the boarders run, 
each to get the biggest bun,”’ 
Carvin murmured confidentially. 
“These people have been here 
before. Depend on it, there’s 
good stuff waiting in the dining- 
room.” 

They entered a large room 
and drifted to their allotted 
seats. When all were seated 
the chairman entered with the 
Distinguished Lady by another 
door. This brought them to 
their feet; then they subsided 
once more, and a hum of 


conversation began to spread 
round the room. Bang-bang 
went the chairman’s hammer, 


and he was up again. “ For 
what we are about to receive ”’ 
—he had caught them all—by 
the time they had struggled 
up, dropped their napkins and 
handbags, they caught the last 
words— truly thankful, Amen.” 

A popping of corks supple- 
mented the doubtful echo of the 
‘ Amen,’ and lunch began. The 
Baxters, seated with Carvin, 
were vastly entertained. The 
food was excellent and Baxter 
thought the wine good. Carvin, 
however, rolled it round his 
tongue, made a wry face, and 
whispered, “The wine that 
launched a thousand ships.” 
Then, having contributed his 
epigram, he drained his glass 
and continued to do so as long 
as the waiters responded to the 
sight of an empty one. 
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The chairman made himself 
extremely pleasant to the Dis- 
tinguished Lady, and except 
for his furtive glances at his 
gold watch no one would have 
guessed that he was wondering 
whether he could possibly catch 
the three-fifty back to town. 
As the meal neared its end he 
took the precaution of leaning 
over to the managing director 
and asking two questions. One 
was the name of the Dis- 
tinguished Lady, and the other 
—the name of the ship they 
had just launched. 

Having received a satisfactory 
reply to both questions, he beat 
on the table and brought the 
company to their feet by toast- 
ing His Majesty, sat down, beat 
the table again, and rose to 
deliver his oration. 

A dutiful round of applause 
greeted him, and he began. 

It had always been a good 
speech, and in his opinion he 
had improved it greatly since 
he had delivered it for the first 
time some five years back. 
He began by congratulating the 
Distinguished Lady on her re- 
markable skill in the art of 
launching ships. Anyone, he 
said, would have thought that 
she had been in the habit of 
launching ships as a matter of 
daily routine. But then per- 
haps—and here he winked 
broadly at his audience—she 
had been practising secretly ; 
he expanded this theme, hint- 
ing of empty bottles flung with 
unerring aim against the fowl- 
house door. 

The audience tittered and the 
Distinguished Lady composed 
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herself afresh to endure to the 
last this honourable ordeal 
which had been thrust upon 
her. 

Having disposed of the guest 
of honour, he turned, as if by 
chance, to the activities of the 
firm. 

At this stage the local re- 
porters sighed and pocketed 
their notebooks. No need to 
write that down, it was 
already set up for the evening 
edition. 

After twenty minutes’ dis- 
sertation on the efficiency of 
the firm, their pleasure at build- 
ing for the Royal Navy and 
their regret that the Admiralty 
did not always place their 
orders where they could best 
be executed, the chairman 
paused, and then, turning to his 
guest, he whipped a large jewel- 
case from his pocket and humbly 
besought her to accept this 
paltry trinket as some slight 
memento of the great service 
she has rendered the firm that 
day by launching in such 
a truly magnificent manner 
H.M.S.—he paused and got it 
—H.M.S. Diver. 

He sat down amidst thunder- 
ous applause. 

The rest of the ceremony was 
in the nature of an anticlimax. 
The Distinguished Lady rose 
and in a few gracious but in- 
audible words thanked those 
responsible for the honour that 
had been paid her. Then the 
manager reiterated with con- 
siderable vehemence the chair- 
man’s remarks on the efficiency 
of the firm, looking as he did 
80 very hard at the newspaper 
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reporters, who reluctantly 
reached for their notebooks 
and went through the form of 
taking notes. 

As the applause which fol- 
lowed this last speech died away 
the chairman rose to his feet 
and escorted his guest from 
the room. The company began 
slowly to disperse. 

“The tumult and the shout- 
ing dies,’’ said Carvin, speaking 
with one of the firm’s cigars 
between his teeth. ‘“ What 
about. the Captain and the 
First Lieutenant departing to 
view the good ship Diver.” 
Together they strolled down 
to the wet-dock where the 
submarine had been berthed 
after the launch. Carvin was 
in excellent form and kept 
them amused by his misquota- 
tions and pungent criticisms 
of the ceremony.. 

As they reached the dock- 
side it became apparent that 
the Diver’s morning glory also 
had departed. The flags were 
no longer flying, already a 
crane was hoisting a large 
portion of upper-deck casing 
from over the engine-room ; 
the upper works were festooned 
in countless pneumatic hoses, 
and gangs of workmen were 
streaming on board to continue 
the labours interrupted by the 
launching. 

Mrs Baxter ventured a remark. 
‘She doesn’t look very much 
like a submarine now,’ she 
said. ‘When will she be 
finished ? ” 

“Tf all goes well we’ll leave 
here finally in January,”’ replied 
Carvin, “‘ which reminds me, 
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Baxter—if you’ll excuse shop 
@ minute—about those hydro- 
plane units.” 

The conversation became a 
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technical duet. Elaine Baxter 
did not mind; she contented 
herself with looking at her 
husband. 


Ii. 


The summer months slid away, 
autumn followed only too 
quickly, and, as the first winter 
fogs and gales gave their warn- 
ings of more to follow, the 
Diver began to come to life. 

In November the engines, 
which had been but six months 
previously a mass of white 
lines on a blue print, were 
given their first run. Trial 
followed trial. Each piece of 
machinery installed was given 
a series of exacting tests and 
inspections by gentlemen who 
arrived from London and whose 
ill - fitting, but spotless, plain 
clothes proclaimed them to be 
Naval officers. As Christmas 
approached, a full complement 
of officers and men arrived 
from the submarine depot, and 
uniforms were now a not un- 
usual sight in that essentially 
civilian ship-yard. 

Thus it was that after a 
series of diving and speed trials 
in the Firth of Clyde, Diver was 
passed as fit for service, and 
it now only remained for the 
final acceptance trial to be 
carried out. This was to be 
in the nature of a formality, 
consisting of a two hours’ run 
on the engines and then the 
formal handing over of the 
vessel to the Navy by the 
contractors; after which the 
Diver was to disembark her 


civilian passengers and proceed 
to her naval base as a submarine 
in full commission. 

As First Lieutenant, the onus 
of the organisation for ex- 
tracting from the dockyard 
some forty sailors, their posses- 
sions, and twenty tons of 
stores, fell heavily on Baxter. 
And so his brow was furrowed 
with care as he walked through 
the shipyard on a last tour 
of inspection of the numerous 
stores and offices which his 
crew was leaving. 

It was a raw January morn- 
ing, and as he hurried along 
he felt none too warmly clad, 
though he was in a heavy 
overcoat; for a biting wind 
was blowing from the north- 
east, bringing with it more 
than a hint of snow in the 
near future. 

He entered a block of offices 
and made his way to the one 
which he and Carvin had used 
as their headquarters during 
the past seven months. It 
looked very bare now with 
all the litter of stationery, to 
which he had become ac- 
customed, removed. A _ clip 
of Admiralty telegrams hanging 
on a nail attracted his attention. 
He crossed the room and, re- 
moving them, glanced through 
them to see if they should be 
preserved. One caught his eye. 
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It was addressed : ‘‘ Admiralty 
to All Ships. The following list 
of half-yearly promotions is 
promulgated for information.” 
Then followed a string of names. 
Baxter felt a renewed pang. 
Poor Carvin, he had had such 
high hopes when they had 
first joined the Diver in June, 
and now two promotion lists 
had left him out. 

He reflected how much the 
Skipper had changed as the 
result of his disappointment. 
His early debonair manner and 
cynical detachment had been 
replaced by @ nervous irritation 
that made the lives of his 
subordinates far from happy. 
In the words of the Service the 
Skipper was suffering from a 
somewhat severe attack of 
promotionitis. 

He heard a chuckle behind 


him and two North Country 
voices which he recognised as 
those of two of the firm’s fore- 


men. 
him. 

“You see, Thomas, not con- 
tent to rob the yard of all the 
year’s supply of mahogany as 
well as several drums of varnish 
and the Lord knows what else, 
he’s been planning to steal the 
roll-top desk. I always thought 
he had a hankering after it.” 

“These naval officers,” re- 
sponded the other, “‘ why, they’d 
take the wallpaper off your own 
drawing-room as soon as kiss 
your hand. Oh, hallo! Mr 
Baxter,” he remarked in mock 
surprise; ‘I hadn’t seen you. 
We were just saying how sad 
we’d be without you.” 

“Poor, Thomas—poor was 


They were talking at 
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the word ” the former 
speaker rammed home his 
pleasantry ; “poor as church 
mice with no mahogany and no 
varnish ! ” 

Baxter screwed up the tele- 
gram into a ball and threw it 
at the two officials. They were 
all very good friends. ‘ Can’t 
stand here listening to your 
lies, my friends,’’ he retorted. 
“ Out of my way!” He dived 
for the door and handed them 
off as he went out. ‘See you 
on board!” he shouted and 
went on his business. 

As he hurried along to his 
next port of call he glanced at 
his watch. An hour before 
they sailed; he would just 
do it. 

His way took him past the 
slipways and he paused a 
moment to look at the scene. 
Gone were the two monsters 
that had shared the yard 
with the Diver—gone, and in 
their places lay the gaunt 
frames of other vessels. A 
nearly completed destroyer oc- 
cupied the submarine’s former 
building berth. 

He reached the main store- 
house and entered. The fat 
old storekeeper, rubbing his 
grimy hands on the seat of his 
dirtier overall trousers, stepped 
out of the gloom and welcomed 
him. 

‘¢ Morning, Mr Baxter. Glad 
to see you to say good-bye.” 
He advanced a hand. The 
ambiguity of his greeting was 
clearly meant to be taken the 
right way. 

“Just called in to see if 
we’d forgotten anything, Walter, 
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and to wish you a _ fond 
farewell.” 

Walter grinned and, turning 
round, waved his hand at a 
little heap of articles on a near- 
by bench. Baxter pounced on 
them. ‘My cripes! The an- 
eroid and two pairs of glasses,’’ 
he exclaimed, gathering them 
up. ‘I'll murder the Sub. for 
this! Walter, you’re a brick. 
Here, have a drink on it.”” A 
coin changed hands. 

“Thought you might be 
wanting ’em. Thank you, 
chum.” They shook hands and 
Walter waddled away into the 
shadows. Baxter gathered up 
his prizes and went on his 
way. 

“ Better say good-bye to the 
manager, even though we 
haven’t always seen eye to eye,”’ 
he reflected, and went toward 


the main block of managerial 
offices. 
“* Just popped in to say good- 
bye, sir,” he said on entering. 
The manager at first was in- 


clined to be pompous. “ Your 
captain has already been in,” 
he replied, looking over his 
spectacles. ‘‘ Anything more I 
can do for you ? ” 

Baxter flushed. “I only 
wanted to thank you for putting 
up with us—I’m afraid we 
must have been a bit of a 
nuisance to you lately.” 

The manager rose from his 
desk and allowed a friendly 
smile to flicker momentarily 
over his face. ‘“ All in the 
day’s work, my boy, all in 
the day’s work, and I'll say 
this: you’ve got the best sub- 
marine that ever came out of 
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this yard. Drop us a card and 
let us know how she behaves; 
we like to hear good news of 
the ships we build.’ 

They parted on the best 
of terms, and Baxter was glad 
that he had risked a snub, 
He hurried through the crew’s 
wash places and locker rooms, 
observing with satisfaction that 
he could trust the Coxswain 
to do his job properly, and 
made tracks for the Diver, 
which was moored in the wet- 
dock. 

The dock gates were just 
opening as he arrived and he 
heard the Captain ordering the 
crew to harbour stations. He 
scrambled on to the bridge 
and reported that everybody 
and everything was on board, 
and, putting his rescued articles 
on the chart table with a 
nasty look which boded ill 
for the Sub. when he got him 
alone, went down on deck to 
take charge forward. A diminu- 
tive tug put a line on to the 
bows and stood by. A little 
party of contractors, foremen, 
and admiralty overseers came 
across the gangway and stood 
on the upper deck stamping 
their feet and blowing out 
their cheeks. 

“ Better go below,’’ advised 
Baxter ; “it’s warmer there.” 

“Let go!’ shouted the 
Skipper, and waved to the tug 
to hand off. 

The tow-line tautened. 

Baxter looked around him 
to see if their departure was 
causing any interest among the 
men who had striven for a 
year to make them what they 
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were. Not a soul looked in 
their direction. Riveters were 
chattering, cranes were hoisting, 
engines pulling great loads 
puffed noisily about their busi- 
ness, but no one had time for 
sentiment or sight-seeing. The 
yard was minding its own 
business and the Diver was 
no longer in that category. 

As soon as she was pointing 
for the dock entrance, Carvin 
slipped the tug and took his 
command out into the busy 
river without further aid. In 
a few minutes they were clear 
of the yard and were making 
their way down-stream towards 
the open sea. It was cold 
work on the fo’c’sle, and Baxter 
was not sorry when, having 
seen that all was secured for 
sea, he was able to dismiss 
his men and follow them to 
the comparative warmth and 
comfort of the vessel’s bridge. 

He reported, “‘ Upper deck 
secured,” to the Skipper, and 
went below to make sure that 
all was shipshape. He found 
the Coxswain supervising the 
stowing of bags and hammocks 
in the fore-compartment and 
was a silent witness to a nice 
piece of tongue-play on that 
gentleman’s part—‘‘ And re- 
member,’’ he was saying, “ you 
are now at sea and this ’ere’s 
@ submarine. You are no 
longer living ashore in lodgings 
with the landlady’s daughter 
to tidy up after you, and what’s 
more, this ’ere vessel will begin 
to roll by-and-by, and so you’d 
better make sure there’s no 
briccy-brac to get ’urt.” 
Baxter left him to get on with 
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his job of ‘shaking down the 
crew,’ and paused at the little 
electric galley where the ship’s 
cook was preparing the mid- 
day meal. Observing to himself 
that the cook resembled every 
other one he’d ever known, 
in that he cooked everything 
two hours before it was eaten, 
he passed on to the officers’ 
quarters. ; 

A cheery atmosphere pre- 
vailed in the tiny wardroom. 
It was taxed to its capacity 
to seat all the passengers who 
had found it their duty to be 
present at the acceptance trials. 
Pipes had been lit, and the 
wardroom ‘hand,’ acting as 
self-appointed host, was plying 
the visitors with glasses of 
stout or port, a drink which 
was much fancied. 

‘“‘ Back in a moment,’’ called 
Baxter in response to many 
and pressing invitations to 
“Come in, lad, plenty of room,’’ 
and hurried on. In the control 
room he inspected the ventila- 
tion valves to make sure that 
they were properly shut, glanced 
at the gyro compass, and made 
his way aft through the engine- 
room. 

In this compartment the 
chief, a pipe in his mouth and 
a look of contentment on his 
face, was watching over his 
charges. 

“Running a fair treat,” he 
pitched his voice above the 
roar and clatter of the engines. 

Baxter patted him on the 
back and continued on _ his 
way. In the after-end, his 
vigilance was rewarded by the 
sight of a sailor’s sweater, 
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which had been left hanging 
near the steering gear, and 
which was rapidly becoming 
enmeshed in the gear wheels. 
He whipped out a knife and 
cut it clear, noted the name 
of the culprit for future reference 
and necessary action, and went 
forward satisfied that every- 
thing was now shipshape. 

The two hours’ trial on the 
engines passed without incident. 
Carvin headed the Diver for 
the entrance of the river, and, 
stopping close inshore, left the 
Sub-Lieutenant in charge and 
went below. 

He was a charming host 
when he put his mind to it. 
Corks popped, glasses circulated, 
and a festive atmosphere pre- 
vailed. After a good deal of 
banter the senior contractor’s 
official looked at his watch and 
said— 

‘“* Ah, well, the best of friends 
must part. Will you please to 
sign for the job and we’ll be 
getting along.” 

A piece of paper was pro- 
duced. 

‘¢ What shall I write ? ” asked 
Carvin. 
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“Oh, just to give me a 
receipt, please.’’ 

Carvin wrote: ‘ Received 
from Messrs X. & Company, 
Shipbuilders, one submarine” ; 
he paused and added, “ com- 
plete in all respects,” and 
signed it. 

“ That'll do fine,’ said the 
foreman, “and now to say 
good-bye.” 

There were many handshakes, 
and they all clambered slowly 
on deck. A _ pinnace was 
waiting to disembark them, 
and into her they climbed with 
much hilarity and jocular cries. 
As they cast off they gave 
a ragged but hearty cheer, 
and waved their hats with 
enthusiasm. 

“ Half ahead together, what’s 
the course, Sub. ? ” said Carvin, 
turning up his coat collar. 
* And now, as our fat friend 
put it so elegantly, and now 
to join the Navy.” 

The contractor’s launch 
dropped astern and the hats 
were waved no more. ‘The 
Diver began to lift to the swell 
of the open sea as she steered 
southward to her destiny. 


IV. 


‘“ Well, Cox’n, I reckon we’ve 
earned this.’”’ Baxter reached 
for a large bottle of beer, 
uncorked it and poured its 
contents into two glasses. He 
looked round his tiny cabin 
for seating accommodation, 
pulled out the only chair for 
his guest, and climbed on to 


the bunk. ‘“ Here’s how,” he 
raised his glass. 
“And the same to you, 


sir,” said the Coxswain, and 
lowered the contents of his 
tumbler in a manner that 
excited the First Lieutenant’s 
admiration. 
“ Well, 


sir, I reckon the 
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inspection went a fair treat, 
though I says it.”’ He cocked 
a questioning eye at Baxter. 
This was a new aspect of his 
First Lieutenant’s character that 
so far had escaped his notice. 
Beer in the cabin and two more 
bottles on the side, he noticed. 
Well, they certainly had earned 
it. He could not remember 
ever having worked harder. 

“ T always think,”’ said Baxter 
as he reached out for a bottle 
and refilled the empty glass, 
“that the harbour inspection 
is the worst part ; and we were 
not given much notice. If it 
hadn’t been for the unfortunate 
episode of the ship’s company 
oven, we could say it was 
perfect. By the way, what 
persuaded that able - seaman 
to put his ditty-box there and 
then tell the inspecting officer 
that he always made a habit 
of so doing ? ”’ 

“Well, if you ask me, sir” 
—the Coxswain touched his 
head significantly—“ he’s a bit 
screwy. And that reminds me, 
I was going to ask you: if 
you’ve no objection, sir, I’d 
like to take him off his job 
as Petty Officers’ messman. 
There’s nothing but complaints, 
and small wonder. Now break- 
fast to-day, sir, just when we 
most needed it—‘orrible.’”’ He 
paused for dramatic effect. 
“Scrambled eggs ’e called it. 
You should have seen it—and 
would ’ave if I ’adn’t told the 
Second Coxswain as I’d make 
the complaint myself without 
any of ’is assistance. I said to 
the messman, ‘ Puggle,’ I said, 
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‘ call this scrambled eggs? ’Ow 
on earth did you make ’em?’ 
And ’e says, innocent-like, 
‘Boiled ’em ’ard and put ’em 
through a mincer.’ Well, I ask 
you. So, if you don’t mind, 
sir, we'd better change ’is 
station. He'll do all right as 
crew-space sweeper and then 
we could ’ave young ’Iggs.’’ 
He paused for breath and then 
drained his glass. 

Baxter concealed his amuse- 
ment and considered the case 
carefully. “I hardly like to 
change men round just before 
the sea inspection,” he said 
thoughtfully — the Coxswain’s 
face fell— but, as you say, he 
can’t do much harm on the 
mess-deck, though he seems to 
be of an imaginative turn of 
mind.” He paused. ‘ Oh, all 
right then, Cox’n, have it your 
own way.” 

“Thank you, sir, I’m sure 
it’s for the best.’’ 

He reached for his cap. 
‘* Much obliged, sir,’’ he said as 
he edged for the door. ‘ Nine 
o'clock tomorrow morning 
’arbour stations, you said, sir? ’’ 

Baxter nodded. ‘ And make 
sure that all that spare gear 
we dumped here in the depot 
ship is back again before we 
shove off—and that the crew 
have clean sweaters. Well, if 
you must go, Cox’n—and again 
many thanks for the good 
work.” 

With a grunt of satisfaction 
the Chief Petty Officer lifted 
the door curtain and departed. 
As his steps died away Baxter 
lit a pipe and settled down, 
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glass in hand, to browse on 
the events of the past three 
weeks which had culminated 
in the morning’s inspection by 
the Captain 8.1 of the Flotilla. 
Six busy months had elapsed 
since the Diver had sailed away 
from her place of origin and 
joined the Tenth Submarine 
Flotilla. Yes, they had been 
busy. Carvin had worked them 
unmercifully, firstly during the 
routine tests and trials that a 
newly constructed submarine 
carries out, and then on the 
common round of daily exer- 
cises, and of course the usual 
programme of flotilla practices. 
And the weather had been 
unkind—they had had several 
fine tossings, but the Diver had 
behaved splendidly throughout. 
The flotilla had arrived in their 
present anchorage at Inver- 
gordon three weeks before, after 
a strenuous war patrol lasting 
ten days. Captain S. had an- 
nounced a slack period of 
exercises to allow the officers 
and men to take part in much- 
needed recreations ashore. 
Baxter had got out his almost 
forgotten golf clubs and had 
started to polish them. Then 
had come the bombshell. 
Carvin, thinking of the 30th 
of June when the next list of 
promotions would be published 
—his last chance—had gone to 
Captain 8S. and persuaded him 
to inspect the Diver. Baxter 
remembered how on a Sunday 
afternoon when he was digest- 
ing a large meal of hot roast 
pork with the help of a reclining 
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position and the current edition 
of ‘The Tatler,’ Carvin had 
stepped through the open 
smoking-room door with a look 
of excitement on his bony 
countenance. ‘ Come down to 
my cabin, Number One, I want 
to talk to you.’”’ And talk he 
did: pages of notes on how to 
prepare for inspection, elaborate 
time-tables of work which must 
be done, and a reminder of how 
everything depended on the 
successful outcome of this 
exacting test. 

For three weeks they 
slaved. The submarine hai 
to be painted internally and 
externally throughout. When 
the paint was dry many weary 
days were spent scraping 
splashes off bright-work. Carvin 
had not made things easier by 
changing his mind suddenly 
about the colour of the paint 
to be used on the skirting. 

When an annual inspection 
is carried out by the Captain 
S. everything must be up to 
date. The men’s kits had to 
be mustered ; clean hammocks 
and bedding arranged for. The 
dozens of returns, log - books, 
and forms which are the curse 
of a peace-time service must 
be prepared for the searching 
scrutiny of the inspecting officer. 
Yes, they had worked hard. 
Working hours meant nothing 
to the crew. Baxter would 
find them polishing away long 
after ‘ pipe down.’ 

Three weeks seemed long 
enough notice in the first place, 
but the days galloped by and 


had 





1 Captain commanding Submarine Flotilla. 
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valuable time was lost when 
they put to sea for weekly 
practices. 

Baxter had eaten, slept, and 
dreamed of the inspection for 
those past twenty-one days. 
And now half of it was over 
and there remained the day 
at sea, with Captain 8S. on 
board, to be undergone on the 
morrow. 

Even Carvin had _ been 
satisfied with the results ob- 
tained so far by the efforts of 
his underlings, and Captain S. 


V. 


The sea inspection was not 
a@ success. Perhaps it was 


that the Captain’s overkeen- 
ness affected the usually tranquil 
morale of the crew. Perhaps 


it was caused by the presence 
on board of a senior officer ; 
or perhaps again just sheer bad 
luck. 

Whatever the cause every- 
thing went more than just a 
little bit wrong. Mistakes, 
which in a normal day would 
have been passed off without 
more than appropriate comment, 
on this occasion seemed to 
attract the attention of every- 
body on board. Even the 
phlegmatic old Coxswain felt 
it. ‘“ Proper nightmare it were,”’ 
he confided to his opposite 
number in the Dasher. 

“Give us the whole yarn, 
Bill, while you’re about it.’ 

Thus encouraged, the Cox- 
swain rolled himself a cigaretite, 
and gave a brief narrative of 
the day’s happenings. 
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—a man of few words—had 
been heard to mention, “‘ Very 
nice,’ as the trilling of pipes 
had announced to the world 
that the harbour inspection 
was Over. 

The crew had taken it all 
in their stride and were now 
sleeping on board the Diver, 
which was lying alongside the 
Santiago. 

Baxter drained his glass, 
knocked his pipe out, and in a 
few minutes he was following 
the example of his men. 


“T knew things was going 
to be bad from the very start. 
There we were, all lined up 
on deck waiting to shove off 
from the Santiago as soon as 
Captain 8S. was aboard. Down 
the ladder comes ’is nibs, and 
the Skipper whispers to me, 
‘Pipe him, Cox’n.’ I puts the 
call to me mouth and, blimey, 
not a note came out of it. 
Bunged up with fluff it was. 
Then Captain S., giving a horny 
look at me the while, puts ’is 
’and on the only bit of wet 
paint in the ’ole ship, and that 
reminds me to tell the Second 
Coxswain a few things about 
*imself, slapping on paint just 
before going to sea—must be 
balmy. 

“He lifts his hand up for 
all to see and then asks the 
Captain, ‘’Ave you much more 
of this about?’ That kind 
of rattled the Skipper, who 
starts begging ’is pardon, and 
you know as well as I do that 

C 
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it’s ’opeless to apologise to 
your senior officers ; bluff it out’s 
my motto and it’s done me well. 

“Well, then we starts to 
shove off. There were boats 
outside of us and the duty 
officer worked them away from 
us and gave us a clear way out 
astern. Pretty well ’e did it 
too, considering there was a 
strongish tide running. 

“Then the Skipper says ‘ let 
go’ and ‘half-speed astern’ 
in the same voice, and the 
motors was working before they 
’ad cast off forrard. We starts 
to go astern, when suddenly 
the ’ole ship comes up with a 
jerk which didn’t improve 
Captain 8.’s temper. In swung 
the bows, and before you could 
say it we caught ourselves a 
nasty crack abreast the control- 
room. You could almost hear 
the rivets rattle. The Skipper 
let them on the fo’c’sle know 
all about themselves, and we 
went out of harbour more like 
a Thames barge than an 
ordinary submarine. And all 
the time Captain S. just looks 
down ’is nose and says nothing. 

“As soon as we got out of 
harbour the fun started. ‘ Up 
Lewis - gun,’ says Captain §., 
and by cripes up Lewis-gun it 
was ! 

“The gunlayer got a bit 
previous and pulled the trigger 
when ’e was ’alf-way through 
the conning-tower hatch. Off 
it went, bang-bang-bang, and 
there was a rare old scattering 
match on the bridge, I can 
tell you. After the third shot 
Guns lost ’is balance and fell 
into the control-room, and the 
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firing stopped Lucky thing 
no one was ’it, but any’ow it 
made a bad impression as you 
might say. 

“Tt was the same with every 
blessed thing. The wireless 
kite wouldn’t fly, and not 
content with that kept loopin’ 
the loop round and round the 
jumping wire till you never 
saw such a mess. 

“Then Captain 8. says in a 
quiet voice in the Skipper’s 
ear, ‘You’re in a gas cloud, 
Mr Carvin.’ 

“The Skipper jumps like a 
scalded cat and shouts ‘ Gas!’ 
stops the engines and orders 
us all below. There we was 
down below with the hatches 
shut and all of us wearing gas 
masks. Blinking ’ot it was, 
and I wondered ’ow long ’e’d 
make us wear ’em. Then 
Captain 8. says, ‘ You’re out 
of the gas cloud now. Clear 
the boat of gas.’ The Skipper 
goes to Jimmy and says, ‘ Open 
the fore-hatch.’ Number One 
goes forward and says to that 
’arf-baked young basket, Puggle, 
‘Open the fore-hatch,’ ’e says, 
and comes back to the control- 
room. Whether Puggle ’eard 
the order correctly or not I 
don’t know, but any’ow ’e 
did nothing about it. The 
Skipper, all impatient, says, 
‘Is that there ruddy hatch 
open ?’ and I suppose ’e thought 
the answer was ‘yes,’ for 
before anyone ’ad time to stop 
’im he’d swung the telegraphs 
over to half-speed ahead on 
the engines. On the engines, 
mind you, with all the ’atches 
shut ! ”’ 
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His listener leaned forward 
eagerly. 

“ Blimey, I thought me guts 
was going to come up me 
throat—I felt like an orange 
what’s been sucked dry. There 
was quite a little party tearing 
their masks off and shouting 
‘Stop!’ The engines was only 
running for about ’alf a minute, 
but in that time they’d re- 
duced the pressure to about 
twenty inches. The barometer’s 
never been the same since. 

“Well, it took us some time 
to get enough air into the boat 
through the voice-pipe to allow 
the Skipper to open up the 
conning-tower hatch. Then he 
and Captain 8S. went up together 
and ’ad a little confab on the 

























































































































A week after the inspection 
the flotilla sailed from Inver- 
gordon for a cruise in the Baltic. 
On their way across the North 
Sea they were to carry out an 
attack on a squadron of battile- 
ships screened by two flotillas 
of destroyers. 

Baxter was glad that the 
exercising period was over, for 
life had been very unpleasant. 
Carvin had taken the fiasco of 

- the sea inspection very much 

to heart, though the report 

issued by Captain S. had glossed 
over the untoward events nar- 
rated by the Coxswain. The 

Skipper had mooned about the 

upper deck of the Santiago, and, 

keeping away from his brother 
officers in the smoking-room, 
had spent most of his time in 
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bridge, and the next thing was 
off went the diving ’ooters and 
down we goes. 

“And then if that bone- 
headed Puggle mustn’t go and 
leave an outboard vent open. 
Of course we couldn’t hold 
’er on ’er depth; down to 
eighty feet and up to twenty 
we were before Jimmy found 
out what was wrong, and there 
was the Skipper swearing and 
cursing, and Captain 8. looking 
at ’im with an unpleasant twist 
to his lip. 

“ Yes,” said the Cox’n, rising 
and spitting with deliberation 
through the port-hole, “ I never 
recollect a worse day. I think 
V’ll go ashore tonight and try 
a pint or two. I feel I need it.” 


his cabin or taking solitary 
walks ashore. To Baxter he 
had been ominously polite. 

But when the orders for the 
fleet attack were promulgated 
Carvin took a new lease of life 
and talked excitedly about the 
necessity of torpedoing the flag- 
ship. For the first time for 
several months he regained his 
former good spirits and became 
again the debonair officer of 
the Diver’s dockyard days. 

The flotilla went out of 
harbour in company led by the 
Diver; for Carvin was Senior 
Submarine Officer. It was a 
fresh June morning as they 
steered for the open sea escorted 
by vast flocks of screaming gulls. 

Carvin turned to Baxter: 
* See those gulls, Number One ? 
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They’re ghosts of departed chief 
stokers—isn’t that so, Cox’n ? ”’ 
The Coxswain eased his helm, 
steadied the Diver on her course, 
and answered, “ Couldn’t say, 
sir, I’m sure,’’ and resumed his 
activities with the wheel. 
‘Hither chief stokers or 
Royal Marines,’”’ went on the 
Skipper. ‘“ Do you believe in 
transmigration of the soul? ”’ 
Baxter laughed and pointed 
to a particularly plump bird 
that was effortlessly keeping 
station a yard off the bridge. 
“When I look at that chap 
there it isn’t too difficult to 
imagine him as a human being 
in his former life. He’s 
very like the Paymaster 
Commander.” 
Carvin studied the bird care- 
fully and agreed. ‘“‘ When I 
pass out,” he said reflectively, 


“T shall be a laughing jackass 
and enjoy my own jokes to my 


heart’s content.’”? As he spoke 
a cloud passed over the face of 
the sun, and he shivered. “ It’ll 
be cold tonight,’ he said. 
‘“‘ Karly start tomorrow, Number 
One. We should sight the fleet 
at five A.M. and with any luck 
we shall have sunk the flagship 
by breakfast-time.”’ 

Baxter went below to check 
the settings of the torpedoes 
they were going to fire next 
morning. 

The flotilla steered an easterly 
course all day, and as dusk fell 
they separated and continued 
on their ways, each to his ap- 
pointed patrol position for the 
morning’s exercise. 

Just before midnight the 
Diwer arrived on patrol and 
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lay stopped, rocking gently to 
the faint north-easterly swell. 
Baxter was on watch and 
thought that he had never 
known such a beautiful night. 
A full moon turned everything 
to silver, the faint breeze, which 
had veered to the south, brought 
with it a reminiscent touch of 
warmer latitudes. 

“ A night like this makes life 
worth living.’”’ Baxter turned 
to find the Skipper alongside 
him. “You can go to bed, 
Number One, I am going to stay 
up for a bit and then the Sub. 
can take on.” 

Baxter, murmuring his thanks, 
obediently went below and 
turned in. 

It seemed only a few minutes 
before the curtains of his bunk 
were drawn aside and the voice 
of the control-room watchkeeper 
said hoarsely, “ Four o’clock, 
sir.’ He grunted an acknow- 
ledgment and lay for a moment 
before turning out. In the next 
compartment he could hear the 
Coxswain urging the unwilling 
sailors from their bunks. Then 
he climbed out himself, and, 
pulling on his clothes, went on 
the bridge for a breath of air 
before attending to his duties. 

Carvin greeted him with a 
curt “ Good-morning,’”’ and in- 
structions to get the hands to 
diving stations. 

“ Anyhow, we’ve a lovely day 
for it,’? Baxter thought as he 
went below. 

The next quarter of an hour 
was spent in preparing for 
diving. With great care he 
walked the length of the vessel’s 
interior and made certain that 
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all the outboard ventilation 
valves and hatches were shut. 

As he regained the control- 
room a pair of legs came 
through the lower conning- 
tower hatch, and the next 
minute the Sub., dropping 
charts, instruments, and note- 
books in his haste, reached the 
bottom of the ladder. ‘‘ They’re 
in sight,’’ he said breathlessly, 
“about eight——”’ the rest of 
the sentence was drowned by 
the raucous bark of the diving 
hooter. 

If Captain 8. had been with 
them today he would have had 
little on which to remark. They 
slid quietly down to thirty 
feet without a hitch, and Baxter 
was able to report ‘ all correct’ 
to Carvin almost immediately. 

Carvin swung his periscope 
round and then gave a curse. 
“They'll pass miles to the 
south’ard of us unless they 
alter course this way. We'd 
better go towards them. Full 
speed ahead both, fifty feet ! ”’ 

The Diver quivered as the 
motors developed their greatest 
power. The Coxswain and 
Second Coxswain had their work 
cut out to prevent the vessel 
from ‘porpoising,’ but they 
had learnt in a hard school and 
were equal to the situation. 

Ten minutes is a long time 
when you are rushing submerged 
towards the ‘enemy.’ Carvin 
thrust his hands in his pockets 
and tried to prevent himself 
from fidgeting. He had de- 
cided to run for ten minutes, and 
ten minutes it was going to be. 

At last, after what seemed 
an age, he ordered, ‘ Slow 
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speed,” and waited another 
minute to allow the Diver to 
slow down before coming up to 
periscope depth for the much- 
needed look. 

‘* Up periscope ! ’”’ he ordered, 
and put his eye to the lens. As 
the top of the periscope emerged 
from green waters he saw the 
enemy very clearly. They were 
obviously travelling at high 
speed and coming towards him 
now. He picked out, one by 
one, the screening destroyers. 
His object was to get into 
close range and torpedo the 
flagship. He must attract the 
Admiral’s attention, and a 
dummy-headed torpedo was the 
best messenger. He disliked 
the way the fleet zigzagged ; it 
would make his task of getting 
in close not only difficult but 
dangerous. Half a dozen de- 
stroyers moving at twenty knots 
take some watching. 

Baxter, standing vigilantly in 
the centre of the control-room, 
saw that the Skipper was getting 
agitated and noticed the old 
danger signal flying, the facial 
twitch and the flexing of the 
long fingers. 

Long minutes passed, and as 
their quarry and its protectors 
drew nearer the atmosphere in 
the control-room tightened. 

Carvin was fighting a battle 
with himself. Should he force 
his way in to close range or lie 
outside the screen in safety ? 
Before he could decide the fleet 
zigzagged towards him and 
his path was chosen for him. 
In a few minutes he would be 
among the destroyer screen. 

He peered through his peri- 
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scope, searching for a gap in 
the line of destroyers through 
which he could dart. He saw 
a clear way, hesitated, and 
an opportunity was lost. He 
glanced round and looked at 
his watch. All now depended 
on the next leg of the zigzag ; 
if they went away from him 
he would be just nicely outside 
the screen and safe, but an 
alternation towards him would 
put him in a dangerous position, 
and he would have to abandon 
the attack and dive deeper for 
safety. With his eyes pressed 
close to the periscope he waited 
and watched. 

Baxter always disliked these 
tense moments; necessary, of 
course, but decidedly unpleasant. 
In his usual manner he fixed his 
eye on an object and tried to 
make his mind a blank. The 
object was a rivet-head behind 
the auxiliary switchboard. As 
he looked at it his heart leapt. 
Something was wrong. He 
remembered the bump when 
they cast off from the depot 
ship. Quietly he put his hand 
through the interstices of the 
board and touched the rivet. 
A trickle of water——. Swift 
action was necessary, and he 
called for a broom-handle. A 
puzzled seaman went to do his 
bidding, but it was too late. 
There was a popping sound, 
and the rivet was driven in- 
board by a silver stream of 
sea-water. For a second all 
heads turned to look. Then 
the water made contact with 
the fuse panel—there was a 
blue flash and all the lights 
went out. 


At that moment the destroyer 
screen, in obedience to a signal 
from the flagship, altered course 
straight towards the submarine 
whose presence was to them 
unknown. 

““ Get the planes into hand!” 
cried Carvin. ‘‘ Take her down, 
Cox’n, for God’s sake take her 
down !”’ 

The Coxswain struggled 
grimly, and Baxter sensed the 
urgency of the situation. 

“Flood A. and B.!” he 
ordered, without awaiting 
orders. 

Carvin stared at the on- 
coming destroyer, and knew 
that he had left too small a 
margin for safety. In a flash 
he realised that nothing could 
avert a collision. In a few 
seconds the bows of the de- 
stroyer would cleave its way 
into the control-room. As the 
light of the hand _ torches 
flickered on the depth gauges, 
and as the gunlayer, having 
sharpened the end of the broom- 
stick, stuck it into the rivet- 
hole and subdued the leak, 
Carvin raised his voice and 
cried, ‘Everybody out of 
the control-room!”’” They 
stared at him without moving. 
“Go on, blast you, quickly!” 
They sprang to life and ran. 
“You, too,’? said Carvin, as 


Baxter remained irresolute, 
“and shut the watertight 
doors ! ” 


The submarine gave a jarring 
shudder, one side of the control- 
room bulged inward and burst. 
A grey steel wedge showed for 
@ moment, and then the water 
came in. From the bulkhead 
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doorway Baxter saw Carvin 
standing motionless, then the 
rush of water slammed the 
door shut, the Diver heeled 
over and over, and Baxter was 
flung to the deck. 

A sensation in the pit of his 
stomach told him that the 
submarine was racing to the 
bottom of the sea. In a few 
seconds she struck, rolled on 
her beam-ends, lay quiver- 
ing, and then slowly regained 
an upright position. Baxter 
tightened the clips of the water- 
tight door, and felt the strength 
leaving his limbs. He was 
desperately afraid. 

He sank to the deck and 
covered his face with his hands. 
The vision of his last view of 
Carvin remained before his eyes, 
and his own predicament filled 
him with horror. 

Then the welcome sound of 


men’s voices buoyed him up, 
and reminded him that he was 
not alone. 

“ You all right, Mr Baxter ? ”’ 
It was the Coxswain speaking. 
He got up and shone his torch 


on the speaker. The Coxswain 
was trembling, but his voice 
was firm, and already he was 
facing the situation. The other 
voices belonged to men detailed 
by the Coxswain to tighten 
up leaking bulkhead valves. 

Baxter took a pull on him- 
self and rose to his feet. ‘ I’m 
all right, Cox’n. Where’s the 
Sub-Lieutenant ? ”’ 

“°K went aft with the engine- 
room party, ’e’ll be all right.’’ 
The Coxswain’s voice steadied 
him, and he took upon himself 
his new responsibilities. 
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He felt his way to the 
wardroom and shone his torch 
on the compartment. He pulled 
open a drawer and found what 
he was looking for, three electric 
torches kept for inspection 
purposes. 

“Serve these out, Cox’n,”’ 
he said, handing them over. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” came the 
reply, ‘‘and there’s one thing 
I'd like to suggest.’”’ The 
familiar words which showed 
that the Coxswain had decided 
to do something, and was only 
waiting for the formal ‘ Royal 
Assent,’ did much to restore 
Baxter’s confidence. ‘Some 
of the men is a bit windy. 
Should I serve out ’alf a gill 
apiece ? ”’ 

He agreed, and followed the 
Coxswain to the fore compart- 
ment. About twenty men were 
gathered there. In the shifting 
lights of the electric torches 
they reminded him of a picture 
he had once seen of early 
Christians hiding in the cata- 
combs. Each man had donned 
the escape apparatus and they 
stood forlornly round the escape 
hatch. A canvas trunk was 
lashed in position under the 
hatch to provide an air-lock 
for the escaping men. 

“Come along ’ere and take 
your tot,’ said the Coxswain, 
“it'll ’earten you up.” Like 
sleepwalkers they shuffled past 
and gulped down the fiery 
liquid. Teeth rattled on the 
metal cup; one young seaman 
was weeping softly. 

The interval gave Baxter a 
chance to make his plans. To 
attempt an escape with the 
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men 80 shattered would be 
fatal. He must talk to them. 
He accepted a measure of rum 
from the Coxswain, drained it 
at a gulp, and felt the blood 
running through his veins with 
renewed strength. 

He called the men round him 
and spoke. 

“ There’s no need to worry,” 
he said. ‘“ The escape apparatus 
works and you’ve all been 
trained in its use, but there’s 
one thing you must be prepared 
for. 

“The sea is very, very cold, 
and when I flood this compart- 
ment some of you may find 
it'll give you a shock. Jones, 
Wright, Hancock, Burtt, you’re 
strong swimmers, take charge 
of four men each.’’ There was 


a shuffling round and whispers 
of, “‘ I’ll come with you, mate,’ 
a few feeble attempts at jokes. 


Spirits were rising. 

Baxter resumed his directions, 
his voice echoing in a sepulchral 
manner through the compart- 
ment. 

“ T’ll let the water in through 
No. 3 Torpedo Tube, there’s 
air in this compartment which 
can’t escape. The water will 
only rise about chest high. 
Don’t put your oxygen breath- 
ing tubes on till I say. Now is 
that clear ? ”’ 

A murmur of voices gave 
assent. 

“Clip up the after - door,” 
Baxter ordered, “ and stand by 
to flood through No. 3 Tube. 
Remember,” he shouted, “ the 
water will be very cold! Be 
ready for it and you'll be all 
right. Each man follow his 
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leader and leave in the order 
Jones, Wright, Hancock, and 
Burtt. Cox’n, stay with me.” 
His throat ached and his heart 
throbbed painfully. Had he 
given enough instructions ? No 
good once the water was ad- 
mitted. ‘Stand by!” he 
croaked. ‘ Flood!” 

A turn of the wheel, and 
water gushed into the com- 
partment. First it swirled 
round their ankles and then it 
swiftly rose. The pressure on 
the ear-drums became painful, 
and he remembered the in- 
structions. ‘Clear your ear 
passages ” he seemed to be 
speaking at a great distance 
from himself. ‘Swallow!’ He 
swallowed, and with a click the 
pain vanished and he was able 
to breathe and hear naturally. 
The water rose quickly, the 
icy cold numbed their lower 
limbs and made them pant for 
breath. The shorter men began 
to shuffle nervously. 

“ All those who can’t swim 
stand on chairs ’’—the familiar 
bawdy joke uttered by Puggle 
was a gallant deed. As the 
water still rose it compressed 
the air in the compartment 
until presently, having equalised 
the pressure, it stopped. ‘ Go 
on, Jones.”?’ The man addressed 
inserted his oxygen mouthpiece, 
placed a clip on his nose and 
his goggles on his eyes, turned 
on his supply, and then, with 
a wave, ducked under the 
water and vanished. The shak- 
ing of the canvas trunk showed 
that he was ascending to open 
the hatch. 

Baxter waited a pause and 
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said, ‘‘ Now follow him!” Man 
after man dipped under 
the water and disappeared. 
Presently there only remained 
Baxter and the Coxswain. The 
cold was excruciatingly painful 
by now and both men were 
pretty far gone. 

The Coxswain dipped under, 
and Baxter, after waiting a 
short pause, prepared to follow. 

As an after-thought he shone 
his torch around the compart- 
ment. It lit up the ship’s 
motto: ‘Dum Spiro Spero.’ A 
grim jest by the Admiralty, 
that. He bit on the rubber 
mouthpiece, turned on the 
oxygen, clipped his nose and 
took a breath. Then he ducked 
under the water and felt for 
the opening of the escape trunk. 
He found it, and, allowing his 
buoyancy to exert itself, slid 
upwards through the trunk. 
His progress was _ arrested. 
Something blocked the trunk. 
It was a body. As he felt the 
limbs they struggled convul- 
sively. The Coxswain was 
caught somehow and could not 
get clear. 

Baxter felt round with his 
numbed hands and presently 
found the cause of the Cox- 
swain’s dilemma—his trousers 
were caught on a clip. By now 


the trapped victim had almost 
ceased to struggle. 

With the strength of despera- 
tion Baxter exerted himself as 
he had never done before. He 
tore the material clear. His 
head swam, but he was aware 
that both he and the man 
above him were free and were 
rising—rising. The sea became 
lighter, his ears began to sing 
again. He rose faster and 
faster, and then shot into the 
air. A great languor filled his 
limbs, and he felt himself unable 
to do any more. Then he 
heard a voice. 

“‘There’s another one!” it 
said. Strong arms seized him 
and pulled him out of the 
water. 


That same day the evening 
papers, whose headlines gave to 
the public their first news of the 
loss of the Diver, were being 
sold in the streets of the North 
Country town whence she had 
sailed but six months earlier. 

‘ Captain of Submarine sinks 
with ship,’’ said the large type. 
‘* Amazing escape of crew. Full 
details.’’ 

But George the riveter’s boy 
did not see them. He was seated 
in the ninepenny seats of his 
favourite picture palace. 








THE RUNNER. 


BY KERRY WOOD. 


THE local boxer was a tall 
pink lad with a pair of nimble 
legs. His opponent was from 
the city, and the newspapers 
had been lavish in praise of 
his prowess. Our local boy 
had read all about the squat, 
somewhat ugly fighter now in 
the ring with him, and knew 
that his idea of a boxing 
match was to corner his in- 
tended victim and hammer him 
to pieces. Because of all this 
our small-town lad was just 
a little frightened, and this 
made him avoid the city man 
as much as a roped-in few 
feet of space will permit avoid- 


ance. The fight had degenerated 
into a hit-and-run affair, the 
hits infrequent and the running 


going on all the time. The 
fans had seen four rounds of 
this already and were to see 
six more. They were bored. 

It was then that the red- 
nosed man with the thistle 
watch-charm put his head 
between the shoulders of the 
two men seated in front of 
him and said— 

“That pink lad reminds me 
of a bird I once owned, and 
yon pug-ugly frae the city 
reminds me of another bird 
that I brought oot all the way 
from Scotland.” 

“ Birds ? ”’ 

“ Ay—fightin’ birds. 
cocks.” 

6é Oh ! ”? 


Game- 


“ Ay, an’ I must say that 
Western Canada is a ding poor 
place to see much 0’ cock- 
fightin’.”’ 

“That’s a fact,’? we said; 
for we had lived in this west 
land a quarter of a century 
without hearing a word of 
game-cocks in all that time. 

“Ay. Ding poor. But I 
was workin’ at a coal town in 
the mountains six years back, 
an’ a Welsh lad was there who 
owned a bird and I myself 
had an English Red that I 
called The Runner, an’ we 
used to fight them.” 

We saw the pink boy duck 
away from the city boxer’s 
swing and resume his gallop. 

“The Runner was a lanky 
bird, all gone to legs. An’ 
once in the pit he’d fair break 
a man’s heart. He’d face up 
to the Welshman’s bird a half- 
second, showin’ spurs bold an’ 
spry, then off he’d turn an’ 
run wi’ the Welshman’s bird 
hot after him. Around an’ 
’round would go my bird, then, 
sudden-like, he’d turn an’ gi’ 
the other bird a flash o’ his 
spurs. T’other bird would face 
up to fight it out, but by that 
time my cock would be off on 
the trot again, around an’ 
’round the pit until a man’s 
eyes went twirlin’ dizzy.” 

“ Did the Welsh bird win ? ” 

“Weel, I was just tellin’ 
you the way of it. All the 
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crowd, see, would be bettin’ 
on the Welsh bird, an’ me, the 
owner 0’ the other cock, would 
maybe have a lone dollar on 
The Runner. An’ around an’ 
‘round they’d go, like yon two 
boxers there. The Runner 
would be a guid name for that 
pink laddie, I’m thinkin’.”’ 

“Yes, but did the Welsh 
bird win ? ” 

“Oh, that! Well, yes an’ 
no. Y’see, my bird kept runnin’ 
an’ runnin’ till the Welsh bird 
sheer dropped in exhaustion. 
So we’d stoppit the fight an’ 
the Welshman would claim his 
bird won, an’ I’d say, 0’ course, 
that he was a dirty liar. But 
we never settled it to our 
satisfaction, an’ the man kept 
tauntin’ me to get a bird that 
could gi’ his cock a battle, 
an’ I bethought o’ that when 
I went back to Scotland to 
see my auld folk.” 

The pink boy smacked the 
other on the nose, the city pug 
let out a growl, and our man 
started running again. 

“Tt was just luck, me gettin’ 
after the hounds one day while 
I was back. An’ I’d been 
dealed out wi’ a horse o’ spirit 
an’ I couldna get the hang o’ 
sittin’ on those dinky wee 
English saddles after ridin’ in 
the high-cantled gadgets we 
use here in Alberta. So my 
horse was gi’in’ me trouble, 
and Sir Hugh, the Master o’ 
the Hunt, had warned us to 
stay at the Glen Bridge while 
he an’ the hounds went off 
lookin’ for the trail o’ the fox 
we'd been chasin’.” 

“ But what about the game- 
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cocks ? ” we protested, wonder- 
ing about The Runner. After 
all, the pink boy was our local 
pride, and we wanted to 
know about the chances of his 
tactics. 

“Weel, as I was sayin’, it’s 
gey bad manners to disobey 
any orders o’ the Master o’ 
the Hunt, so there I was wi’ 
a balky horse, an’ I couldna 
keep him tight to the Glen 
Bridge. He bolted away from 
that crowd o’ fine - feathered 
ladies an’ gents, an’ next thing 
we’d jumped a hedge an’ my 
horse was in a meadow, where 
he seemed content to stand 
still an’ crop grass while I 
fetched out my pipe. An’ I 
was enjoyin’ a quiet smoke 
when Sir Hugh an’ the hounds 
came in view, still seekin’ scent 
o’ the fox. When he saw me 
he rode over and said, stiff- 
like— 

“¢T beg pardon, sir, but 
I must inform you that your 
place is at the Glen Bridge 
until I raise the View Halloo.’ 

“¢ Ay,’ said I, ‘an’ would 
ye mind tellin’ that to ma 
horse, for he doesna care a 
ding for yon bridge-place an’ 
brought me here against my 
wishes. I’m missin’ the stock- 
saddle.’ 

“¢So you come from the 
West?’ said Sir Hugh, wi’ in- 
tuition. 

“¢From Alberta,’ says I. 

“¢¢ Well, well,’ said Sir Hugh. 
‘I shot a grizzly bear in the 
mountains there, once.’ ”’ 

The pink boy stopped running 
and the other boxer smashed 
him a hard one. The red- 
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nosed man seemed to forget 
his story until the local fighter 
was running again. 

‘Then Sir Hugh said— 

‘¢ Alberta is a grand place 
for a sportsman, right enough, 
but it has one lack.’ 

‘“¢ What’s that?’ says I. 

“¢There’s no cock-fightin’,’ 
says he. 

“¢QOh, but there is,’ I an- 
swered him, an’ so I told him 
about my Runner and the 
Welsh bird. Which led me 
to ask: ‘ Do you perhaps know 
where I can get a bird to take 
back that’ll lick that braggart 
Welshman’s ? ’ 

“¢T do,’ says Sir Hugh. 


‘Furthermore, I'll give you a 
chance to see the birds in action, 
if you’ll be my guest tomorrow.’ 

“¢ At a cock- fight?’ says 
I, and when he nods I get 


worried. ‘ Well, now,’ I said. 
‘I saw in the paper where a 
man was fined twenty - five 
pounds just for being at a 
bird-fight the other day. That’s 
a hundred an’ twenty - five 
dollars of my money, and I’m 
not a rich man and canna take 
the risk.’ 

“¢ Pish,’ said Sir Hugh. ‘I’ve 
paid double that amount just 
to make sure there will be no 
risks.’ 

“So in the end I took him 
on, and we sat and smoked 
and talked for half an hour 
before the dogs located the 
fox and got the party going 
again.’ 

Another round ended and 
the fighters sat on their corner 
stools and listened to the frank 
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criticisms of the fans. When 
the next round started and the 
pink lad resumed his running, 
the red-nosed man continued— 

“It was a gey fine affair. 
Sir Hugh an’ I went in his car 
behind two flunkeys, and when 
we got near the place where 
the fight was to come off we 
saw other limousines on the 
road, some wi’ monograms on 
the doors, an’ Sir Hugh pointed 
out men whose names sounded 
important. Likewise we over- 
took gypsy carts, an’ here an’ 
there a farmer’s waggon, an’ 
sooty miners an’ their ilk on 
foot, all hurryin’ to the fight. 
We picked up a choice pair of 
tramps that Sir Hugh knew, 
an’ I kept a hand on my wallet 
all the while. At the fight 
it developed that my host was 
stake -holder, an’ one minute 
lord somethin’ or else would 
come up an’ lay a hundred 
pound bet, an’ next a gypsy 
would come bold as beets an’ 
put a shillin’ on his choice, 
payin’ the amount in pennies 
an’ farthings.”’ 

The pink boy slipped and 
the city boxer floored him with 
a straight. We roused our- 
selves to yell, and the tall 
fellow lay still till near the 
ninth count before rising. We 
leaned forward a bit, but 
nothing came of it. The local 
boy started running again, and 
the ugly pug chased disgustedly 
after him. 

“Sir Hugh pointed out a 
handler, a man wi’ a face like 
Scotch granite, an’ his birds 
had a hint of the same appear- 
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ance too. He was the man I 
was to see about buyin’ a 
bird, an’ it looked like I’d 
have no luck. 

“¢ Ah’ll no sell a bird to 
ony bluidy mon in Scotland,’ 
he told me flat. Nor would 
he sell to a bloody Canadian, 
either. But when he con- 
vinced him I’d never be 
fightin’ birds on the isles, and 
therefore would never become 
a competitor, he agreed to 
sell me eggs to take back to 
Canada, delivery to be made 
at Glasgow dockyards the day 
I set sail. So I dug deep an’ 
paid him the sonsy price of 
twenty - five dollars for the 
thirteen eggs, all the while 
thinkin’ I’d make my Welsh 
friend pay dearly for my 
investment.”’ 

The pink boy clopped the 
pug on the ear and doubled 
his running speed. 

‘“ There was a helpful steward 
aboard my ship. He got me 
two dollars’ worth o’ cotton 
batten as insulation for those 
eggs, an’ despite a rough passage 
we got ’em safe across the 
Atlantic. Then the steward 
held out his hand, and I did 
the proud thing by him. A 
train porter was of the same 
sort, so there was another itchy 
palm to be tickled when I 
reached Calgary. Likewise 
when I got home, it was late 
for broody hens, and a farmer 
who got the facts first charged 
me no less than five dollars 
straight for two old biddies. 
I was taking no chances with 
that valuable setting: I split 


it as near in half as thirteen 
eggs will stand, an’ put a hen 
over each batch an’ hoped for 
the best.” 

The bell tinkled and the 
fighters sat down. When the 
gong sent the fighters on the 
run again, the red-nosed man 
pulled out a pad and pencil and 
jotted down figures. 

“Twenty-five for the eggs, 
two dollars for the cotton, 
five dollars for the steward 
and three for the porter, then 
five more for the brooders. 
It totals forty dollars, so far. 

“ Adding to my grief, one 
biddy proved a faithless lass 
an’ wouldna sit patient, and, 
of course, she was the one 
with the heavy half of the 
setting.” 

“‘ How did they hatch out ? ”’ 

‘Weel, the prescribed time 
passed an’ there was no sign 
of a chick. Two days, three 
days over the proper time 
passed, and still no sign. At 
last, seven days late, the faithful 
biddy started proud cluckings, 
an’ I looked in an’ saw that 
I’d become a father. One wee 
chick had hatched.” 

The city boxer stopped 
chasing the tall boy and shouted 
something about come on and 
fight. So the pink lad whanged 
him on the eye, and the ugly 
fighter let loose a roar and 
plunged at his enemy. The 
tall boy ran faster than ever. 

“One chick was all that 
hatched, an’ the rest of the 
settin’ went in the garbage- 
can, where it made a gey ex- 
pensive smell. Meanwhile, both 
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hens had decided that the 
chick needed mothering, so they 
started their backyard adven- 
tures by leadin’ the wee thing 
into a can o’ tar I’d been usin’ 
on my fishin’-boat. I called 
in the veterinary doctor, an’ 
it took the two of us an hour 
to clip that chicklet near bald 
to get the tar off. Then, when 
we returned him to his foster- 
mothers, one of them took 
exception to his looks an’ laid 
him low with a _ well-placed 
peck on the head. After we’d 
got him over that an’ the family 
livin’ in harmony again, a 
merlin hawk swooped down an’ 
just about split that chick end 
to end. He had to have nine 
stitches, fore to aft, an’ the 
vet.’s bill came to five dollars. 
Count another dollar for fancy 
chick foods an’ a bag o’ the 
finest Scotch oatmeal. Which 
brings the money total to forty- 
six dollars, thus far.’’ 

The tall boy dodged into a 
corner by mistake and the 
city boxer fenced him in and 
started slugging. His punches 
sent the tall lad through the 
ropes, and when he climbed 
into the ring again he started 
running before his feet touched 
canvas. 

“ About a month later my 
Welsh friend came around to 
see the Scotch bird, and the 
minute he clapped eyes on it 
he said— 

“¢ That’s not a cock. That’s 
a pullet !’ 

‘“‘ When I looked close, sure 
enough, the wee bird did have 
a certain female look about 
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it that I hadn’t noticed before. 
It was fair sickenin’, I can tell 
you. But my Welsh friend 
laughed at me, an’ that stood 
my hair up. So I said it was 
a cock, an’ he forthright pulled 
out his purse. He bet me five 
dollars then an’ there, an’ what 
could I do but cover it? He 
hustled back next day with 
another five dollars, an’ I 
covered that too, sick at heart 
as I looked at the birdie. 

“From then on the town 
folk kept comin’ to offer bets 
on the gender 0’ my Scotch 
wonder, an’ I turned down the 
lot, feelin’ that it was foolish 
to throw good siller after bad. 
I was even offered odds, an’ 
no less than a hundred dollars 
in bets were proffered me had 
I wanted to gamble, but my 
blood had cooled and I said 
no. So one mornin’ when the 
birdie flapped its wings an’ 
gave out a crow in the Scotch 
dialect, I didn’t know whether 
to rejoice at my good fortune 
or lament at my lack o’ faith.” 

“Tt was a cock, eh? ” 

“ Ay. An’ first off I was out 
three dollars more; for he 
jumped the fence an’ pecked 
the stuffings out o’ some Leg- 
horn cockerels in the next 
yard, and the neighbour in- 
sisted on reimbursement. Not 
a rooster did he hear but he 
was wantin’ to run off an’ 
seek a fight, an’ so it was time 
to wean him from the biddies 
an’ start his trainin’ in manhood. 
To do this, an’ let him put on 
full size, he had to be off where 
there would be no other roosters 
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an’ where he’d hear no crowing 
put his own, so a farmer friend 
said he was willin’ to take him 
on the condition that I bought 
out his present stock 0’ roosters 
at market prices. The markets 
were high that year, an’ the 
notion cost me sixteen dollars 
in cash, which I tried to get 
back from the town butcher 
by selling the birds to him, 
leaving me with a deficit of 
eight dollars on the deal. This, 
countin’ off the ten dollars 
realised out of the bet on his 
sex, brought my spendings up 
to fifty-seven dollars.’ 

The pink boy dodged a hook 
and ran into a jab, doubled 
over and took a straight to 
the jaw. We groaned our 


despair, but he tottered away 
and next moment was dancing 
off on the run again, agile as 


ever. 

“A day or so later the 
farmer came in and asked me 
if ’'d care to buy seven turkey 
gobblers. Seemingly, my Scotch 
pugilist had decided that, in 
lieu of something else to fight, 
a turkey gobbler would do, 
and to make it a sporty pro- 
position he had offered to take 
on all seven at the one an’ 
same time. As they outweighed 
him about fifty to one, my bird 
would have been a candidate 
for a funeral oration if my 
farmer friend hadn’t happened 
along in the nick of time and 
got hold of his legs and yanked 
him forcibly away from a 
suicide’s grave. Well, there 
was nothing left for me to do 
but to buy the seven gobblers, 
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and my friend was kind and 
let me off at only four dollars 
each. It was the wrong time 
o’ year to get rid o’ turkey, 
and I realised a loss of twenty 
dollars on that investment and 
ate turkey meat until I was 
near to sproutin’ feathers my- 
self. Add a couple dollars for 
special feed, needed to nourish 
my bird into the proper trim 
at the farm, and arithmetic 
shows that I was now out 
seventy-nine dollars for my ugly- 
lookin’ granite-visaged game- 
cock.” 

The gong sounded and there 
was only another round to go. 
We fidgeted in our chairs, 
half turned to the red-nosed 
man. 

‘“* Weel, a month or two passed 
and my bird became full-sized. 
To celebrate that he hirpled 
across the wheat- fields one 
Sunday morn an’ paid a call 
on the neighbour’s farm a mile 
away, an’ as result of that 
visit met four roosters which he 
promptly knocked for a loop. 
The farmer-owner insisted they 
were prize stuff and showed 
me registration papers, so it 
took seven dollars each, or 
twenty-eight for the four, to 
soothe his feelings. 

“Ay. I thought that it 
was high time that braw birdie 
began payin’ me back the cost 
o’ his keep an’ education, so 
I took him away from the 
farm an’ fetched him to a 
solid-built pen in town.” 

The pug-ugly had only three 
minutes left to beat the tall 
boy, and he went at the running 
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youth with his teeth showing. 
But the local boxer kept a 
lap ahead on the run. 

“Some will tell you that a 
fightin’ cock doesna need any 
trainin’ in fightin’,” said the 
red-nosed man, “and it may 
well be so, but I believe that 
a birdie that’s going to devote 
his career to pugilism needs a 
wee spot o’ confidence to start 
him off. So to that end I 
bought three scrappy-built scrub 
roosters to face up to my bird 
as sparrin’ partners. They cost 
me ten dollars for the three, 
which was the last siller I 
spent on my Scotch fury, an’ 
which made a grand and com- 
plete total o’ one hundred an’ 
seventeen dollars lavished on 
his dear self.’’ 

“ Hit him!” yelled the fans, 
roused from their lethargy by 
the realisation that this was 
the final round. “Go on— 
kill him !” 

“ Ay,”? said the red-nosed 
man as the tali boy went 
loping as usual beyond all 
harm. ‘ And killed those scrub 
roosters o’ mine would ha’ 
been had I fought them un- 
protected against my Scotch 
pug. But I had spur- muffs 
made, padded wee boxing-glove 
things to tie on to the spurs 
o’ the birds, and then I’d set 
’em up to fight. And even so, 
my keelie bird frae the land 
o’ the heather would fight so 
vicious that he oftentimes 
stunned the scrubs wi’ blows 
from the padded muffs. He 
was a fightin’ fool, like yon 
tough pug from the city, an’ 
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I calculated that the time was 
at last ripe to match him wi’ 
the Welshman’s pride. Hooch! 
an’ I bet two hundred dollars 
straight on him, covered by 
the Welshman an’ his friends, 
an’ I at last saw that my 
investment was going to bear 
fruit. It was all set, every 
final detail, and on the night 
before the fight I thought as 
a finishing factor in his educa- 
tion I’d put the muffs on my 
well-known Runner and let him 
an’ the Scotch demon have a 
wee set-to. Ay. So I turned 
them into the pit together.” 
Just then, with about one 
minute to go, the slugger from 
the city got his opponent 
fenced in a corner and a 
fiendish look of rapture spread 
across his tough visage as he 
began to hammer the tall lad. 
He hit him in the stomach, on 
the heart, on the plexus, and 
he sent through piston - like 
blows to the other’s jaw, nose, 
and eyes. The tall boy stood 
teetering, about to drop, when 
suddenly he saw an opening 
and ducked clear of the corner 
and started to run again. The 
pug’s rage whirled him around 
with first-round energy and 
he pelted across the ring at 
full speed, his fists held high 
to administer the finishing blow. 
But just as he caught up with 
the runner and cocked his 
right to smash home a final 
knock-out punch, the tall lad 
suddenly feinted into the ropes 
and rebounded with his left 
straight out. The glove took 
the pug smack on the button, 
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and with hushed amazement 
we saw the big-city boxer 
sprawl peacefully to the canvas 
and lie still while the referee 
made ten full counts over him. 
Then the other’s hand was 
raised high, and our home-town 
pride found its voice and 
fervour. 

As we rose to leave the 
hall we remembered the red- 
nosed man and his story. 

“Say,” we stopped him. 
“ What about that cock-fight ? 
Did the Welsh bird win ? ” 

“Eh? Oh, that! Weel, 
the Welsh bird didna have a 
chance. You see, I’d faced 
my canny bird up wi’ The 
Runner the night before the 
main fight.” 


“Yes. You told us that. 
You’d put the spur-muffs on 
both, you said.” 

“ Ay. Weel, The Runner 
ran so fast ’round an’ ’round 
the pit that he shook loose a 
muff. Ay! An’ before I could 
intervene, he turned an’ struck 
at my Scotch treasure an’ laid 
him out, stiff an’ stark an’ 
dead for all time.” 

6é No ! ”? 

“ Ay! It taught me a lesson, 
I’m tellin’ ye. From _ that 
day to this I’ve always put 
my siller on the runners ! ”’ 

And the _ red-nosed man 
seemed to derive great pleasure 
from collecting his considerable 
bets from the dazed big-city 
sports. 








CAPTAIN MAY’S PASSENGERS. 


BY W. R. 


In August 1664 Thomas May, 
master of the Anne of London, 
was busily engaged in fitting 
out his ship for a voyage to the 
West Indies. To him came a 
Mr William Edmonds, inquiring 
about places for seven pas- 
sengers. The master was willing 
enough to do business, but 
desired first to know something 
about the proposed passengers. 
For at this time all captains of 
West Indian boats were being 
urged to take on board convicts 
sentenced to transportation 
under the penal laws against 
dissenters. Most of them were 
refusing to do so; for among 
seamen it was held that, under 
the common law of England, no 
ship’s master could be com- 
pelled to take out of the 
country any man who was un- 
willing to go. Mr Edmonds, 
however, assured the master 
that these seven were free 
men, and that six of them were 
traders carrying goods with 
them. And so a bargain was 
struck for four passages to the 
Barbadoes at five pounds a 
head, and three passages to 
Jamaica at six pounds a head. 

But Mr Edmonds lied. He 
had represented himself as a 
merchant, whereas in truth he 
held the office of Town Gaoler 
in the borough of Hertford, and 
his seven travelling friends were 
in fact seven Quakers of that 
town who had lately been con- 
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victed and sentenced to trans- 
portation under the Conventicle 
Act. Mr Edmonds, knowing the 
difficulty of getting passages 
for his wards, was hoping, by 
a trick, to obtain an agreement 
from which the captain could 
not free himself. 

The first Conventicle Act 
followed two years after a 
similar but less drastic Act 
aimed against the Quakers only. 
It was rushed through in 1664 
by the Restoration Govern- 
ment, which still felt itself in- 
secure, and had been alarmed 
by risings in the north and by 
reports of seditious plots hatched 
in meetings ostensibly held for 
worship. This severe measure, 
seeking to protect Church and 
State at once, forbade any 
meeting for worship in any 
other form than that of the 
Church of England, at which 
five or more persons were 
present, outside the members 
of a private family. The maxi- 
mum penalty for a first offence 
was three months’ imprison- 
ment or a fine of ten pounds; 
for the second offence, six 
months or a fine of twenty 
pounds; and for the third 
offence the heavy sentence of 
seven years’ transportation. 

The magistrates in the little 
county town of Hertford dis- 
tinguished themselves by the 
zeal and speed with which they 
put the new Act into operation. 
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Group after group of Quakers 
was brought before them. In 
some cases the maximum sen- 
tence was passed for a first 
offence, but in others the penalty 
was @ Shilling fine or two days’ 
imprisonment. It looks as 
though they wished to hasten 
such cases on to the third 
conviction. Within six weeks 
of the passing of the Act nine 
Quakers had appeared twice 
before the magistrates, had 
received and served their two 
sentences, had resumed their 
meetings each Sunday, and were 
now awaiting trial at the forth- 
coming sessions, with the almost 
certain prospect of being sent 
across the seas to a life of hard- 
ship from which few returned. 
The Quakers had a strong 
following in Hertford and the 
surrounding district, including 
many members of well-to-do and 
respected families. They were 
already suffering the miseries 
of a ruthless persecution. Num- 
bers of them were lying in 
Hertford Gaol—a cold and dole- 
ful place—and saw little pros- 
pect of release. It was not 
necessary to carry through any 
case against them. They were 
made to appear at every sessions, 
offered the oath of allegiance, 
which, in common with all 
oaths, they refused to take, 
and were thereupon committed 
back to prison again. Two 
years previously, for example, 
we find four Quakers of Hertford 
summoned for ‘“ absence from 
the National worship.”’ The 
short method of tendering them 
the oath of allegiance was 
adopted, and upon their refusal 
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they were condemned forth- 
with. The sentence ran, “‘ That 
they be put out of the King’s 
Protection and rendered in- 
capable of the Benefit of the 
Law: that their Lands, Tene- 
ments, Goods and Chattels be 
forfeited to the King, and their 
bodies to be imprisoned during 
his pleasure.” And so they 
went to join their comrades in 
prison, a brave company of 
whom two at least died of their 
hardships before the day of 
release came. 

The Quaker message had been 
brought to Hertford less than 
ten years before this time; in 
the first place by James Nayler, 
and later by George Fox him- 
self. Among the most notable 
local families which accepted 
the new teaching were those of 
Stout and Lucas, both of them 
associated with the malt trade 
centred in Hertford and Ware. 
Henry Stout was the first of 
the Quakers to be sent to Hert- 
ford Gaol, where his total term 
of imprisonment amounted to 
eight years, and where “his 
sufferings were great, the prison 
windows being shut, that he 
might not have the benefit of 
air, or the light of day.”? Thirty- 
five years later all England was 
ringing with the name of a 
Stout of Hertford in connection 
with another trial in its court- 
house. Spencer Cowper, a 
young Whig lawyer, whose 
father and brother (afterwards 
Lord Chancellor Cowper) were 
at the time the two Members 
of Parliament for Hertford, and 
whose grandson was to become 
a famous poet, was put on trial 
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for the murder of Sarah Stout, 
Quakeress, whose body he was 
alleged to have thrown into a 
mill leet in the town. Macaulay, 
in his ‘History of England,’ 
gives what is perhaps an undue 
prominence to a detailed account 
of the trial, leaving us with the 
impression that he is not dis- 
pleased to be able to tell a 
story in which he could have a 
fling at Tories and Quakers at 
the same time. ‘The whole 
kingdom,” . he says, ‘* was 
divided between Stouts and 
Cowpers.”” A curious array of 
evidence was brought forward 
during the trial on the question 
of whether a dead body, thrown 
into water, would float or sink. 
The prosecution produced sailors 
from the fleet, who, on the 
strength of their experience in 
sea-fights, maintained that dead 
bodies always sank. The de- 
fence called on Dr Garth, Sir 
Hans Sloane, and other leading 
doctors and scientists of the 
day, to prove that this was 
only a popular superstition. 
The case against Spencer Cowper 
was without substance, and he 
was triumphantly acquitted. 


When later he became a judge. 


it was said that he was always 
inclined to mercy, having known 
from experience what it meant 
to be tried for murder. 

Another leader of the early 
Quakers of Hertfordshire was 
Nicholas Lucas, whose fortunes 
we are about to follow. It was 
in his house that their meetings 
for worship were usually held 
before the building of a meeting- 
house in 1670. After his time 
of suffering and adventure he 
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resumed his place as a leading 
citizen, and later became, with 
William Penn and another, a 
trustee responsible for the first 
Quaker colonisation in America, 
that of West Jersey, whose 
charter was framed by Penn in 
1676. 

We are apparently indebted 
to William, a brother of Henry 
Stout, for an account, in pamph- 
let form, of the trial of the 
group of Quakers who were to 
sail with Captain May. He 
states that the proceedings were 
noted and observed “ in short- 
writing,’’ and published in the 
cause of truth, to expose the 
illegalities of the trial. The 
judge on circuit was the famous 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman, who 
had presided at the trial of the 
regicides and was at this time 
Lord Chief- Justice of the 
Common Pleas. Later, on the 
disgrace of Clarendon, he was 
given the Great Seal, but this 
was taken from him again after 
his refusal to seal the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence. He had the 
reputation of being an able but 
somewhat timorous judge. 

On the twelfth day of August 
1664 the Lord Justice, with the 
usual civic ceremonies, took his 
seat on the bench at Hertford. 
There were brought before him 
first of all the company of 
Quakers who had been appear- 
ing session after session and 
assize after assize, and who 
now, because they would not 
kiss the Bible and swear the 
oath of allegiance, were once 
again returned to the prison- 
house. Next followed the nine 
men who were being accused, 
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for the third time, of unlawful 
assembly for worship. Toescape 
the law, other sectaries were 
meeting by twos and threes, or 
in secret places with pickets on 
guard. But the Quakers came 
together openly every Sunday 
for their silent worship, in 
face of insult and assault, and 
even though they had but the 
previous day come out of prison. 
When their meeting-places were 
locked against them, or broken 
to pieces, they sat around the 
doors or among the ruins. And 
there are cases on record where 
young children kept the meet- 
ings in being after all the adults 
had been thrown into prison. 
There is no doubt that at Hert- 
ford, as elsewhere, their honesty 
and steadfastness (which their 
opponents called obstinacy) had 
enlisted much public sympathy 
upon their side. 

At this trial they relied upon 
two pleas. First, that the new 
Act, as its preamble indicated, 
was aimed merely at seditious 
gatherings, while it was well 
known that the Quakers always 
refused to take part in political 
plotting and abjured the use 
of force, whether for insurrec- 
tionary or any other purpose. 
And secondly, they maintained 
that meeting together in silence 
could not be called an illegal 
form of worship, since it was no 
form at all. The Grand Jury 
was impressed by this case ; 
for all the witnesses agreed 
that no words had been spoken 
at the alleged ‘ seditious’ gath- 
erings, and after a night’s 
consideration they brought in 
the verdict of Ignoramus. This 
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roused Judge Bridgeman to a 
state of wrath, and he began 
to rate the jury in a fashion 
common at the time. It was 
not until six years later that 
the famous trial of Meade and 
Penn vindicated the right of 
British juries to give a verdict 
according to their consciences, 
without duress or fear of penalty. 
‘““My masters,” said Sir Or- 
lando, “ what do you mean to 
do? Will you make a nose of 
wax of the Law and suffer the 
Law to be baffled? Those that 
think to deceive the Law, the 
Law will deceive them.’”’ One 
of the jurymen replied that they 
must be satisfied in what they 
did, for they were upon men’s 
lives. ‘ No,’ replied the Judge, 
““T desire not their lives, but 
their reformation.’”’ And one 
of the justices present remarked 
that this juryman was not yet 
‘‘ purged from his old dregs.’ 
The jury was sent out again, 
with directions, and came back 
obediently to find a True Bill. 
The Judge then addressed the 
prisoners, warning them of the 
probable sentence of transporta- 
tion, and offering to let them 
go free if they would give an 
undertaking to go to no more 
such meetings. After their 
unanimous refusal of this offer, 
the case of Nicholas Lucas and 
three others was taken first, 
and again the only evidence 
was of their presence at meet- 
ings where no word was spoken. 
The Judge was evidently afraid 
that the new jury might also 
be unduly influenced by this 
plea that silence could not be 
illegal, and made them the 
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following somewhat ridiculous 
speech: ‘My masters, you 
are not to expect a plain, 
punctual evidence against them 
for anything they said or did 
at their meetings ; for they may 
speak to one another though 
not with or by auricular sound, 
but by a cast of the eye, or a 
motion of the head or foot, or 
gesture of the body. For dumb 
men may speak to one another 
by signs, and they themselves 
say that the worship of God is 
inward, in the Spirit, and that 
they can discern spirits, and 
know one another in spirit. So 
that if you find, or believe in 
your hearts, that they were 
in the meeting, under colour 
of religion in their way, though 
they sat still only and looked 
upon each other, seeing they 
cannot say what they did then : 
it was an unlawful meeting.” 
And he emphasised the fact 
that he alone was the judge of 
the law and its meaning and 
that the jury were judges of 
the fact only. Thus instructed, 
the jury came back in an hour 
with the verdict of guilty, and 
after the accused had all re- 
jected the offered alternative 
of paying a fine of one hun- 
dred pounds each, the Judge 
confirmed the sentence: “ You 
shall be transported beyond the 
seas to the Island of Barbadoes, 
there to remain seven years.”’ 
A second group of Quakers 
was then charged with a similar 
offence. Among them was one 
John Reynolds, who, according 
to the evidence, was taken 
“within a yard of the door, 
with his face from-wards the 
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meeting-place.”’ Judge Bridge- 
man pressed for his conviction, 
comparing his case to that of 
“a murderer taken leaving the 
house of a murdered man, with 
a bloody knife in his hand.” 
But the jury refused to accept 
the comparison and seized the 
opportunity of acquitting a man 
who had not even been seen in 
the unlawful gathering. The 
others were condemned to be 
banished, for the seven years, to 
“the Island of Jamaico, being 
one of His Majesty’s Plantations 
Foreign.” It was not thought 
to be safe to send all these dan- 
gerous men to the same place. 

The Act laid down that, 
immediately after conviction, a 
warrant should be issued to the 
Sheriff of the County for the 
conveyance of the prisoners to 
the next convenient port for 
transportation. And so there 
followed the visit of Gaoler 
Edmonds to Captain May, with 
all the troubles that arose 
therefrom. The story of the 
voyage may be constructed 
from three sources. 

The first is a brief account of 
the shipmaster’s reaction to 
the trick that had been played 
upon him, taken from a letter 
written by her son-in-law, John 
Rous, to Margaret Fell, the 
most notable woman among the 
Quaker pioneers and _ subse- 
quently wife of George Fox. The 
letter, which is preserved at 
Friends House in London, con- 
tains also a request for the 
mother’s opinion on whether 
the daughter should accompany 
him in the likely event of his 
being transported. John Rous 
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writes: ‘‘ As concerning pas- 
sages much I might write, more 
than time will now permit, but 
I shall give thee as brief and 
plaine an account as I can. 
Last fifth day seven freinds 
were brought from Hertford to 
London to be transported, ac- 
cording to the sentence passed 
on them by Judge Bridgeman. 
The Jalour some daies before 
came up to London, and met 
with a master of a ship who 
was bound to Barbados and 
Jamaica, with whom the Jalour 
agreed covertly (not letting the 
master know upon what ac- 
count they went) to carry four 
of them to Barbados and three 
to Jamaica, and was to put 
them aboard last fifth day. 
But when the master heard 
upon what account they went, 
he was very sorry and said he 
would not carry them if he 
could any way avoide it, and 
the cheife owner said that he 
would set the ship on fire before 
it should carry them. The 
Jalour next day after he came 
to towne put them into the 
boat and carried them to the 
ship’s side. But the master 
had ordered the seamen that if 
such came, except they were 
willing to goe, they should not 
take them aboard, and told the 
Jalour that his agreement was 
to have them sent aboard the 
day before, which he not doing, 
he had otherwise disposed of 
his ship, and now would not 
carry them if he might have a 
hundred pounds a man. Soe 
the Jalour was forced to carry 
them backe, and that day went 
to Judge Bridgeman to tell him 
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what the master said, who 
advised him to arest the master 
for his bargaine. But on last 
seventh day the King and his 
Counsell sat about it, and 
Judge Bridgeman was with 
them, to consider what to do 
with the master. And in the 
afternoon two messengers were 
sent for the master to White- 
hall, where he was brought 
before one of the King’s secre- 
taries, who committed him close 
prisoner to the Gatehouse, not 
to be bailed, for refusing to 
carry them. I hear the master 
of the ship was very bold 
and answered very undantedly, 
‘There is none of the ship- 
masters that are going to Bar- 
bados that I hear of, but are 
resolved they will not carry 
freinds, except they are willing 
to goe.’ ” 

If the captain of the 
boat was sympathetic towards 
the prisoners, there was another 
man aboard who took a very 
different view. Edward Man- 
ning was apparently a part- 
owner of the vessel, and anxious 
to make as much as possible on 
the voyage. Moreover, he was 
a good Church-and-King man, 
and it appears that, in view of 
the recusancy of the captain, 
he now entered into a bond of 
seven hundred pounds to deliver 
the condemned men safely in 
the West Indies. It seems likely 
that he expected to make money 
by selling their services in the 
islands. And so when, after 
weeks of delay and anxiety, the 
seven men reappeared in London 
and claimed that they had been 
delivered from captivity by the 
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Lord’s hand, it is not to be 
wondered at that Manning was 
filed with wrath and disap- 
pointment. He rushed into 
print, in the fashion of the day, 
and published a pamphlet, 
roughly printed and full of 
typographical errors, to justify 
himself and to refute the tale 
of the Quakers. The title-page 
of this tract read, ‘‘ The Mask’d 
Devil, or Quaker, Neither Fear- 
ing God, nor Reverencing Man. 
In an excellent and true De- 
scription of these Monsters (not 
Men) made up of meer incon- 
gruities ; as plainly appears by 
the late perfidious Practice (of 
the seven Quakers which were 
lately convicted to be Trans- 
ported) impartially represented 
in this ensuing narrative. Psal. 
56, 7, Shall they escape by 
iniquity ? ” 

The word ‘ impartially ’ used 
in this title can scarcely be 
justified, and had indeed been 
forgotten by the author before 
he finished, since he states in 
an epilogue to the friendly 
reader, ‘‘for any impartiality, 
I have used none,’ a statement 
to which, in the copy consulted, 
a Quaker commentator has 
added the marginal note, “‘ one 
true acknowledgement, after 
many falsehoods.” The seven 
Quakers, thus attacked, felt 
called upon to reply, which 
they did immediately in a tract 
which is our third, and fullest, 
source of information. Here 
again we get the customary 
long title-page, which (omitting 
a string of texts) reads: “A 
True and Impartial Narration 
of the Remarkable Providences 
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of the Living God of Heaven 
and Earth, appearing for us 
his oppressed servants called 
Quakers, Nicholas Lucas, Henry 
Marshall, Jeremiah Hearn, John 
Blendall, Francis Pryor, Samuel 
Traherne and Henry Feast, who 
most unrighteously were at 
Hertford sentenced to be trans- 
ported beyond the Seas from 
our dear Wives, Children, 
Parents and Relations, for in- 
offensively meeting to wait upon 
the Lord our Maker. And also 
may serve for an utter refutation 
of a lying Paper published 
under the hand of one Edward 
Maning.”’ 

From these two pamphlets 
we can reconstruct an interest- 
ing account of the adventures 
of the Anne and her passengers. 
Where the two accounts are at 
variance—as is often the case 
—we may Safely take that of 
the Quakers as correct; for it 
is quite clear that they were 
seeking to tell the exact truth. 
And yet we may reserve a 
sneaking modicum of sympathy 
for Manning, the representative 
of law and order, as he saw his 
victims, and his prospect of 
gain, slipping through his fingers. 
Their simple determined per- 
sistence appeared to him as 
tricky cunning, and he says 
of them, “‘ Saints to appearance, 
yet keep they a reservation, 
per fas aut nefas, to accomplish 
their ends.” Manning writes — 
with much sarcasm, and also 
with a display of learning shown 
by the use of many Latin tags. 
Here is a typical sample of his 
style. ‘‘ The last Goale delivery 
at Hartford, except one, gave 
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these Humourists the honor of 
being known to their King and 
Country, when the Honourable 
Bench, according to the old 
Position, Ubi desinit Philosophus 
incipit Medicus, turned Physi- 
tians, and thought that change 
of Aire might do them good, 
and help their Chilification 
better than this, which made 
them disgorge crudities.’’ 
Edmonds, an energetic officer, 
brought his men up to London 
on 1st September, and, lodging 
them at the Bull in Bishopsgate, 
returned in half an hour with 
Captain May, who asked at 
once whether they wished to 
sail. They replied with one 
consent that they certainly did 
not wish to go, but were men 
condemned to transportation 
for conscience’ sake. Then 
began an altercation with the 
“ Goal-keeper of Hertford,” as 
Manning consistently calls him, 
who stuck to the letter of his 
bargain, and finally went off 
with threats, leaving the pris- 
oners locked up in a room at 
theinn. The next day they were 
taken in two coaches to Billings- 
gate, hurried into boats, and 
rowed out to the Anne, lying 
there at anchor. The captain 
was not aboard, but upon his 
instructions both the mate and 
the boatswain in turn refused 
to take on board the unwanted 
passengers. ‘ Then,” their ac- 
count goes on, “the Goaler 
was in a great rage and wished 
that he were rid of us. But one 
of us told him he would not be 
clear of us in this world, nor 
in that to come, except he 
repented.” They were then 
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locked up in the “ dark house 
near Billingsgate,” while Ed- 
monds went off to the Lord 
Chief-Justice and to Sir William 
Morrice, Secretary of State, for 
complaint and _ instructions. 
There followed the summoning 
and imprisonment for contempt 
of Captain May, the refusal 
to hear his evidence, and a 
decision that he must carry the 
men on his ship. For a week 
longer they were imprisoned in 
the Bull, where their friends 
and relations, who had followed 
them from Hertford to take 
the last farewells, clamoured in 
vain round the door for admis- 
sion. On 14th September they 
were again put into coaches 
and carried “in great haste 
and by the privatest and far- 
thest way about” to join the 
Anne at Ratcliff. The secrecy 
was to avoid the risk of such 
public demonstration as had 
occurred before, and to escape 
the pursuit of their friends. 
But the attempt at concealment 
was unsuccessful. Friends were 
on the watch, and some of 
them hired coaches to follow, 
which they had to do with 
some care; for the incensed 
gaoler threatened to pistol them 
if they came too near. At 
Ratcliff they were dragged 
quickly into a house “ much 
like to one called a spirits 
house,’’ and the wives, children, 
and friends who had followed 
were left in the street outside. 
The prisoners were conducted 
into a dark cellar, down a 
ladder, into boats, and so at 
length aboard. Here they were 
received, no doubt by previous 
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alrangement, not by the cap- 
tain, but by Edward Manning, 
who gave the gaoler a discharge, 
and awaited Captain May’s re- 
action to this move. He soon 
came aboard and ‘‘ seemed much 
discontented,” roundly abusing 
the perfidy of Edmonds. The 
ship was not yet quite ready 
to sail, and he was still anxious 
to be rid of the burden of these 
unwilling voyagers. He sent 
them ashore at once, giving 
them a certificate in writing 
that they were at liberty to 
stay away until he sent for them 
again. One may guess that he 
hoped they would make good 
use of this leave in order to 
disappear completely. If so, 


he did not know the Quakers, 
and must have been surprised 
to find that some of them did not 
feel free to leave the ship at all, 


and had to be bundled over the 
side with their belongings. The 
story from this point onwards 
becomes an interesting and 
tangled conflict between Cap- 
tain May’s desire to be rid of 
his passengers, Manning’s de- 
termination to keep them and 
save his bond, and the Quakers’ 
consciences, urging them to 
obey lawful authority, and re- 
inforced in this case by the 
knowledge (of which Manning 
was not slow to remind them) 
that any action which could be 
construed as an escape from 
custody laid them open to the 
penalty of death. This danger 
came close home to one of 
them, Samuel Traherne, who, 
while his comrades stayed 
quietly in London with their 
families, slipped down to Hert- 
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ford on foot, to visit his aged 
father and mother. Here he 
was arrested as a fugitive and 
imprisoned again for seventeen 
days in the county gaol. Man- 
ning tells an obviously false 
story of Traherne riding on 
horseback about Hertford, “ like 
another Naylor at Bristow, giv- 
ing God thanks that he was 
delivered from their hands and 
that now they had done their 
worst.””> Manning himself fol- 
lowed the suspected fugitive, 
to see that he did not escape, 
and he was eventually released 
on the information and at the 
request of Captain May. For 
on 1st October all the passengers 
were summoned aboard, and the 
ship at length set sail. 

Then came what the pas- 
sengers—and probably the 
sailors also—regarded as the 
first of a series of signs of 
the Lord’s displeasure. They 
had only sailed as far as 
“the red house at Deptford” 
when the wind changed about 
and brought the ship back to 
Limehouse. Here in casting 
anchor they met with mishap; 
the chain and anchor were lost 
and the master himself “ struck 
down with the end of the cable, 
and his shirt torn off his arm, 
but was not much hurt.” 
Thomas May at once ordered 
them ashore again. Five days 
later, wind and tide being fair, 
they were sent for once more. 
They saw other ships going by, 
but when the Anne weighed 
anchor, “although they laid 
forth all the endeavours that 
men could, yet could they not 
get the ship to saile, at which 
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the seamen were troubled, and 
said they should not go out of 
England as long as these men 
(meaning us) were aboard.” 
They repeat that many other 
ships were getting fair away 
down the river, and express 
their belief that what . others 
called accidence or chance, and 
one of the sailors bewitchment, 
was the direct intervention of 
the hand of God. 

So they were set on shore 
again for another couple of 
days, after which the ship 
progressed about two miles, 
from Limehouse to Greenwich, 
when ‘‘a sudden storm arose, 
they being forced to cast anchor 
to secure their ship, and so we 
were put to shoare again.’ 
After another waiting time of 
two days they were ordered 
aboard for the fifth time and 
once more weighed anchor and 
set sail. This time “the ship 
was very like to run aground, its 
boltsplit one time reaching over 
the bank.” About Blackwall 
they were yet again set ashore, 
and we are asked to note that, 
once free of the seven Jonahs, 
“the ship went well down the 
same Tyde to Gravesend.”’ 

But Manning much preferred 
to have the men safely aboard, 
so he now sent them a verbal 
message, in the captain’s name, 
bidding them return to the ship. 
They took boat out to the 
vessel and were sent back by 
the surprised and reluctant 
sailors, to look for the master 
at the sign of the Hen and 
Chickens at Gravesend. He, 
too, was surprised to see them, 
and hearing of the message, 
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said, ‘‘ This is Manning’s doings,”’ 
and charged them not to stir 
at any time unless they re- 
ceived a note in his own hand. 
He sent all their things ashore 
and advised them to return to 
London. Some of them did so, 
while others remained at Graves- 
end until the 28th of October, 
when they embarked again, 
sailing that night, to anchor in 
Lee road. Before morning the 
wind turned full against them 
and held them there for two 
days and three nights. On the 
31st they made the North 
Foreland and had to anchor 
again for a day. The sailors 
were getting more and more 
restive, and in the evening the 
captain decided to put the 
prisoners ashore once again, 
which he did at a place called 
Peters, telling them to travel 
to Deal and await the ship’s 
arrival there. The seven 
Quakers therefore journeyed on 
to Deal, and were together there 
in @ room on 10th November, 
when Captain May appeared 
and in the presence of witnesses 
declared that, although they 
had followed and attended his 
ship so long, he was resolved 
not to carry them farther, 
agreeing to give them a certi- 
ficate in writing to this effect. 
This document, countersigned 
by four witnesses, testified that 
the Quakers had not made an 
escape, but were put ashore by 
the captain to go whither they 
pleased. He gave his reasons 
as follows: ‘I perceive that 
the hand of the Lord is against 
me, that I dare not proceed in 
my voyage to carry them, they 
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being innocent persons, and no 
crime signified against them 
worthy of banishment; and 
that there is a law in force that 
no English man shall be carried 
out of his native country against 
his will; and also my men 
refuse to go the voyage if I 
carry them, which will be much 
to my hindrance, men being 
very scarce by reason of the 
long continued press.”’ The 
last sentence is a reference to 
the work of the press-gang in 
taking men for service in the 
war against the Dutch. 
Manning was, of course, full 
of fury, accused the captain of 
having been induced to sign 
this paper when drunk, and 
threatened him with dire con- 
sequences. There was still some 
confusion and indecision; the 
ship remained at Deal; the 
master wept and _ hesitated 
again; Manning sought for 
official aid to keep his victims ; 
and four of the Quakers re- 
mained on the spot to await 
the course of events. The final 
crisis came in the shape of a 
lively scene on Deal beach, 
which is best told in full in the 
words of the Quakers them- 
selves. On 27th November, 
Manning took final action. He 
“hasted away to the Deputy 
of the Town (for so the Chief 
Magistrate is called) and de- 
clared to him that we were 
Fellons, who came to us with 
his assistants to know what the 
matter was. And after he 
understood fully and plainly 
our case, and saw the Master’s 
discharge, the Deputy said he 
would have nothing to do with 
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us, but said that if the Master 
owned the certificate it wag 
sufficient, and if we desired he 
would set his own hand to it. 
Yet afterwards, in the later 
part of the same day, by the 
means of the said Manning, the 
Deputy came again with Man- 
ning, and Thomas May being 
with him wept, and then in the 
presence of the Deputy we said 
to the Master if he would deny 
his discharge and command us 
aboard, we were ready then to 
go with him. The Deputy said 
that was as much as could be 
desired and it was very honest, 
and so he departed from us 
again. Then the Master Thomas 
May appointed us to meet him 
tomorrow morning at the sea 
side, the which we did accord- 
ingly. But Manning came, his 
brother also, and another wicked 
man came with him. And he, 
seeing then again that the 
Master would not command us 
aboard, nor consent to carry us, 
and that he could not by any 
means gain assistance from the 
Deputy and Officers of the 
Town, and, according to several 
probable circumstances, think- 
ing to have the sale of ws 
beyond the seas for slaves, 
threw off his cloak and laid 
violent hands upon us, com- 
manding the other two to do 
the like; which they did ac 
cordingly, and helped him to 
force us into an empty boat, 
then lying on the beach. And 
because we would not willingly 
be subject to his command, 
some of us they dragged by the 
legs, head and shoulders, trayl- 
ing upon the stones, and some 
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of us they carried to the boat, 
and so heaved us all in, at 
which cruelty all the people 
that were spectators, both men, 
women and children (which were 
very many), were much dis- 
pleased and cryed it was a great 
shame men should be used so. 
We sat in the boat about half 
an houre at the least, even till 
the tyde increased the waves 
and tossed the boat up at one 
end (the boat before being loose 
upon the beach). And all the 
while we sat there no one man 
would lay a hand to an oare to 
row us aboard, the people that 
were beholders wishing the 
hands of such as should do it 
might rot off. So when the 
boat was like to be a float and 
consequently run a drift, we 
came out of it, and walked again 
by the sea side. Then we met 


with Thomas May the Master, 
and asked of him whether he 


had anything to say to us. He 
answered, if he had, he would 
come again to us. Thus he 
departed from us and we saw 
him no more, for he went 
aboard that night, and in the 
morning we coming again to 
the sea side, espied the ship 
under sail, and there we stood 
some time, the Deputy of the 
Town happening to be there at 
the same time also, who saw 
the ship sail from us, and said 
he could witness the ship went 
from us, and not we from it.’’ 

The four men also obtained 
from the bystanders a document 
signed by nine men and two 
women, testifying in detail to 
the course of events as described 
above. 
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Here we may leave Manning, 
baffled and beaten. It appears 
that he did not sail with the 
ship, but hurried back to Lon- 
don and vented his feelings 
by writing the aforementioned 
tract. The last thirteen pages 
of this production consist of 
an uninterrupted stream of 
sarcasm and suggestion, in the 
form of rhetorical questions. 
His opponents in their reply 
thereupon label him ‘“ this 
interrogative liar.” Of their 
conception of Providence he 
thought little enough. “ ’Tis 
true,’”’ he says, ‘‘ there was one 
Captain Green, Master of the 
ship called the Barbadoes Mer- 
chant, who had been a month 
before us, that put to sea five 
times and by extremity of 
weather was beaten in again, 
yet it was not so with us. We 
lay at anchor with half a cable, 
half the strength, whilst others 
had a whole one. If this be 
your Providence, you have made 
the most of it!” The seven 
Quakers themselves take leave 
of Manning thus: “ As for 
those texts of Scripture he 
prophanely quoteth throughout 
his discourse, his several other 
vain and vile interrogations, 
with those fragments of Latine 
he also interweaveth therewith, 
with the rest of his confused 
and non-sensical stuff, we judge 
it not worth a replication, it 
being chiefly in our hearts to 
declare the truth of God’s deal- 
ings with and for us in this 
matter, and not to meet or 
answer a fool in his folly.” 

Their ship being gone, the 
prisoners had now to decide 
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what course to take. They put 
themselves first in the hands 
of the Deputy, as a magistrate, 
who dismissed them with good 
wishes, whereupon they left 
Deal and journeyed to London. 
It seemed to them both right 
and expedient to inform the 
King, who had ordered their 
voyage, of their return to his 
capital. They therefore drew 
up a statement which, together 
with the master’s certificate, 
they sent to Whitehall, adding 
that they might be found, or 
heard of, at their respective 
dwellings at or about Hertford. 
The statement came before the 
King in Council on 7th Decem- 
ber, when it was held that the 
affair appeared to be “ a matter 
of contrivance and design” 
between the master and the 
prisoners, and the High Sheriff 
of Hertford was ordered to 
re-arrest the men and hold them 
until some means of transport- 
ing them could befound. And so, 
after four adventurous months, 
the seven Quakers found 
themselves back again with 
their friends in Hertford Gaol. 

Their story illustrates very 
well both the difficulty found 
in transporting the prisoners 
condemned under the first Con- 
venticle Act and the amount 
of popular sympathy which 
their persecution aroused, such 
as we have seen shown by the 
jury at Hertford, the crowd in 
London streets, the sailors of 
the Anne, the officials of Deal, 
and the spectators upon its 
beach. Samuel Pepys was re- 
flecting a very general feeling 
when he wrote in his diary in 
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this same year 1664: “T saw 
several poor creatures carried 
by, by constables, for being at 
a conventicle. They go like 
lambs, without any resistance, 
I would to God they would 
either conform, or be more wise 
and not be catched.”’ 

Some hundreds of Quakers 
were condemned to banishment 
under this law, but it appears 
that hardly a score of them 
reached the plantations. The 
Mayor of Bristol hoped to exile 
four hundred Quakers from his 
city, but could only get three 
of them taken aboard ship, 
and they were put ashore again 
after three weeks, because their 
captain also was unwilling to 
carry them farther. In London 
the number of Quakers held in 
prison awaiting means of trans- 
port grew larger and larger 
for a year, until finally a ship 
and its master were found 
willing to take them. These 
bore the not inappropriate 
names of the Black Eagle and 
of Captain Fudge, popularly 
known as ‘lying Fudge.’ Had 
our Hertford friends been kept 
in a London gaol, they would 
probably have had a second 
and still more trying experience 
of the sea aboard this boat. 
But, so far as we know, no 
further attempt was made to 
ship them overseas. Thirty- 
seven men and eighteen women 
were taken aboard the Black 
Eagle by a company of soldiers 
in August of the plague year, 
1665. Before they sailed the 
infection had reached the ship, 
and during the seven weeks she 
lay in the Thames more than 
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half the prisoners died. By 
February of the following year 
she had reached Plymouth, and 
a few hours out from that port 
she was captured by a Dutch 
privateer. The Black Eagle 
sailed, therefore, not to the 
West Indies, but round Ireland 
and Scotland to Norway and 
then to Holland. Here the 
surviving Quakers were released 
and comforted by the Quaker 
colony there, and after a short 
time returned to England. 
Thus through the steadfast- 
ness of the Quakers themselves, 
and of the sea captains of 
England, the first Conventicle 
Act was made unworkable. The 
second Conventicle Act, passed 
in 1670, made use of other 
methods. Transportation was 
abandoned, and penalties took 
the shape of repeated fines, 
enforced by distraint of goods. 
Informers were encouraged by 
being given a share of the 
proceeds. The fines were often 
very heavy, and offenders were 
faced with the prospect of 
gradual and complete impover- 
ishment. The severity of the 
application of this law de- 
pended in each place upon the 
temper of the local magistrates 
and upon whether informers 
were at work in the district or 
not. In Hertford the penalties 
tended to diminish, and appar- 
ently settled down finally to 
a regulation five shillings per 
offence, enforced by the seizure 
of household goods. We find, 
for example, in the records of 
the Hertford Sessions a letter 
from the local constables re- 


porting the seizure from four 
Quakers of Baldock of the 
following goods _ respectively, 
which they estimated should, 
but none of which did in fact, 
produce the required five shil- 
lings: “Two pairs of shoes, 
two bushell of malte, one dozen 
of candles, and six paire of 
stockings.’’ The constables add 
in excuse: “If it please your 
worship, here is all that we 
could come at, for all the gates 
and doors were all lockt that 
we could come at, noe more 
of their goods therefore. We 
would desire your worship not 
to be very strict with us, for 
we have done our endeavours 
for to get them all distrayned.” 
From time to time clemency 
descended upon the prisoners 
from above. In 1667 the Hert- 
ford magistrates received a 
letter from Whitehall stating 
that the King wished them to 
inquire into the cases of all 
those in their prisons, “ and 
particularly of that sort of 
people called Quakers,”’ and to 
recommend for release ‘‘ unwary 
and seduced persons whom there 
may be any hope of reclaim- 
ing,’ while retaining bold 
offenders and those who were 
‘ringleaders of faction in con- 
tempt of the laws.’’ Probably 
some of the poorer Quakers 
were freed at this time, but 
the remainder had to continue 
in prison until the general 
pardon which followed the 
Declaration of Indulgence of 
1672. Then at last stepped 
out into freedom the seven 
passengers of the Anne. 
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THE GRACIOUS LADY GOES VISITING. 


BY O. WATKINS. 


Gzoree WiLLIAM had done 
us well. Once more 800 dusty 
but perfect miles lay behind us, 
and our trusty little car was 
having a bath. The only hose- 
pipe available for the purpose 
belonged to the castle gardens, 
and therefore to the Gracious 
Lady, but there is a community 
of interests and of property 
between the castle and Our 
Valley, in which we now have 
a footing, that placed the hose- 
pipe and much else at our 
disposal. For nearly two 
thousand years Our Valley has 
belonged to the castle, and for 
a rather lesser span of time, 
say about half a century, the 
position has been reversed ; for 
the castle and all that pertains 
to it, from the top of the Roman 
tower that stands as a landmark, 
down to the Gracious Lady her- 
self and her long coil of garden 
hose, have become the property, 
the assets, of the Valley. 

The Gracious Lady was de- 
lighted to see us, and delighted 
to see the car, and was herself 
superintending the washing 
operations in the upper court- 
yard of the castle, where the 
gutters are cut deep to take the 
rush of rain from the eaves of 
the tower some hundred and 
forty feet above our heads, and 
are therefore adequate to dis- 
pose of the water from the 
hosepipe. She walked round 
and round George William, with 
a@ wary eye on Himself wielding 
the hose, then went and looked 


over the low wall from the first 
courtyard down into the second, 
watching the water pouring 
down the wooden chute and 
through an archway down an- 
other stone wall into the third 
cloistered courtyard below. The 
sound of rushing water drowned 
the murmur of the fountain, 
until we turned the hose off and 
started polishing. 

‘“‘Smart enough for a visit,” 
remarked the Gracious Lady, as 
the coachwork began to gleam. 

“Tt will be by the time it’s 
done,’”’ I agreed, for obviously 
she had something in mind. 
On leave in England a car may 
spell independence ; without it 
one carries on as best one can 
by judicious intermingling of 
buses, charabancs, and lifts from 
one’s more fortunate friends; 
but in Tyrol independence is 
achieved only by a stout pair 
of nailed shoes and a love of 
walking ; and a car is more in 
the nature of a contribution to 
the amenities of the Valley in 
general, te the tribal and feudal 
whole. 

“Where is it you want to 
go ? ”’ I asked presently. 

She thought for two seconds. 
“Lots of places. Friedens. 
Trostenheim. I haven’t seen 


the Adlersbergs for ages.’’ 

A state visit indeed. Hastily 
reviewing the white glove situa- 
tion, I suggested the following 
Sunday. Sunday, it seemed, was 
never a good day, but Monday 
We should prob- 
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ably be asked to tea; if not, it 
would be Monday morning. She 
went in to ring up Trostenheim, 
and soon came back. 

“We are all asked to tea,” 
she told us joyfully. ‘ They 
are delighted. And I want to 
see what he is doing to his 
chapel.” She prowled once more 
proudly round George William. 

Himself was still polishing. 
“T haven’t anything to go in,” 
he remarked casually. 

“Oh yes, you have,’ I told 
him. “I put in most of the 
things you meant to forget. 
And Trostenheim would be a 
lovely place to see.” 

He groaned. Poodle-faking, 
as he insists on calling it, is not 
his strong suit; and he was 
still smiling rather grimly when 
three days later we trickled 
down the drive again between 
beds of ponies and delphin- 
iums to pick up the Gracious 
Lady. She was ready waiting. 

“You wouldn’t mind taking 
Mathew with you as far as 
Friedens, would you?” she 
asked. ‘“‘ There is a collective 
meeting of Mayors there today 
and tomorrow, and it will save 
him seventeen miles. We can 
pick him up at the post-office.”’ 

Mathew, mayor of Our Valley, 
is a delightful person, a great 
friend of ours as well as of the 
Gracious Lady’s, and he, too, 
was ready waiting. 

Altogether we were very 
smart. George William was all 
a-sparkle and a-glitter; there 
was Himself in a suit that he 
had hoped to leave behind him 
in England, and which I had 
unkindly popped in to my own 
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trunk, worn with a Tyrolese 
hat that he was anyway going 
to leave behind him in the hall ; 
there was the Gracious Lady in 
soft grey with touches of blue, 
with a large bunch of larkspurs 
that she was taking to the 
Adlersbergs ; and myself duly 
hoping to pass muster in a newly 
pressed loden skirt and joppe 
or short jacket, a Styrian hat 
but recently returned from 
Pontius Pilate our hatmaker’s 
knowing hands, supplemented 
by new white gloves and the 
red carnation of Tyrol in my 
hat-band. Mathew gave the 
finishing touch in his best black 
leather breeches embroidered 
in green, green braces crossing 
a white shirt, jaunty homespun 
coat hung over one shoulder, 
and a hat with a blackcock’s 
feather and his several badges 
of office pushed rather on the 
back of his head. Under each 
arm he carried a white duck 
with its hinder-end done up in 
a neat, brown-paper parcel. 

We all packed in, Mathew 
and I sitting at the back with 
the ducks, the Gracious Lady 
in front, Himself at the wheel. 
The ducks, it seemed, were an 
offering to the Mayor of Friedens 
who was putting up for the 
night the mayors of the several 
villages for their collective 
session, from whom he hoped 
to obtain some turkey eggs. 
We were regaled with all the 
details of ducks, and the possi- 
bilities of turkeys, and that 
disposed of, Mathew and the 
Gracious Lady lost no time in 
getting down to parish business. 
One duck was duly handed to me, 

D 
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the other wedged between russet 
brown knees, while Mathew 
produced his well - thumbed 
notebook and a stump of pencil. 

The discussion reached 
crescendo over the Midwives’ 
Grievance. It seemed an extra 
tax had been imposed, or an 
old one freshly interpreted, to 
include the midwives in ‘the 
exchange of goods’ tax. As 
Mathew reiterated with truth 
and heat, the village midwife is 
the one person who has no con- 
trol whatever over the amount 
of business that comes her way. 

‘“‘ Absolutely none!” agreed 
the Gracious Lady. Indeed 
they were in complete agree- 
ment all along, yet the thick 
dialect into which they auto- 
matically reverted, and the 
fact that Mathew talks largely 
with his hands, and that in 
moments of great civic interest 
the Gracious Lady does likewise, 
made it seem like a heated 
political wrangle. The situation 
was apparently awful. 

“Five shillings per baby as 
exchanged goods—and the baby 
hasn’t been exchanged,” shouted 
Mathew, sawing the air. 

“Of course it hasn’t,’” the 
Gracious Lady cried, and waved 
assent. 

The inside of George William 
felt decidedly cramped, and 
the duck between the brown 
mayoral knees was evidently 
feeling undue pressure too, for 
it squawked and wriggled free 
of its brown-paper ending. 

Himself was driving at the 
rate of knots ; it seemed almost 
as if the compression in the body 
of the car had as much to say 
to the pace as that within the 
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bonnet, and we were in Friedens 
long before any satisfactory 
solution for the midwives had 
been found. 

Said Mathew, climbing out 
of the back of the car, ‘‘ We shall 
have to talk this over in our 
next.’? Then he took the duck, 
noticed that the parcelled ending 
had come off, and looked back 
into the car. 

‘¢ Sapralott ! ’’ (good gracious) 
he said. 

It certainly was ‘ Sapralott.’ 

Himself looked back and 
sighed deeply. 

‘* Never mind,” I said sooth- 
ingly. ‘A duck’s a duck, and 
that’s that.” 

“It certainly is,” said Him- 
self, producing a rag from the 
car-pocket on the door and 
handing it back to me. 

We left Mathew standing in 
the sunlight, a duck under each 
arm, his hat still pushed far 
back on his head. His thanks, 
interlarded with somewhat em- 
barrassingly confused remarks 
about midwives, mayors in 
session and ducks in cars, were 
cut short by a tall gaunt-looking 
man with a china-bowled pipe 
and a classic profile, who came 
across to him from one of the 
houses. The Mayor of Friedens, 
we assumed, as we went on our 
way at a rather calmer pace 
and with much more room. It 
was a very hot afternoon, and 
seemed to be growing more 
sultry every minute. 

We purred down the high 
road in the flat of the valley, 
the valley through which the 
Caesars marched _ eighteen 
hundred years ago when the 
Rhaetians fled into their moun- 
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tain fastnesses, and which ends 
in the Brenner Pass. Inten- 
sively cultivated, green and 
fertile, the fields spread around 
us, threaded by the gleam of 
the river seen through trees, 
and chequered with chalets, 
villages, and tapering church 
spires of red and green. 

Fifteen miles farther was the 
Castle Trostenheim. It stood 
half-way up the mountain-side, 
with its walled terraces and 
turrets descending part of the 
way to the valley, looking out 
from among beech-woods that 
were the glory of the autumn. 
Compared with the castle belong- 
ing to the Gracious Lady, it 
was a modern building, having 
been founded in 1100 and com- 
pletely rebuilt in 1480. 

Almost immediately beneath 
it we crossed the river by an 
ancient wooden bridge that 
swayed gently as we passed 
over it, and came to an old inn, 
set a little back in the beech- 
woods. Thus far and no farther 
did the high road take us to 
Trostenheim, for their private 
road branched off at the inn. 
George William drew up by a 
fine, square manure heap, among 
a spatter of chickens. An ex- 
change of courtesies had to 
begin here. 

“Was the Countess Adlers- 
berg at home ? ”’ 

Mine host, perceiving a strange 
car, was wisely non-committal. 
His portly wife, with a bright- 
blue apron over her full, black 
skirt, came out smiling. She 
was more confidential. She 
knew for a fact that they were 
expecting visitors today, rather 
special visitors they must be; 
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for some cream had been kept 
back from the butter-churn— 
and as one knew oneself the 
expected did not always mingle 
well with the unexpected—and 
then she recognised the Gracious 
Lady on the other side of the car. 

She shot round, pushed her 
face in at the window, breathing 
welcome and garlic. Yes, of 
course ‘ They’ were at home, 
and the Gracious Lady could 
drive right up. The road was 
being kept clear. In the mean- 
while, of course, if the Gracious 
Lady would like to look round 
the cow stables first, they had 
some very fine calves from that 
Swiss bull she had helped to 
import ; and the dairy had been 
colour-washed and partly tiled. 

Mine host, having wiped his 
hand carefully on his green 
apron, thrust it into the car to 
be shaken all round, adding 
encouragement to his wife’s 
suggestion. For a moment 
the Gracious Lady hesitated. 
Dairies and stock are to her an 
almost irresistible bait, then 
she decided she had better 
stick to the straight and narrow 
way and go straight up. How 
steep and narrow it was we did 
not know until we swung round 
a group of chestnuts. The road 
rose straight in front of us. 

‘* Are we driving up that?” 
Himself demanded, getting has- 
tily into first. 

‘Oh yes, why not? It isn’t 
really exciting unless we meet 
something. You can get round 
all the corners except two with- 
out going into reverse. .. .” 

We met nothing, which was 
just as well; for I would not have 
cared to sit in the back of that 
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car while it backed down the 
gradient round those bends. 
Short reversing to negotiate two 
acute corners was quite breath- 
taking enough. But once we 
reached the broad ledge on 
which the castle was built, the 
road widened, still tunnelling 
through beech-woods, until we 
came suddenly upon the castle. 
Grey stone walls rose above us, 
a formidable pile with its long 
frontage facing the valley and 
the south. 

We drew up at the portico, 
George William looking in- 
credibly insignificant, and, before 
we could get out, the bolts inside 
rattled, and the huge iron door 
groaned back upon its hinges. 
Through the doorway one could 
see a large courtyard, and a 
little old woman in a blue dress 
and black apron, with a single 
enormous key dangling from her 
waist. She glanced at George 
William, scanned the party, 
sorted out the Gracious Lady, 
and went forward to receive 
her with becoming dignity. 

‘“ Bepi, how are you? It’s 
ages since we met... .” The 
Gracious Lady held out her 
hand. The old face broke into 
smiles, and gathering us under 
her wing, Bepi took us through 
to the courtyard, where Count 
Adlersberg was coming down 
to receive us: at the top of the 
winding stair the little Countess 
waited. They took us into a 
very large corner room on the 
first floor, with Renaissance 
panelling, four great windows 
looking down the valley, and 
an erker or bay formed by the 
turret at the corner in which a 
round table was laid for tea. 
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The family assembled rapidly, 
greeting the Gracious Lady with 
varying degrees of intimacy 
according to their generation, 
and then being introduced to 
us. There seemed to be a good 
many of them, apparently living 
together in patriarchal fashion, 
but presently I found that they 
led their separate lives under 
the modern conditions imposed 
by the impoverishment of their 
country, and only on occasion 
assembled under the ancestral 
roof. This was an occasion. 

Gradually in my own mind 
I sorted them out. The old 
Count, head of the clan, had 
lost his wife many years before ; 
his widowed daughter, the little 
Countess, had returned to him 
during the tragic war years and 
had kept house for him ever 
since. Her daughter, a slim 
young thing of nineteen, hovered 
politely in the background. She 
was very like her grandfather, 
and the apple of his eye. Count 
Eberhardt, a younger son, with 
his wife Rosaria, had arrived a 
few moments before us, and 
were both exchanging news with 
Great-aunt Julie, who sat in a 
carved chair of state near the 
tea-table. Great-aunt Julie 
was dressed in black, with 
lovely old lace at throat and 
wrists ; and she sat with dignity, 
bolt upright. 

Mademoiselle and three young 
boys, Adlersbergs all, came in 
just before tea, and standing in 
a quaint row the three made 
their bows to the assembled 
company, and then a special 
one to Great-aunt Julie. They 
were staying for the summer. 
Mademoiselle joined us for a 
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while, the three escaping at the 
first opportunity. 

We sat down to tea. The 
large round table set in the 
circle of the turret window had 
places set for twelve, though 
then we were only eleven. A 
Dresden china tea service was 
set on delicate Italian lace, 
which was part of Aunt Julie’s 
dowry when she came from 
Venice some sixty years ago. 
It was a savoury rather than a 
sweet meal that was spread. 
Plates of butterbréde, the open 
Austrian sandwiches, were 
works of art with sliced toma- 
toes, olives, anchovies, little 
bits of everything spread on 
fresh alp butter on wafer-thin 
slices of black bread. There 
were cups of weak China tea 
served with cream, or a dash of 
rum for those who preferred it. 
For the sweet tooth there was 
vintage honey, garden and 
heather, with its accompaniment 
of crisp white rolls. It was a 
wonderful tea-table, thought out 
with much care. The house- 
hold had replaced with freely 
given time that which their 
straitened finances no longer 
allowed them to purchase, there- 
by producing an ensemble with- 
out price, a meal that money 
could not buy; among the 
myriad parties of a lifetime, an 
unforgettable tea. 

During the meal, Count Otto, 
the eldest son, arrived ; he was 
wearing his lederhosen, the 
chamois leather shorts of Tyrol, 
made of beautiful black skins 
unusually scathless and un- 
scratched, with green embroi- 
dery at the sides, and worn 
with a grey homespun coat. 
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He had been delayed up on the 
mountain-side waiting for a 
keeper with whom he had ar- 
ranged a rendezvous on the 
Lodoi Alm. 

“Did he say why he was 
late ? ’’ Count Adlersberg asked 
his son. 

Count Otto shook his head. 
‘** He did not come.” 

‘‘ That’s odd,” said the old 
Count. “I’ve never known 
Rauch do that before. One 
can usually count on him as 
one counts on the sun setting.” 
He looked down the valley 
from where he sat and added, 
‘‘ There’s going to be a storm. 
That’s our weather corner,” 
indicating the far peaks at the 
north end, behind which black 
clouds were gathering. 

The little Countess rose at 
once. ‘ If you will forgive me 
I will go and see about the 
windows.”’ She and her brother 
Eberhardt went out together. 

“We live in such an eyrie 
here that we catch every wind 
that blows, and so the shutting 
of our windows becomes a 
matter for personal supervision,” 
explained the old Count, then 
turned to the Gracious Lady. 
‘Would you care to see what 
we are doing to our chapel? 
We have found two more 
Renaissance choir stalls. . . .” 
They went off together, trustees 
for the future, deeply interested. 

“Would you care to see 
round ? ”? Count Otto asked us 
next. 

‘““We were hoping we might 
be shown some more of these 
panelled rooms,” I admitted. 

“* And the armoury,’’ Himself 
added eagerly. 
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** T will show you everything,” 
said nineteen-year-old Mimi 
joyfully. 

** And I will come too,” said 
her Uncle Otto, leading the way. 

It was like a museum. The 
rooms were large and beautifully 
proportioned, with panellings 
and ceilings that were mostly 
Gothic ; there was one Renais- 
sance wing. Each room con- 
tained treasures, authentic 
Gothic chests and cupboards, 
four-posters, cradles, spinning- 
wheels ; in others, carvings and 
the pillared doorways of the 
early Renaissance. It was all 
of the pre-ornate period, severely 
simple, without hint of the 
swirls and twirls of the later 
Rococo or Baroque. There were 
no curtains at the windows, so 
the lovely changing views of 
peak and forest, of waterfalls 


in sunshine and the river sweep- 
ing through the valley far below, 
became part of the rooms, 
lending warmth to their aus- 


terity, yet leaving privacy 
secure. As we went from room 
to room we noticed that ever 
the black clouds were gathering, 
and by the time we reached the 
armoury the wind was roaring 
past. The mighty iron door 
behind us slammed with a 
resounding crash. 

Then the storm broke over- 
head. A jagged flash of light- 
ning split the daylight in two, 
followed immediately by a roll- 
ing peal of thunder right over 
us. Surrounded by suits of 
armour, halberds and swords, 
we four stood in that vaulted 
room looking down through the 
barred stone archways of the 
windows on to the entrance 
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gates, and out into the worst 
storm that I have ever seen, 
As it swept down the valley 
the trees bent before it like 
papyrus in a breeze; then the 
heavens opened and the rain 
came pelting down, blurring our 
vision save when the lightning 
showed again a jagged trans- 
verse section of the valley and 
the mountain-side, and reflected 
terrifyingly in the breast-plates 
all around us. I glanced at the 
others. Young Mimi had taken 
her cue from her Uncle Otto, 
and was standing by him in the 
archway of a window watching 
soberly while branches cracked 
in his beech forests, and leaves 
whirled past on the wings of 
the storm. Himself, completely 
unperturbed, was absorbed in 
the wonder of it all. As has 
often happened before, I was 
the only rabbit present, and 
standing among the armour 
wondered how many knights 
of old had been killed when 
caught in their suits of mail by 
just such a storm as this. 

Peal after peal of thunder 
crashed over our heads, the 
echo of each caught up in the 
next, or drowned in the wild 
fury of the wind and the rain 
as it tore past our eyrie. 

“TI hope the Gracious Lady 
doesn’t mind the storm,’ I 
murmured brightly, with the 
profound hope that she would at 
least object to going home in it. 

“ Tt will be over in an hour,” 
remarked Himself cheerfully. 

Count Otto shook his head, 
glanced at the concentration of 
cloud pressing down upon the 
valley, swallowing the peaks 
and blotting out the sky, and 
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said in his deliberate English, 
“Our weather corner says no. 
The storm will abate, but the 
rain will go on until far into the 
night. We shall keep you here, 
I t ; 2? 

We rejoined the others. They 
were back in the tea-room. 
The Gracious Lady, apparently 
unconscious of the storm, was 
deep in conversation with Great- 
aunt Julie, the momentous 
matter under discussion being 
whether the youthful Count 
Tristram, a grandson, had or 
had not rearranged his drawing- 
room. He had recently in- 
herited another family place, 
and the Gracious Lady, who 
had paid her first visit, main- 
tained that he had; Great- 
aunt Julie that that would be 
impossible. Something called 
‘ptddt’ came into it, which 
apparently meant a respect for 
the past. 

‘“¢ When were you there last?” 
inquired Great-aunt Julie. 

“« About thirty-five years ago, 
before this visit,’? replied the 
Gracious Lady cheerfully. 

“ Ah well,” said Aunt Julie, 
“that was in his grandfather’s 
time, and perhaps his father 
had something to do with it ; 
but one does not alter anything 
for the first decade or so... .” 

Count Otto went up to them. 
“Tf I might break in for a 
moment about the storm——”’ 

“The storm?” They glanced 
at the windows. “Oh yes, of 
course, the storm !”’ 

“We want to keep you for 
the night, for it seems the rain 
has set in for good,” he said to 
the Gracious Lady. 

“For the night ? Impossible 
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—who minds a storm?” She 
glanced in my direction. 

The old Count towering above 
her looked down, speaking 
gently : “‘ We hoped you would, 
for tonight our family is for 
once together; there would be 
no formality, and it would be 
like olden days, with an old 
friend and two new ones at our 
board; the stresses and the 
storms without do not often 
grant us such evenings now- 
adays, but today’s storm might 
give us this one.” 

The little Countess looked up, 
all smiles. ‘We are having 
roebuck for supper; we can 
give you just the same meal as 
a guest would have had here two 
hundred years ago, and we will 
have the papal tablecloth.” 

‘“ But we have nothing with 
us for the night.” It was but 
a feeble protest from the 
Gracious Lady. 

The old Count waved it 
aside. ‘My daughter can ar- 
range all that.’’ 

Young Mimi looked from her 


' tiny mother to the tall English, 


and brimmed with laughter. 
‘A chorister’s surplice ?”’ she 
gurgled. 

Her mother quelled her with 
a glance. Yet so it had to be, 
and when I caught sight of my 
own reflection, dimly candle-lit 
in the dawning when at last I 
got to bed, it resembled the 
Gothic idea of a heavenly body 
more nearly than I had thought 
possible. But I am going ahead. 

The little Countess slipped 
out to see about the rooms and 
supper, while Aunt Julie kept 
us all in thrall with tales of 
Venice long ago, and the rain 








came down in solid sheets. 
Presently the three small boys 
came in to bow good-night, and 
Mimi took us off to show us 
the considerable acreage of bed- 
room that was to be ours for 
the night. 

Supper was laid in the dining 
hall, a long table lit by candles 
in brass candlesticks; for the 
rain had made the twilight 
earlier, and little pools of mellow 
light lay on the creamy linen. 
The table-cloth had a deep 
border of Venetian point all 
round, and the thirteen table 
napkins that by old custom went 
to make up a set of papal table 
linen had the same. The set 
had of course a history of its 
own, and Great-aunt Julie re- 
lated it half in French, dropping 
back into Italian. 

It was for Himself a formid- 
able evening. Adept though he 
be in the languages of Africa, 
with a working knowledge of 
French, the babel of cross-talk 
in German, Italian, French, and 
English was confusing, leaving 
gaps in the conversation that 
were difficult to bridge. In a 
society that is practically bi- 
lingual, and considers fluency 
in two further languages the 
minimum, it is a courtesy to 
address older persons in the 
language they prefer, unless 
previously addressed by them 
in another tongue, in which 
case for the rest of the evening 
that language is retained in 
conversation with them, but 
not necessarily with others who 
may have started off differently. 
It is an amazingly dexterous 
affair. The Venetian Aunt Julie 
had spoken to her Hungarian 
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niece - in-law in the young 
woman’s native tongue, and 
they were happily away in 
Hungarian, but not before she 
had addressed to me a few 
polite words in English. That 
exonerated me for the whole 
evening from attempting Italian, 
which was just as well; for my 
knowledge was limited to notices 
in trains about not leaning out 
of windows. Any of the rest 
of the family speaking to her 
dropped, however, into Italian. 
The old Count talked in German 
to the Gracious Lady, until she 
in her turn spoke to Made- 
moiselle in French, when they 
all three drifted off into that 
without noticing. The young 
Count Otto spoke English to 
me until he got well away into 
an incident concerning chamois, 
which simply had to be told in 
broadest Tyrolese. When con- 
versation joined or parted, each 
person slipped into another 
language, or sometimes con- 
tinued one discussion in several 
different tongues without ap- 
parent inconvenience. 

The dinner-table was cleared. 
Black coffee was handed round 
in little cups of Dresden china. 
Outside, the rain still poured 
down steadily, but the rumbling 
thunder had died away. Count 
Adlersberg moved his place from 
time to time so as to talk to 
each guest and member of his 
family in turn. 

For the most recent news, and 
for the general trend of things, 
the family turned to Count 
Eberhardt. ‘ You get all the 
gossip,’’ they told’ him. He 
had, it appeared, recently taken 
over a hostelry. 
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He laughed. ‘ As the river 
brings down water, so the high 
road brings down news; much 
more than gets into the papers, 
especially from the dictator 
countries.” 

“What is the latest from 
Italy?” ‘ What is the trend 
in Spain?” ‘ How is the busi- 
ness going? ’’? They asked him 
all three simultaneously. 

He answered them with two 
new stories from South Tyrol ; 
then told of two Spanish priests 
who had spent last evening with 
him ; they had left their country 
weeks before on some mission, 
but their account of the begin- 
ning of the struggle was inter- 
esting, and what they thought 
the outcome would be. Yes, 
his business was ticking over 
nicely, thank you. There was 
a certain amount of road trans- 
port which helped. ‘“ The 
nicest customers I have are 
the carters and their horses. 
Sound fellows. I have an in- 
clusive price now for a warm 
meal for man and beast, and 
we are getting known for it. 
They like our cooking and our 
bran mashes... our kitchen 
is already famous. . .”’ 

“ Have you got a good cook ? ” 
I asked. 

His eyes danced. ‘“ Excel- 
lent,” he admitted; ‘‘ quite 
excellent. And, moreover, 
sweet tempered.”’ 

“Long may you keep her,” 
said I innocently. 

“‘T hope to do so all my life,” 
he answered, smiling. 

Countess Rosaria blushed. 
The old Count leaned forward 
and patted her hand. ‘ The 


little Rosaria had the courage 
to take on just six months ago 
not only that scapegrace son 
of mine, but the only position 
that enabled them to marry, 
that of innkeepers together in a 
village on the outskirts of our 
estates,’’ he explained. 

“Tt is a good inn that my 
father gave me, right on the 
high road,’ said young Eber- 
hardt. ‘ And it is no incon- 
siderable road, that from Rome 
to Berlin.”’ 

The old man glanced with 
pride at his son. ‘‘ Now they 
are building up the reputation 
of their inn. Times have 
changed.”’ 

Times had changed indeed for 
a family that two decades ago 
could have entered for nothing 
but the Army or the Church. 
That evening conversation 
flowed on around me in all 
its linguistic light and shade, 
ranging the world for interest, 
roaming the centuries as one 
might turn the pages of a 
family birthday book, while I 
sat and marvelled, for there 
was never a word of their 
quite recent suffering. With 
supreme dignity they had ac- 
cepted this new world that 
had come upon them, with its 
post-war penury and its after- 
math of struggle in the social 
structure that had left no room 
for them. Some of the younger 
generation had gone into agri- 
culture, into forestry, or had 
endured much hardship to get 
into professions; none were 
in high position. Sometimes 
when leases of farms or hostelries 
on their estates fell in, these 
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were not renewed, but the work 
was taken on by a son to enable 
him to scratch a living. In 
this way had Eberhardt ob- 
tained his hostelry, and was 
doing well. I heard later that 
he accepted it as a challenge. 

So they exist, they whose 
names were household words 
throughout the ancient Austrian 
Empire. But there are occa- 
sions when they forgather once 
again under the family roof- 
tree; then with effortless tran- 
sition they become once more 
themselves, one of the oldest 
aristocracies of Europe. 

The candles burnt low, re- 
flecting back from panelled walls 
to the creamy whiteness of the 
table-cloth; the ring of faces 
gathered round alive with in- 
terest; and all was once again as 
it must have been for centuries. 

Suddenly a bell pealed through 
the castle. 

Conversation stopped. 
sat alert and listened. 

“On a night like this, who 
can it be?” 

At that moment the clock 
chimed eleven. We heard the 
rattle and fall of chains, the 
withdrawing of the bolt, and 
across the courtyard cobbles 
nailed shoes. The noise died 
away, then sounded again 
muffled on the winding stair. 
In a minute there was a knock 
at the door. 

“ Come in,” called the old 
Count. 

The door opened, and there 
stood a quaint figure. He was 


We 


short, and cloaked in grey 
loden from head to below the 
knee; his grey and green stul- 
pern or footless stockings showed 
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bare brown ankles, shod with 


heavily nailed shoes. Water 
dripped from him, shone on 
his face and shoes, and he 
looked like a mountain gnome. 

“Peter Rauch!” exclaimed 
the old Count. 

Rauch put up his hand, 
swept the hood of his cloak 
back off his head, and blinked 
into the light. “‘ Herr Graf,” 
he said, “I had to come. I 
have come fast, very fast. . . .” 

The old Count rose to his feet. 
“Yes, Rauch, what is it?” 

“The mountain. The moun- 
tain-side is slipping . . .”” The 
man was swaying on his feet. 

Count Otto put a chair for 
him, gave him wine. “ Tell us 
where you have been? What 
have you seen ? ” he said. 

With his left hand Rauch 
unfastened his cloak, and it fell 
around him in heavily sodden 
folds; then he leant forward 
with his head on his hand, 
groping for speech. “ It’s below 
the Hoch Alm ... it cracked 
some hours ago, just a little 
crack as I was coming down 

. 80 I stayed to watch it, 
for if it went one way on this 
side of the shoulder, then all 
this was threatened; if the 
other, then Laneck. We must 
go at once to Laneck.”’ 

“ But if it’s a landslide start- 
ing, it comes at a terrific speed, 


like an avalanche.. .,” put 
in Otto. 
Rauch shook his head. “ It 


came quite gradually, the crack 
widened to a crevasse, I could 
see it through the driving rain 
. . . the mass was shifting some- 
where below, slowly, quite slow, 
until it seemed that all the world 
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was shifting and only I was 
standing still. I had thought 
to sleep in the Hoch Alm Hiitte 
tonight, but there is no hut there 
now.” 

“ No Hoch Alm Hiitte ? What 
do you mean?” asked the 
old Count levelly. 

“Tt’s gone down the moun- 
tain-side, swept away as the 
land slid from beneath it. 
The timbers cracked like dry 
wood in a fire. On the 
shoulder below which is solid 
rock the slide broke on the 
Laneck side, but there it was 
held up by the outcrop at the 
head of the ravine and by the 
pine-woods there. It was held 
up, may be holding still, but 
I do not know for how long. 
It’s this rain... and it’s as 
dark as pitch outside.... I 
turned in here in case I could 
not make lLaneck quite 
alone. ... ” 

Immediate council of war 
was held. How could we warn 
Laneck? The village itself, 
lying in the flat of the valley, 
was probably safe, but the 
houses dotting the hillside 
behind it were threatened, how 
many of them we did not 
know, but the highest group 
at Miiller’s Grube most cer- 
tainly. Laneck was seven miles 
away, and the houses straggled 
up @ mile or more behind it. 
There was no telephone, for 
the exchange was closed between 
the hours of six and eight next 
morning. 

“ What about George 
William ?” I chipped in. “ We 
could be there in the car almost 
at once.” 

“The road is a waterfall, and 
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who knows what trees now lie 
across it,’? Count Adlersberg 
replied. 

“Then one can walk from 
there. But we may reach 
Laneck.”’ 

The old Count nodded. “ Yes, 
we must accept any help we 
can get.’ 

“Of course,” said Himself 
quickly, making for the door. 
“* Who is going ? ” 

The seating was discussed. 
Four only could be taken. 
Peter Rauch who knew the 
actual danger spots; Count 
Otto who knew the countryside 
as well as Rauch; Himself as 
driver ; and I qualified for the 
fourth place as spare driver 
with a knowledge of the dialect. 

They took Peter Rauch away 
to put dry clothing on him; 
they provided Himself with an 
enormous hooded wettermantel 
or weatherproof cape, me with 
another. In the passage outside 
we were introduced to a hastily 
assembled row of watertight 
nailed boots from which to take 
our choice. With an extra pair 
of socks, the old Count’s fitted 
me exactly. 

Again the dropping of the 
chain, the withdrawal of the 
bolt. With the car lights on it, 
I saw that it took a man’s whole 
weight to pull it back. 

Then we were out in the 
night. Our head-lamps pierced 
the darkness, and our screen- 
wipers working furiously on low 
gear gave us vision a few 
yards ahead. The road was 
indeed a waterfall. Keeping 
well to the inner side we went 
down in lowest gear. 

We turned the first hairpin 
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bend in safety, but at the 
second a young waterfall from 
the rocks above had cut a 
ravine across the road. We 
stopped dead and peered into 
the rain. Three of us got out. 

“What does it look like? ”’ 
asked the driver. 

‘“‘ Tf you got stuck in it, you’d 
be over the edge trying to get 
out,” I told him cheerfully. 

“We can lift it over,” said 
Rauch, gnome-like again in a 
dry cloak. 

There are many advantages 
about a motor-propelled pram, 
but it did not feel so pram-like 
when, being posted in position, 
we took the strain. I had been 
given the rear wheel near the 
mountain-side, as being the near- 
est lift. Rauch, in front of me, 
lifted with his left hand only. 

‘“ What’s up ? ” I asked. 

“ Nothing much. I went with 
the slide from the Hoch Alm 
Hiitte to the top of the ravine, 
you know....”’ But even with 
his left hand he took more than 
his share of the weight, and on 
the third attempt the car was 

safely over, and we held it 
while our driver got back to the 
wheel again. 

The rain still pelted down in 
torrents, and as we drove the 
young Count kept up a running 
commentary. Rauch, sitting 
next me at the back, leant for- 
ward, peering, silent, nursing his 
right hand with his left. They 
decided that we had better cut 
off the road before Laneck, 
straight to Miillers Grube, saving 
a mile or two; accordingly we 
turned up a most unlikely-look- 
ing field road after we had 
taken down three bars across 
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it. Sopping hay brushed us on 


either side. The road was a 
stony, muddy track between 
fields, past houses; the lamps 
showed cameos of Tyrol in a 
rainstorm that were unforget- 
table. The road became rocky, 
we heaved and swung over 
boulders, always in low gear. 
Rauch began giving directions : 
“‘ Left here . . . careful, there’s a 
gate that’s often half closed ... 
now there’s a boulder to your 
right, and another to your left 
. . . Lord, how the mill-dam 


roars . . . here, that’s a mist 
haufen. .. .” 
It was. We were in it. It 


was @ manure heap under the 
lee of a house, filled just a little 
above the level of the road, 
invisible and unexpected. Our 
wheels sank to the hub. We got 
out, engulfed to the knees, and 
reviewed the situation. ‘ We 
can heave her out,’’ said Rauch. 

‘“‘ Wake the householders first, 
then we shall have more hands 
for the job,” put in Count Otto. 
We were just below the Miillers 
Grube. 

I am no good at heaving. 
“Shall I walk to the top 
houses and give them a call 
while you rouse these, then the 
first that come can help ? ” 

Himself came after me with 
the only torch. “You all 
right ? ” he queried. 

“Of course,” I said, feeling 
that it was no worse walking 
than driving towards a landslide 
in the dark. “TI shall run like 
a hare if I hear it coming.” 

“ Where to? ” he asked. 

It was a silly sort of question 
that deserved no answer. 

There was, however, no ques- 
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tion about the way up. I 
simply followed the major 
waterfall that deafened me by 
the minor waterfall that was 
the path. The spear of light 
I carried showed pine trees all 
around. It was farther than I 
expected. Did the Caesars in- 
vading Rhaetia often travel by 
night to some surprise attack, 
I wondered. 

Suddenly above me shone a 
light. It was stationary, and 
its tiny shaft accentuated rather 
than relieved the darkness. It 
came from the upper window 
of a little wooden house whose 
dark timbers were but a deeper 
shadow in the night. I threw 
pebbles at the window. My 
second shot went home. 

No answer. Another and 
another pebble followed, with- 
out result. I hammered at the 
door, for they must hear me 
above the roar of the stream ; 
but no one stirred within. 
Groping for a larger pebble, I 
threw it up and cracked the 
window pane. The window 
opened, and a face peered out, 
haloed in the tiny square of 
light. 

“Who are you, that you 
disturb the sick on a night like 
this?’ demanded a woman’s 
voice. “If you are in need of 
shelter, in the Lord’s name go 
into the barn at the back of the 
house and shelter in the hay.” 

“T have come to fetch you 
down,”’ I called back. ‘“ Your 
house is in danger from the 
mountain-side.”’ 

“Who are you?” she again 
demanded. 

A voice I knew. I flashed 
the torch upwards. A face I 
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knew. Mary - Anna - of - the- 
good-advice. ‘Mary Anna,” 
I exclaimed, “ what are you 
doing here ? ” 

“T might ask you that ques- 
tion at this hour of the night. 
This is my son-in-law’s house, 
and the little one is ill.” 

“You must come out at 
once.” 

‘“¢ Tmpossible.”” 

‘Mary Anna,’ I said urgently, 
‘“‘ the land behind your house is 
slipping, the rocks themselves 
are loosened. At any moment 
they may come down.” 

She glanced back over her 
shoulder into the patch of light 
behind her. “The child is 
sick,” she repeated stubbornly. 

‘“‘ But the keeper brought the 
news right through the storm 
to the castle. The young Count 
is here himself, rousing the 
lower houses now.” 

“ Count Adlersberg ? It must 
be urgent... .”? She turned and 
went inside. Voices and lights 
within; outside in the storm- 
swept night the delay seemed 
interminable. But presently the 
door opened and a man ap- 
peared carrying an enormous 
bundle, a little girl in a feather- 
bed covered with a wetier- 
mantel. A weird procession 
formed. The man carrying the 
child, a boy close at heel, the 
children’s mother burdened with 
oddments, Mary Anna, an oldish 
man, and myself. 

The pathway was bouldery 
and wet; the others passed 
down it sure and silent-footed, 
but in my unfamiliar boots I 
kept stumbling, nails clicking 
against the stones. 

“* Zeitlassen!” said a voice 
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through the darkness. (Leave 
plenty of time.) Peaceful and 
serene it sounded, spoken by 
the old man carrying a preserv- 
ing-pan and the family crucifix 
under one arm, his rifle reversed 
over his shoulder, and under 
the other arm a baby calf 
lamenting ; turned out of his 
house lock, stock and barrel 
into this pouring night, yet 
still pausing in calm serenity 
with a ‘ Zeitlassen’ to the 
clumsy one behind. 

We reached the lower houses, 
the mill-yard and the road. 
More lights and voices. The 
car stood high and dry again, 
its head-lamps lighting up the 
broad balcony of one of the 
houses, under which folk were 
gathering. 

“Where shall we go?’ was 
the question, which became 
greater in its urgency with the 
passing of the minutes. Five 
households were so far con- 
cerned. 

“The hostelry,’”’ said some- 
one. 

“For twenty-seven of us, 
sopped to the skin?” said 
another voice. 

“The church is safe and dry 
and always open.” This from a 
woman. 

“ But the floor is stone, and 
we are very cold.”” It was young 
Count Otto speaking. ‘ What 
about the Neuner Peasant’s 
barn just behind the church. 
There should be hay there.” 

“Fresh gathered . . . this 
season’s crop... we shall spoil 
much... .” 

“Tl settle that,” said Count 
Ottobriefly. ‘Who can walk?” 

A queer question in the 
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Tyrol, but not beside the point, 
It appeared that there was one 
who could not, or whose rate 
of progress was about quarter 
of a mile an hour, for she wag 
crippled with rheumatism. Then 
there was the sick child and a 
six months’ baby, and Mary 
Anna with the child. So the 
feather-bed and its occupant 
first disappeared into the back 
of George William, Mary Anna 
hopped in beside and took the 
baby, while strong arms lifted 
the rheumatic old body into 
the front seat. 

“Can you manage?” Him- 
self asked me surprisingly. 

“You are driving this little 
lot,’? I told him firmly. “I’m 
walking with the rest.” 

“TI believe the men are 
wanted to drive down the cattle 
and the—er—pigs,’’ he replied 
sheepishly. 

Even at that juncture I 
chortled. His knowledge of 
live-stock is limited to ponies 
and dogs: he had yet to en- 
counter the irrelevancies of pigs. 

“ All right,” I said, taking 
over the wheel and peering 
down a road that looked more 
like a mill-race. Then remem- 
bering the malaria-ridden years: 
“ But you'll catch your death 
of cold. You’re soaking.” 

“Rats! I’m hot all over 
when I think of pigs. Go 
down in first and take the 
boulders diagonally.” 

T let in the clutch reluctantly. 
It seemed a pity that he who 
could make the car do any- 
thing except climb trees should 
not be there to trundle it down 
over what might lie ahead, 
and an even greater pity that, 
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considering I was a farmer, I 
should be deprived of the vision 
of an English Provincial Com- 
missioner propelling a Tyrolese 
pig down a mountain-side on a 
wet night. 

“Better choose a cow,” I 
warned him, “‘and remember 
the horned end goes first.’’ 

The car slithered forward, 
and gripping the wheel I stared 
out into blinding rain. Bump 

. slither . . . thud, the well- 
worn rocks in the road seemed 
to let us down a foot at a time. 
There was no holding back, 
for there was no grip. It was 
like a butter slide. It was a 
steeper road than the one we 
had come up. There was scrub 
below me on my left, and the 
hillside rose sharply on my 
right. 

About half a mile down there 
was a sharp bend, which I took 
a trifle wide and then stopped, 
for I could not get round 
without backing. I reversed 
cautiously a yard or two, then 
the car lurched violently. With 
brakes on, gear in, and engine 
off, I clambered out to have a 
look, putting one foot on slip- 
pery rock. The other waved 
in mid air; there was nothing 
beneath me on that side. And 
the rear wheel was over. 

I scrambled round on the 
other side and tried to put a 
large, flat stone under the wheel 
that was partly over, to help 
hold it, but the stone clattered 
ominously down into the night. 

“T’m afraid we shall have to 
wait a bit. I can’t move the 
car for the present,” I told 
Mary Anna. 


“The rain is not coming in, 
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and it’s very gemiitlich here,” 
she replied. She is seventy-six, 
and was sopping wet, having 
given her wettermantel to cover 
the child. There can have been 
few situations in her life—cer- 
tainly none in mine—less de- 
serving of that word ‘ gemiit- 
lich’ (cosy), and none in which 
her quiet calm had stood her 
in better stead. “I will sit 
very still,’ she added, for she 
had felt the lurch and knew the 
wheel was over. 

So we waited for those who 
walked, and soon they came, 
huddled shadows in the dark- 
ness, with here and there a 
beam of light from a lantern: 
about a dozen women and 
children carrying household 
treasures. They put down the 
burdens in orderly array at 
the side of the road, and held 
lanterns high above their heads. 

‘Could we push or pull the 
car back to the inner side of the 
road ? ” 

“We'll lift it,’’ said they, 
and without more ado caught 
hold as best they could, the 
only one with nailed shoes 
standing perilously near the 
edge venturing to grip the 
wheel that was over. 

“ Seids fertig? Ready?” 
said she. ‘* Yetet amal—aufi.” 

They lifted, and without ap- 
parent strain eight woman- 
power instead of 8-h.p. put 
George William back upon the 
straight and narrow way. 

They took up their burdens 
and trudged on. 

As in a dream I sat at the 
wheel again. The thing had 
got beyond me. Was it really 
necessary to cause these folk 
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this utter misery of midnight 
marching, these risks they ran, 
the cold and the wet, because 
one keeper had brought through 
the storm some information 
about some land slipping, or 
perhaps just a moraine? Could 
it be as urgent as that? What 
would have happened if that 
keeper had not been on those 
slopes above eight hours before ? 

We slithered and we bumped 
down the road, the lights shining 
now on fencing and on fields, 
then lighting up the straggling 
village street and a low white 
wall that seemed to bar our road. 

“ Right here, to the barn,’’ 
came in thick dialect from the 
old crone at my side, hitherto 
silent. 

An acute angle, a narrow 
shave past a large drinking- 
fountain at the corner, and then 
a field gate, closed. As I got 
out to open it, the barn loomed 
out of the darkness some fifty 
yards ahead. We squelched 
through mire, wheels whirring, 
and just in front of the barn 
were finally and irrevocably 
bogged. But there we were. 

The door was locked, but 
with the head-lights on it, Mary 
Anna nipped out and searched 
in the most unlikely places 
for the key. Sure enough, a 
piece of stone coping was loose, 
and there it was. I noticed 
she was shaking as with ague. 
We carried the sick child into 
the hay, then the feather-bed, 
and after that the baby, and 
retrieved a sack or two to throw 
over the old crone while she 
hobbled in; she was not so 
far very wet. If only I could 





get those wet things off Mary 
Anna—but my loden skirt and 
joppe were as bad, and the wide 
brim of my Styrian hat poured 
water into my shoes. 

Once in the barn, Mary Anna 
took command. Even in this 
emergency her thrifty mind 
could not countenance the 
damping and treading of the 
mass of hay, which was stacked 
high at one end. There was a 
clear space down the middle of 
the barn, with farm gear and a 
lesser pile of hay at the other 
end. It was a nice orderly 
barn after Mary Anna’s own 
heart, and it should be upset 
as little as possible. So she 
spread a tidy line of hay along 
the edge of the clear space by 
the thresher, and, with further 
armfuls for covering, she bedded 
down the old crone, the baby, 
and the sick child at the 
beginning of her line. I left 
the lights of the car shining 
through the door for a while, 
then had to turn them out; 
for our battery was running low, 
and we might yet need the car. 

Presently the squelching of 
heavy boots in the mud came 
through the darkness, and fit- 
fully an eerie procession arrived, 
many more than the first five 
households concerned. Women 
and children, some hooded and 
cloaked, some drenched to the 
skin, all heavily laden, came 
straggling in. Crucifixes and 
saucepans, pewter, clothes in 
bundles, and one or two little 
goats mixed up with young 
humanity. One lad of about 
fifteen was walking stiffly, his 
pockets and his person crammed 
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with tools ; chisels, blades, and 
hammers stuck out at every 
corner, saws were slung around 
him, and on his back he carried 
an open haying-basket which 
he put down carefully as soon 
as he was in the barn. He took 
some clothes off the top and 
stood hesitant. Mary Anna 
popped up behind him, looked 
over his shoulder. 

“T’ll take your little sister, 
you take the goat,” she said, 
and lifted a two-year-old child 
up in her arms, soothed it, and 
added it to her line in the hay. 

The boy took out a kid so 
young that it was unsteady on 
its legs, held it between his 
knees while he disgorged the 
tools from about his person 
into the basket, put in a layer 
of hay, put the kid back, and 
stood the basket aside. 

By degrees the men arrived 
with some head of stock. One 
of the men had a lantern with 
a candle guttering in it, another 
a torch. They pulled a cart 
out and pushed the cattle in 
behind. There were but few, 
for most of the cattle were on 
the alm. I heard a grunt 
behind me, and turning sud- 
denly came face to face with 
Himself in charge of a long, 
lean, white sow. It looked an 
athletic beast, with a straight 
back and pinky skin showing 
through white bristles now liber- 
ally bespattered with mud. 

“ What a beauty!’ I said. 

“ That’s a matter of opinion,” 
he said in an officially offended 
sort of voice. 

“ Pulls her own weight, too ? ”’ 
I asked him. 
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He did not deign to answer, 
but having arrived, sought the 
consolation of his pipe. Long 
practice while at the wheel 
has made him adept in filling 
his pipe one-handed, yet he 
could not do it with the pig 
jerking on his other hand, so 
he hitched the string around 
his boot meanwhile. He bent 
his head to put his pipe in his 
mouth, the pig saw something 
it wanted to investigate at the 
other side of the barn, and 
started off. Himself sat down 
with a bump, and travelled in 
a sitting position rapidly across 
the barn floor, amid the ‘ Hallos’ 
and ‘Hoplas’ of a delighted 
audience. I tried to head the 
old sow off; she took me 
amidships, and I sat down too, 
and there we were sitting one 
at either end. 

We have a game in our family 
by which, in every striking 
contretemps, we name rapidly 
those whom we would like to be 
present. The roll-call that I 
babbled forth as we sat one at 
either end of the sow was a 
comprehensive one, and in- 
cluded the names of the more 
pompous members of a certain 
Legislature as well as that of 
the President of a certain 
Farmers’ Union who had waged 
unremitting warfare for the 
whole of one tour with his 
dignified Provincial Com- 
missioner. 

“Thanks,” said Himself 
grimly. ‘ I am much obliged.” 
But whether it was for that 
very inclusive list of names, or 
for stopping the pig, I was left 
to surmise. 
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The pig snorted in my face. 
Himself chortled. The boy who 
had brought down the tools, 
the baby and the goat, and 
seemed a useful sort of lad, 
came up, and unhitching the 
pig rope, fastened it to a beam 
near the door. Himself sighed 
with relief. 

Mary Anna had borrowed the 
lantern, found at the back of 
the hay some horse blankets 
full of holes, and was helping 
the mothers rip the soaking 
garments off the children, roll 
them in bits of blanket, and put 
them in the hay. She brought 
me a dry sack lightly filled with 
bran. “Take off your wet 
coat and put this round you; 
it should be fairly warm.”’ 

“Mary Anna, you take on 
your shoulders all the world, 
yet yourself cannot be advised ! 
Take off your dripping bodice 
and dress yourself at least’ in 
half a blanket before you catch 
your death of cold.”’ 

The brown pippin of a face 
lit up, she was clutching at my 
coat: “What does one extra 
twinge of rheumatism matter 
for an old crone like me, or a 
day more or less? but for the 
young it is different... .”’ 

Yet within two minutes I 
was garbed in a sack fluffed out 
with hay and bran, and Mary 
Anna had disappeared into the 
gloom, where she could be 
heard expostulating with some- 
one else. 

The candle lanterns guttered 
out. There was silence except 
for the champing of the beasts 
and the rustling in the hay. 
No more folk were dribbling in, 
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and we sat in darkness waiting. 
There had been no sign of Count 
Otto and his henchman Rauch. 

Suddenly the barn door was 
flung open, the lights of the 
car were switched on, and 
Count Otto’s voice shouted, 
*‘ Are you all there? Are you 
all there ? ”’ 

Many voices answered him, 
but to the question none could 
reply. 

He switched the lights off 
again, and then a shiver went 
through each one of us at a 
sound as of distant thunder. 
It grew in intensity until it 
became a crashing, splintering 
roar above us, and the whole 
barn shook. 

With one accord the young 
gave tongue, but the wailing 
and the bleating were just a 
thin thread in that cataclysm 
of sound; we seemed to be 
caught up trembling in a great 
clap of thunder, each one of us 
in the isolation of the dark. 
I switched on my torch, and 
its tiny beam swept over women 
cowering, and men standing like 
figures graven in stone, and 
then beside the sick child in the 
hay a woman kneeling. Her 
face was peaceful and her poise 
serene. I borrowed her courage 
and doused my torch, and as I 
did so the voice that has called 
to me through many darknesses, 
on game-infested plains and in 
storms at sea, said quietly, 
“There you are.’”’ Himself was 
standing by. 

And still the rafters shook, 
and the roar without echoed 
and re-echoed all around ; then 
dwindled toarumble; died away. 
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Again I sent my torchlight 
hovering until it rested for a 
split second on that kneeling 
figure. “‘ That’s Mary-Anna-of- 
the-good-advice,” I told Him- 
self sotto voce. 

“A nickname that should 
become a title,” he said. 

Then the church bells started 
ringing as they often do for 
storm or firein Tyrol. Lanterns 
moved about outside, their faint 
lights reflected in the brass 
helmets of the fire brigade as 
they turned out. Across the 
field @ man came running with 
his head stuck through a coil 


of rope and his helmet on awry. 
‘‘ Where’s the fire? ” he de- 
manded fiercely. 


“There isn’t one. There’s 
been a landslide,” said Count 
Otto calmly. 

“ Sapralott !’’ said the cap- 
tain of the fire brigade, who was 
in ordinary life the school- 
master. ‘‘ What’s all this?” 
He shone his light into the barn. 

“We have started an open- 
air school, Herr Lehrer,” said the 
boy who had tied up the pig. 

The curate came up at the 
double. ‘ What’s this?” he 
asked. 

The boy was irrepressible. 
“The end of the world, Herr 
Corperator.”’ 

The Herr Corperator crossed 
himself hastily. 

“For some it may have 
been,’ said Count Otto gravely. 
He went out again followed by 
the captain of the fire brigade 
and one or two of the men. 

It was still pitch dark. We 
waited. The children mostly 
slept. The women sat motion- 
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less. This motionless sitting is 
a feature of the Tyrol. Between 
3 and 4 A.M. the grey light of 
day silhouetted the open door- 
way of the barn against the 
mist outside. In twos and 
threes we stole out into the 
grey dawning. The rain had 
turned into a drizzle, which 
melted into mountain mists, 
damp and cold. Soon we were 
exploring. 

The village was intact, but 
immediately beyond it contours 
had altered, the little spur of 
hill beyond the village was 
littered with gigantic rocks that 
had smashed down the pine- 
woods. The houses well below 
Miiller’s Grube were still stand- 
ing, battered and in an ava- 
lanche of stones, stacked to the 
eaves behind with boulders, 
tree trunks, debris. The Miiller’s 
Grube, five minutes walk above, 
was not there. Where the dell 
had been a mound rose high 
above us. Five houses com- 
pletely, irrecoverably buried. 
They must indeed have been 
reduced to matchwood with the 
first terrific crash. 

For Mary Anna’s daughter 
and her family it had been a 
near thing. 

Above us into the mists 
stretched the mountain-side, 
with a long yellowish scar across 
the rocky uplands, and a deep 
ravine hundreds of feet wide 
where the lower pine-woods had 
been. 

Count Otto was standing on 
the debris, surveying with the 
fire brigade the damage done. 
He was without his wetter- 
mantel now, his bare head 
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shining with raindrops, his 
face dripping blood from an 
ugly gash on his left cheek 
where something had caught 


him. ‘ Will you take Rauch 
home for me?” he asked 
suddenly. 


“* And leave all this ? ” 

“ Even your car cannot take 
half the mountain-side,”’ he 
grinned. “ But Rauch must get 
home soon. From Trostenheim 
they can ring up for a doctor.” 

‘Anything wrong ? ”’ 

“ A broken wrist; it seems 
he did it yesterday evening, but 
I did not know until two hours 
ago, by which time it had be- 
come a compound fracture.” 

‘“‘ We shall have to get George 
William out of the mud,” I 
reminded them. 

They came down with me, 
collecting Himself from an ex- 
ploration of a half-smothered 
house en route, and Rauch from 
the inn lower down, where he 
was sitting on a bench outside, 
with his head and his damaged 
hand resting on the table in 
front of him. Three men lifted 
George William bodily out of 
the axle-deep mud in front of 
the barn, turned the little car 
round, and placed it high and 
dry in the field, one of them 
remarking it was just such a 
pram as he would like when he 
got married. 

I sought out Mary Anna. 
“Is there nothing I can do for 
you?” I asked. 

She seized my hand, looked 
up into my face. ‘‘ What more 
do you want to do ? ’”’ she asked. 

“Get you dry at once,” I 
retorted. 
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The Herr Lehrer chuckled. “ ] 
think we can see about that. 
You and the little lass come 
home with me.” He lived 
quite close to the church. 

So I felt comforted as I 
climbed into the back of the 
ear. Rauch was put in front 
with rolled sacks to support 
his arm. Count Otto was stay- 
ing for the present. We 
slithered away down the lane. 

Himself was at the wheel. 
All was well with the car. I 
slept. 

When I woke we were outside 
theiron door. Count Adlersberg 
himself let us in. In the dark 
doorway he lifted his lantern 
high. ‘ Where’s Otto?” he 
asked. 

‘“‘ He’s coming later. There’s 
been a bad slide, but we got 
there in time.’ 

“Thank God,’ he 
“ Thank God you went.” 

We handed over poor Rauch, 
and Bepi hobbled out and took 
us to our rooms. [I slept the 
sleep of the dead. 

The sun was high in the 
heavens when I woke, and 
Himself had apparently been 
down some time. He came up 
to say that he had offered to 
take Count Otto to Friedens 
on our way back, while the 
mayors were still in session, to 
see what could be done to help 
those households that had lost 
everything in the landslide. 
We should have to be there 
before twelve. 

I looked out from my high 
window on a sunny, steaming 
world, that made night seem 
unbelievable. Only the river 


said. 
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rushing in full torrent, speckled 
with the flotsam of the storm, 
and the feel of my loden, still 
slightly chill with damp in 
spite of having spent the inter- 
vening hours by the kitchen 
stove, showed that it had not 
all been a dream. I went down 
to hear the latest news. 

Count Otto was back, with a 
strip of white plaster across his 
face. The casualties of the 
night before had totalled three 
goats and some chickens left 
in the stable of one of the lower 
houses, and MRauch’s badly 
broken wrist. The doctor had 
been and gone, and Rauch was 
much more comfortable. 

After breakfast we were taken 
down to see him; we went 
through an almost invisible 
door between two suits of mail 
in the armoury, and were in 
the Hausmeister’s rooms. Rauch 
was in bed, his right arm a 
bolster of bandages, his left he 
held out to us. 

“JT thank you, for you have 
helped us greatly ...and I 
have never yet driven in a car 
by night before. .. . Can you 
tell me why it roars by night 
and moves so silently by day ? ” 

“We were in first gear most 
of the time because of the road.” 

“Tf I had a car I should 
always drive in first gear,” he 
sighed, “for then folk would 
know that I, even I, had a car.” 

We talked a while, he looking 
more gnome-like than ever 
under the pink-and-white check 
feather-bed. I said as much to 
Count Adlersberg as we went out. 

** A gnome of the mountains,”’ 
he replied, “ he lives with them 
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as with his own pulses, knows 
them as the palm of his hand. 
How many would have seen 
that first cracking, or having 
seen it would have roused the 
Valley? But he watched it; 
and watched it so closely that 
he was carried down. That 
was how his wrist was broken, 
yet he came on here and never 
a word was said because of 
what still lay before him... .” 

“What luck that it was all 
held up at the top of the Grube 
for a while.” 

The old Count stopped and 
looked me in the eyes. “ Those 
who are much alone with nature 
are much alone with God. And 
He gave his messenger time.” 

Down in the courtyard the 
Gracious Lady and the little 
Countess had forgathered with 
Bepi, and all three were talking 
hard, which seems to be the 
polite thing to do locally when 
taking your leave. The old 
Count conducted us gravely 
across the court to the car, and 
there held out his hand. 

* You English have so much 
to give, and you give so freely. 
I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart.”’ 

Four of us packed in, Count 
Otto and myself at the back, 
the Gracious Lady in front with 
Himself driving, and once more 
filled to the brim George William 
purred away into the world of 
today, leaving the old Count, 
the little Countess, and their 
faithful Bepi guarding the gate- 
way of the past. 

The road was still very slip- 
pery, and we went down in 
first, wondering whether Rauch 
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could hear us from where he 
lay. Once across the bridge 
with the torrent swirling grey 
and threatening beneath us, 
and on to the high road, we 
travelled fast, dropping Count 
Otto in Friedens at a quarter 
to twelve. 

As we climbed the hill to the 
Gracious Lady’s gates, George 
William petered out. We both 
pushed for the last yard or two, 
until the little car ran down 
the drive by itself. We were 
completely out of petrol. 

“ That was lucky,’’ said I. 

‘“‘ T ought to have remembered 
not to forget,’’ said the Gracious 
Lady. 

“George William calls it a 
day,’”’ said Himself, surveying 
our little car with pride, 
muddied and battered and 
beloved. 


Yet the epilogue was still to 
come. Just a week later the 
phone rang five times, which 
means on our branch line that 
it is forfus. I picked up the 
receiver. 

“Dr Mainer speaking,’ said 
a voice. “I’ve had rather a 
curious message. They’ve sent 
for me from the Valley. I told 
them my motor-bike was out 
of order. They told me to ring 
you up, and then rang off.” 

“ Who is it ? ”’ 

“That’s just it. I don’t 
know. It must have been a 
call from the post-office, and 
there is no connection to the 
Valley after ten on Sundays 


and holidays, and today is 
Corpus Christi. Do you know 
anything ? ” 
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“ Nothing.” 

Silence. 

‘What are you going to do 
about it? ’’ I asked, my mind 
racing on up that new high 
road, so nearly completed, but 
where they were still blasting. 

“Nothing, until they ring 
again.” 

“You can’t leave 
that,”? I protested. “Can I 
drive you across the main 
valley and as far as the beech- 
wood cross ? ”’ 

“* And then ? ”’ 

‘* News flies fast in the Valley, 
we shall be sure to hear.” 

“Pick me up outside the 
post-office in ten minutes’ time,” 
came the laconic reply. 

I went along to break the 
news. The car was standing on 
the grass at the back of the 
house, with Himself in atten- 
dance. He had his coat off, the 
bonnet open, and he looked like 
business. A bad moment for 
approach. 

“Can I have the car this 
morning ? ’’ I suggested. 

“Not this morning,’ he re- 
plied unequivocably. George 
William was evidently in for 
his monthly overhaul. 

“It’s for the Valley,” I 
mentioned, and gave him the 
message. 

He sighed, and shut the 
bonnet. “So be it. Do you 
want me ? ”’ 

“T can manage all right, it’s 
only as far up as the beech-wood 
cross.”’ 

“You never know,’ he said. 
“TI think I’d better come. 
It’s not a fit road for a car, 


anyway.” 


it like 
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He was right; it wasn’t. I 
had forgotten how bad the 
surface was, and it was cambered 
the wrong way, outwards, just 
at the steepest places. 

Below the beech-wood cross 
we met two peasants walking 
down, so we stopped and ques- 
tioned them. Had there been 
an accident ? They shook their 
heads. 

“Ts there anyone ill? ”’ 

“TN? Oh yes, to be sure. 
Mary - Anna - of - the - good - ad- 
vice is down with pneumonia. 
They sent for the Priest yester- 
day.” 

“ And for me only today,” 
murmured Dr Mainer. “I 
wonder whether I shall get 
there in time.”’ 

“T’ll drive you all the way 
up,’”’ said Himself. 

“T don’t think that’s pos- 
sible,’ said Dr Mainer. 

“ Anyway, the farther the 
better.” 

“But you can’t turn,’ I 
put in. 

“Dr Mainer can walk on 
then, and I can reverse.” 

My heart sank within me at 
the bare possibility, but he 
drove on past the cross, up 
and up through young beech- 
woods, and then through pine. 
The torrent sounded faintly 
from the chasm far beneath, 
and was drowned by the boiling 
of the car. The noise we made 
would have satisfied even Rauch. 
For the last bit before the level 
Dr Mainer and I both walked. 
On the top, with all aboard 
again, we drove on to Mary 
Anna’s house. For the first, 
and I hope the last, time 
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George William had done the 
trip. 

‘‘T wonder how long she has 
been home again,’’ I said as 
we drove up. 

The doctor got out, glanced 
up at the house, collected his 
bag, and disappeared. Himself 
sat, still gripping the wheel in 
both hands, looking relieved. 
The windows of Mary Anna’s 
room were wide open. That 
room where I had so often sat 
on the painted bed and yarned 
until the ungodly hour of nine- 
thirty, instead of retiring to 
my own room and bed at the 
respectable and universal hour 
of eight. Now I had not been 
invited in, and it was not a 
moment to enter lightly. 

Himself opened the bonnet 
of the car and busied himself 
with the precious engine, as is 
his invariable custom when he 
has a spare half-hour to put in. 

In front of the house was a 
wooden bench and table. Han- 
sel, younger brother of Mary 
Anna, sat there with his zither 
before him, playing gently, 
crooning the words over to 
himself so that they were 
only sometimes discernible. He 
looked up as we approached, 
bright eyes beneath dark pen- 
cilled brows, but took no further 
notice. 

I stretched myself under a 
shady tree, and cooled my face 
in the fresh grass and waited. 
Waited for what ? 

Through the open window I 
saw the black robes of the 
Priest, and knew for what we 
were waiting. 

I listened to Hansel’s music. 
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It was almost a whisper. His 
words were indistinguishable, 
but the tune was familiar, and 
I took it up under my breath. 
He glanced at me, another 
piercing look, and he smiled 
without any fun in his smile. 

There was a man working in 
the cowsheds at the back of the 
house. He strolled over pres- 
ently with a saw in his hand. 
I knew him as one of the shoot- 
ing team for the Valley, a farm 
hand, Tony by name. He half 
sat himself on the wooden 
table near Hansel, watching 
the zither, tapping idly with 
his saw. 

Out of the house came a man 
in the middle thirties. He stood 
on the doorstep gazing straight 
in front of him. Mary Anna’s 
son. 

We waited. No one spoke. 

Tony sat staring at him, 
then automatically, it seemed, 
picked up his saw, and Hansel 
pushed an old violin bow to- 
wards him. Tony took the saw 
between his feet, bent the blade 
back over one knee with a 
formidable thumb, his foot 
shook against the lower end 
of the blade, and he drew his 
bow across the plain back edge. 
Music of an eerie sadness poured 
forth. Hansel’s eyes lit up, 
his face turned to Tony, his 
zither joined in. 

The surroundings and the 
music melted into an ethereal 
beauty. Hansel, with his eagle 
eyes and his aquiline face set 
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in sadness, turning naturally to 
his beloved zither to assuage 
his weary soul... . Tony, a 
degree further removed from 
grief but filled with the sol- 
emnity of the occasion, anxious 
to attune himself to Hansel’s 
mood, and proud lover of his 
saw... the man’s figure sit- 
ting on the doorstep now, with 
shoulders shaking ... the 
brown wooden peasant-house 
against the pine trees and the 
sky ... bright flowers on the 
balcony, that were her pride 
and care ... a casement wide 
as if to speed a parting soul 
. .. the car standing by near 
the paling of the little garden 

. and Himself hatless and 
motionless since the music had 
begun, his fair head touched 
to gold by the sun... the 
mountains rising stark above 
us, ageless and serene... as 
through a mist I saw it, while 
the music wove its spell. 

They were playing the famous 
Andreas Hofer song. 

They played it through with- 
out the words until the last 
line, when their voices joined 
in... “ Adieu, mein Land 
Tirol.” 

Then the music wavered, died 
away, and the voices repeated it 
alone up and up into the sky, 
softly likeanecho .. . “ Adieu, 
mein Land Tirol.” 

Mary - Anna - of - the - good- 
advice, friend of a lifetime, 
beloved of the Valley, God rest 
your soul ! 





PILOTS THREE. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


I HAD just renewed my 
friendship with the captain, a 
friendship that had been sadly 
interrupted by several years of 
separation. I had last seen him 
in Mesopotamia, where with 
some tough, hard - bitten 
brethren—sailormen from the 
China Coast, all dressed up to 
resemble sapper officers—he was 
doing valuable work on the 
Tigris. I was about to dine 
with him, and when we entered 
his dining-room, where he dis- 
pensed the cocktails, I looked 
round it with interest. Some 


beautiful paintings of sailing 


vessels he had served in hung 
on the walls, and we were soon 
discussing them with profes- 
sional interest. The captain 
pointed to a large, magnificent 
picture in oils which he said had 
been done by a Chinese artist— 
a full-rigged ship under all sail. 

“See anything wrong with 
that ? ’? he asked. 

I examined the painting 
closely for the usual faults 
discernible in marine pictures— 
insufficient roach in the lower 
topsails, braces wrongly led, 
faulty headgear—but could find 
nothing wrong, and said so. 

“ Something wrong with your 
eyesight !”? the captain com- 
mented drily. ‘Man at the 
wheel’s on the lee side ! ” 

After dinner, before we settled 
down to smoke, I noticed on 


pa 


the sideboard a handsome silver 
cup, supported by three silver 
rifles. 

“T didn’t know you were a 
marksman,” I said. 

“ Me a marksman!” the 
captain exclaimed. ‘“ Third- 
class shot Shanghai Naval 
Volunteers—couldn’t be much 
worse than that.’’ 

‘ But surely that’s a cup for 
shooting.”’ 

“For being shot at, not for 
shooting—China fashion,’ the 
captain corrected. ‘ That cup 
was presented to me by some 
wealthy Chinese merchants I 
brought down the Middle 
Yangtse during one of the civil 
wars. They must still have had 
in their ears the noise of the 
bullets rattling on the funnel 
when they bought it in Hankow. 
Do you see this one ? ” 

It was even more handsome 
than the cup he had received 
for being shot at. 

“T got that one for standing 
drinks. One trip I carried 
down the river three mandarins 
who had just got clear of 
Nanking with about five min- 
utes to spare and were 80 
seared they didn’t know where 
they were. The weather was 
bitterly cold. After we got 
under weigh I found them on 
deck with their teeth chattering 
like castanets, so I took them 
into my cabin and treated them 
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to liberal pegs of brandy. I 
continued the treatment for 
the rest of the voyage, and the 
day after we arrived at Shanghai 
an influential procession filed 
on board, headed by a coolie 
proudly carrying that massive 
mug above his head.” 

The next thing we examined 
was a silver shield covered with 
vertical lines of words in Chinese 
characters. 

“ That was presented to me 
by the pilots and quartermasters 
of the steamer I was command- 
ing on the Yangtse when I 
retired. Very thoughtful of 
them; they were looking well 
ahead, I hope; they meant it 
to be put on my coffin. I 
can’t translate the whole in- 
scription, but this part of it 
reads— 


** E’en though asleep, 
He hears the night winds blow.” 
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The captain’s eyes twinkled 
merrily and he chuckled. 

“ A fat lot they cared whether 
I heard the night wind blowing 
or not,’? he went on. ‘“ What 
they meant was that e’en though 
asleep I knew exactly what they 
were up to. I imagine those 
lines were contributed by an 
old rascal called Tow Peng, 
who was for many years my 
night pilot for the Lower 
Yangtse, between Woosung and 
Hankow. I remember as if it 
were yesterday the first voyage 
he made with me, and even 
after all those years I still get 
hot under the collar when I 
think of the awful bloomer he 
made. He was the principal 
actor in the first incident of the 
most eventful trip I made on the 
river—one of those trips when 
one damned thing comes along 
right on top of the other.” 


II. 


Eventful trips were not un- 
common on the Yangtse (the 
captain continued), but for vicis- 
situdes this one was far above 
the average. For all the years 
I navigated the river I never 
found it in the least monotonous. 
Landsmen might get bored with 
it, sailormen never. There was 
the dense floating population. 
There was the absorbing, endless 
procession of craft—sampans, 
junks with their blue dungaree- 
like sails interlaced with bam- 
boos, lorchas, and rafts. More 
than anything the rafts fasci- 
nated me; I never missed a 
chance of inspecting them 
closely when they were along- 
side the banks, and never tired 


of watching them being man- 
ceuvred when they were moving. 
Constructed of young pine 
trunks, like pit props, they 
started their voyages far up 
beyond Ichang, and the rem- 
nants of them—for many pieces 
were broken off and sold by 
the way—reached as far down 
as Wuhu. They were usually 
a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet long and twenty 
feet broad, with a draft of five 
feet. If the current was strong 
it took six of their bamboo- 
plaited hawsers to moor them 
to the bank, and I have often 
seen those hawsers being plenti- 
fully splashed with water to 
prevent them from catching fire 
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as they were surged round the 
stout logs that served as bol- 
lards. Most interesting of all 
was the manner in which they 
were guided round sharp bends. 
Sea - anchors — twelve feet by 
eight—made of bamboo basket- 
work on frames of poles, were 
run out on the necessary quarter 
with desperate speed by sam- 
pans and used as drags. I 
suppose the ancestors of those 
people had been at it for years 
and handed down their craft ; 
for certainly the finest Euro- 
pean seaman could teach those 
primitive Chinese nothing of 
the art of navigating rivers. 
From that class came some of 
the best native pilots on the 
Yangtse. When moored along- 
side the bank at night the rafts 
resembled villages with lights, 
cooking fires, and bamboo huts 
for the accommodation of men, 
women, children, dogs, pigs, 
and poultry. Occasionally an 
unfortunate pilot did mistake 
one of them for a village, with 
dire results. 

No, navigation on the Yangtse 
was never monotonous to me, 
and just then it was apt to 
become wildly exciting. The 
previous autumn an anti-British 
boycott had been inaugurated 
on the middle river, and eventu- 
ally the two leading steamship 
companies suspended all sail- 
ings above Hankow pending the 
resumption of law and order. 
The resumption had only been 
partial, and hordes of dis- 
banded soldier - bandits — the 
terms being both synonymous 
and interchangeable — infested 
the banks of the river almost 
as far down as Nanking, where 
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the mob of coolies euphemistic- 
ally termed the Chinese National 
Army were about to commit 
some unprintable atrocities. We 
river men were far from happy ; 
for some had already suffered 
at the hands of. the bandits, 
and the British captain of a 
steamer on the middle river 
had just been retrieved from 
them, with a foot—gangrenous 
from a wound—which had to 
be amputated. I was loading 
kerosene in tins at Shanghai, 
with Changsha, far up in the 
interior, for my destination. 
Fortunately my ship was better 
equipped for defence than most ; 
being an oil carrier, she carried 
a powerful steam hose for clean- 
ing out the holds. 

The day before I was ready 
to sail, Tow Peng, the instigator 
of the inscription on that shield, 
walked on board armed with 
a chit to the effect that he had 
been appointed my night pilot 
for the lower river on the trip 
up. Now, there is a certain 
monotony about Chinese faces, 
but I have a fairly good memory 
for them, and Tow Peng’s was 
of the once seen, never for- 
gotten type. He had a squint 
in his right eye; his nose had 
been broken when he was young, 
and the tip of it was definitely 
canted to port. 

‘“‘ What fashion? My savvy 
you no belong pilot,” I said to 
him. 

“ Now b’long pilot; plenty 
long time my b’long qualte’- 
master topside Sung-shan,” he 
replied. 

It was many years since I 
had commanded the Sung-shan, 
so there had been plenty of time 
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for him to develop his piloting ; 
besides, a capstan bar with a 
sou’wester stuck on top of it 
would have been of as much use 
as some of the supposedly edu- 
cated, English-speaking pilots I 
had been inflicted with lately. I 
remembered Tow Peng as a very 
good, intelligent quartermaster. 

“ All right; can do,” I told 
him. 

We sailed, and ran night and 
day; for in view of existing 
conditions I had made up my 
mind that I would neither 
anchor nor go alongside the 
banks. Fate intervened, how- 
ever, in the shape of the com- 
pany’s agent at Chihchowfu. 
He intercepted me in his launch 
one bright afternoon to inform 
me that I must bank in as he 
had a telegram from head- 
quarters in Shanghai with orders 
that I had to give two lady 
missionaries a passage to Kiu- 
kiang. Lady missionaries were 
well out of my line and I 
damned him in heaps—a silly 
thing to do, for he was only 
carrying out his instructions. 
He tried to soothe me with 
flattery; he said the ladies 
knew me by reputation—as it 
turned out they certainly did 
—and felt they would be safer 
with me than in a passenger 
steamer. Moreover, he said, 
my ship had lovely accom- 
modation and it was well known 
that I kept a splendid table. 
With all due modesty the latter 
statement was true, for I have 
always done myself well; as 
for the ship—I do not believe 
there was a more comfortable 
one sailing the inland waters of 
China, though she was an oil 
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steamer and I was the only 
white man on board. Before I 
retired I commanded the finest 
oil carrier on the Yangtse and 
boasted of two English deck 
officers, and a Scottish chief 
engineer to look after the iron- 
mongery down in the basement, 
but I often sighed for the com- 
fortable, happy days of soli- 
tude in the old Sui-chan. She 
was flush-decked and had the 
engine-room aft. Above the 
main-deck, entirely clear of 
hatches and cargo, another deck 
ran half the length of the ship 
from the funnel forward. On 
the fore-end of it was the 
navigating bridge and wheel- 
house; the rest of it belonged 
to me. I had a large cabin 
just abaft the wheelhouse, a 
bedroom, and a beautiful dining 
saloon. It was like living in a 
houseboat at the company’s 
expense, and being well paid 
for it. Unfortunately there 
were also two spare berths, and 
the lady missionaries had heard 
of them; they knew what 
they were doing when they 
wangled a passage in my ship. 
Since cursing the agent was 
useless, I made the best of a 
bad job and went alongside. 
I determined to be gallant, and 
had conjured up my most 
fascinating smile before the 
ladies came over the gangway. 
Life had not taken such a bad 
turn after all ; they were charm- 
ing and clever women; one of 
them was young and decidedly 
pretty. I gave them the run 
of the saloon and the use of my 
gramophone. As soon as we 
cast off from the bank I saw 
that the steward produced a 
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dainty tea and spent a long 
time choosing a Lucullian dinner 
which I thought would be suit- 
able for women. Now it is a 
curious thing that a man may 
have a reputation, also a nick- 
name, for years and know noth- 
ing about it. It was only during 
my last year in China that I 
discovered I was known all 
over the coast, and up and 
down the Yangtse, as ‘Old 
Damn and Blast You.’ If I 
had used the little horse-sense 
I have got, and devoted a little 
more thought to the incident 
that followed, I might have had 
an inkling of it that night. 
After dinner I invited the 
ladies to my cabin, where we 
talked and listened to the 
gramophone. I had stowed 
away all doubtful records before 
I introduced them to _ the 
machine, but there were lots 
of good ones left, and the 
younger missionary was very 
fond of classical music. Several 
times I went out on to the 
bridge to see how Tow Peng 
was getting on, but I had come 
to the conclusion a day or two 
before that he knew his river, 
so I settled down to enjoy 
myself. The last notes of the 
aria “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth’? from Handel’s 
‘Messiah’ had just died away 
when the high-pitched voice of 
the night pilot reached us with 
startling distinctness. It was 


On my arrival at Kiu-kiang 
next day a number of very 
staid and respectable people 
met my two guests, and I 










Ill. 
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not his voice, however, that 
brought sickening discomfort 
and roused me to wrath, but 
what he said—and in this con- 
nection I may say that pigtails 
had been almost universally 
abolished years before; about 
the time Tow Peng was quarter- 
master with me in the old 
Sung-shan, infact. These words, 
addressed by the night pilot to 
the quartermaster at the wheel, 
fell on two pairs of ears prob- 
ably unaccustomed to anything 
stronger than “ Oh, bother it ! ” 

‘“* What fashion b’long? You 
God-dam, long-tailed, lousy son 
of a mongrel dog, you no keep 
ship on ploper course, my kickee 
out yo’ blasted tlipes.”’ 

“Tut, tut; I must speak to 
that man severely,’ I said, 
and rose quickly. 

“Sit down, captain, please,’ 
the elder of the ladies said 
with a pleasant smile. ‘ Don’t 
bother about us; really we 
don’t mind.” 

“Yes, do put on another 
record and sit down, captain,’’ 
the younger one pleaded with 
a broader smile. ‘“ It doesn’t 
matter, and, after all, you 
must remember that imitation 
is the sincerest form of flattery.’’ 

That just about knocked me 
for six. Recovering, I hurriedly 
put on a record of a march 
played by the massed bands of 
the Brigade of Guards, and sat 
down heavily. 


doubt if any of them noticed 
the extremely mischievous wink 
bestowed on me by the younger 
of the ladies when she shook 
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hands and thanked me for my 
hospitality. I did not intend 
to linger at Kiu-kiang, but I 
thought it wise to go on board 
the river gunboat lying close 
ahead to inquire about condi- 
tions higher up the river. I 
was received warmly. 

“Come away, skipper,” her 
commander said; ‘ you’ve 
saved me the trouble of send- 
ing for you. Sit down and have 
a drink.”’ 

Over a pink gin he explained 
his desire to see me. 

“Those friends of yours 
around Wong-shi-kong have 
been consistently busy of late,’’ 
he said. ‘As I know you're 
fond of a bit of sport I intend 
to send a Lewis-gun, with a 
leading seaman and four ratings, 
up with you as far as Hankow.”’ 

My friends around Wong- 
shi-kong were soldier-bandits 
who had acquired a trench- 
mortar of sorts. Along the 
left bank in that vicinity there 
extended a flood dyke in which, 
at intervals, there were gaps 
about three feet broad caused 
by the flood- water from the 
fields running into the river. 
Those gaps formed natural gun 
emplacements. On my previous 
trip I had been fired at both 
going up-stream and coming 
down, and had seen nothing of 
my assailants until after the 
missile they fired had missed 
me, whereupon a gang of them 
came out on top of the dyke 
and did a triumphant war- 
dance. The gun was fired by 
a train of black powder leading 
from behind the dyke to the 
touch-hole in the breech. It 
was this gang which the com- 
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mander desired to admonish, 
He told me that three days 
before they had dropped the 
missile from their gun within 
a few yards of a passenger 
launch and followed it up by 
rifle-fire which had killed two 
women, a child, and a pig, 
Clearly it was time something 
was done about it, but equally 
clear that if the gunboat went 
up herself, neither bandits nor 
gun would be there. 

One of her officers accom- 
panied the Lewis-gun with its 
crew on board the Sui-chan, 
and I took him to the bridge, 
As was the custom at that time 
there was a protection of piled- 
up sandbags in front of the 
wheelhouse and for four feet 
on both sides of it; from the 
sandbags out to the wings the 
bridge deck was clear. For- 
tunately a few months before 
an ingenious marine superin- 
tendent in Shanghai had carried 
out an experiment that, at the 
time, I had condemned as use- 
less. From the bridge deck to 
the level of the rail the wings 
of the bridge were covered with 
wood planking to which the 
side-light screens were attached. 
The superintendent had a mania 
for labour saving ; to make the 
cleaning of the lanterns easier, 
and to save the quartermaster 
the trouble of leaning over the 
side, he had fitted the wooden 
sides of the rail with hinges so 
that they could be swung in- 
board. The naval officer was 
on to this like a knife. The 
Lewis-gun would be on the 
bridge deck outside the sand- 
bags with its crew lying down 
besideit ; at the correct moment 
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the wooden side would be 
swung in on its hinges, present- 
ing the gun with a clear field 
of fire. Nothing could be better, 
the officer declared with en- 
thusiasm. Wishing me the best 
of luck, he returned to his ship, 
and we sailed. 

Wong-shi-kong is on the 
right bank, about seventy-five 
miles above Kiu-kiang. The 
Japanese had acquired valuable 
jron ore mines near there, and 
erected smelting works. Dur- 
ing normal times, in the high- 
water season, one could usually 
see a Japanese deep-sea steamer 
loading at one of the wharves, 
but just then operations had 
been almost entirely suspended. 
The last time the bandits fired 
at me they had been some dis- 
tance below Wong-shi-kong, and 
about half a mile from where 
they had attacked me before, 
so evidently they moved about, 
and it was impossible to fore- 
east accurately where they 
would be lurking on this occa- 
sion. They were somewhere in 
the vicinity three days before, 
when they fired on the pas- 
senger launch. 

Breaking day found us ap- 
proaching Cock’s Head, a hill 
on the left bank resembling 
the comb of a rooster; but for 
it, I reckoned I would have 
been able to see the chimneys 
of the smelting works at Wong- 
shi-kong away up-stream. It 
was a calm, still morning—hot 
already, though the sun had not 
risen. A deep hush brooded 
over the river, broken only by 
the rhythmical beat of our well- 
run-in engines. So impressive 
was the stillness that when the 
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leading seaman came on the 
bridge in answer to my sum- 
mons I spoke to him in a 
whisper. I told him we were 
getting into enemy territory 
and he had better get his gun’s 
crew to action stations. Within 
two minutes the naval ratings 
were lying on the starboard side . 
of the bridge—two alongside 
the gun, two with rifles. The 
leading seaman remained with 
me on the bridge. The dawn 
crept stealthily along the banks 
and over the flat fields, and the 
Cock’s Head stood out more 
clearly a couple of miles ahead. 
From the surface of the river, 
which was as smooth as glass, 
there rose tiny, isolated wreaths 
of mist. The sun, climbing 
upward behind light, fleecy 
clouds of rose pink, rimmed 
with gold, strove to impart a 
transient beauty to the barren- 
ness of the banks. Away over 
on the other side, beyond the 
middle ground, two junks with 
their blue sails becalmed drifted 
down-stream. 

The day pilot relieved Tow 
Peng, who, however, remained 
on the bridge. I was glad he 
did; an ophthalmic surgeon 
might be able to say if in certain 
people a squint improves the 
vision; all I know is that the 
night pilot had the best eye- 
sight of all the men I have 
worked with. With all eyes on 
the bridge intently staring ahead 
we plugged steadily up-stream, 
following the deep channel 
alongside the steep left bank— 
the one on which we had last 
seen the gun. Suddenly Tow 
Peng, who was peering out on 
the starboard bow through his 
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battered old brass binoculars, 
whispered hoarsely— 

‘“ Have got gun!” 

‘“‘ What place have got gun ? ” 
T asked. 

“Topside three piecee sam- 
pan.” 

It was so; though I had 
difficulty in picking up the 
three sampans against the baked 
mud of the bank, let alone the 
gun, which peered out of one 
of the gaps in the flood dyke, 
solitary and apparently deserted. 
The bandits had acquired a 
fleet with which to press home 
an attack. 

“Stand by with your gun,” 
I told the leading seaman. 

“Tf you could manage to 
stop the engines just before 
we get abreast of ’em, sir, and 
keep fairly close in, I’ll show 
you some sport,’ he suggested. 


Now that was all very well 
from the point of view of a 
Lewis gunner keen on his job 
of slaying people, but it pre- 
sented a problem to a conscien- 


tious shipmaster. So far, the 
missile thrown at me by the 
gun had plunged harmlessly 
into the river, with the result 
that I never found out what it 
was, but it was evident that the 
marksmanship of the bandits 
was improving and they might 
readily have got hold of some 
shells that would burst on 
impact. If one of those struck 
a steamer loaded with kerosene 
there could easily be a nasty 
mess. For the safety of the 
ship I should have sheered off 
towards the middle ground, with 
the port lead going, and kept as 
far away from the gun as the 
shoal-water on that side would 
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permit. I would probably do 
that today, but ten years ago 
sport was much more attractive, 

“All right; Ill take a 
chance,” I said. ‘“ Don’t swing 
the end of the bridge open til] 
I give you the wire.” 

He left the wheelhouse and 
crawled round the back of the 
sandbags to join his men. We 
were drawing up to the sampans 
and I felt all strung up—just a 
little afraid for the safety of 
my ship, but desperately anxious 
that nothing should go wrong 
with the enterprise. Now the 
train of black powder was 
alight; I could see the flame 
running along the bank. I 
stood with my hand on the 
engine - room telegraph; all 
hands except those on _ the 
bridge had already been sent 
below. Bang! an ear-splitting 
bang that shattered the deep 
stillness and echoed and re- 
echoed from the banks! With- 
out waiting to see the result of 
the shot I jerked up the handle 
of the telegraph to stop; the 
noise of the explosion would 
ensure that its clanging would 
not be heard on shore. Where 
was the shell, or whatever it was? 
We heard it whining as it passed 
just ahead, and it plunged into 
the water about thirty yards 
away on the port bow. I sup- 
pose the bandits did not expect 
us to pass so close and had 
cocked the muzzle up too far. 

I ordered the helm to be 
starboarded a little so as to 
sheer off to port and thus bring 
the crowd which I confidently 
expected to dance on top of the 
dyke as on previous occasions, 
dead abeam. The Sui-chan had 
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sufficient steerage-way to answer 
her helm. Out streamed the 
bandits, and from their en- 
thusiasm one would have sup- 
posed they had struck us so 
that we were on the point of 
sinking. Never have I seen 
such ragged, filthy, unkempt, 
villainous - looking _ruffians. 
Some linked arms and danced 
in a frenzy of delight; those 
with rifles brandished them 
above their heads. A quiet 
word to the leading seaman, 
and the end of the bridge, 
with the starboard side-light 
screen attached, swung open. 
A delirious minute followed. 
The Lewis-gun rattled in ten- 
round bursts of aimed fire with, 
perhaps, a second interval be- 
tween ; the two bluejackets with 
rifles fired, worked their bolts 
and fired till their magazines 
were empty. -The bandits 
tumbled over each other in 
their haste to get back behind 
the shelter of the dyke. But 
not all. Nearly a score of 
bodies lay on top of the dyke— 
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some of them in the stiffness of 
death, others writhing in agony. 
Tow Peng’s eyes were glued to 
his binoculars. 

“Seven piecee man makee 
die, chop chop; nine piecee 
man b’long velly hot inside,’’ 
he reported. 

Turned into ordinary English 
this meant that the casualties 
were seven killed and nine 
severely wounded, and from 
my own observation the state- 
ment was not exaggerated. I 
rang the engines to full speed, 
and as the steamer’s headway 
increased a solitary rifle-shot 
rang out from the bank and a 
bullet flattened itself against 
the engine-room casing. I al- 
tered course still farther to port 
and sheered away out of range, 
Two hours later I heard a blue- 
jacket giving his version of the 
battle to the comprador, the 
only Chinese on board who 
could have understood him. 

“T killed twenty of the 
perishers wiv me own rifle,” 
the matlow said. 


IV. 


A few years afterwards, when 
the steamer I commanded 
traded almost entirely between 
Shanghai and Hankow, Tow 
Peng was attached to me per- 
manently; but on this oc- 
casion, as he only had a licence 
for the lower river, I had to 
let him go and take on two 
middle river pilots for the re- 
mainder of the trip up from 
Hankow to Yochow. The next 
night pilot, Lin Tye, was, in 
my opinion, the most conceited 


man on the river. His silk 
raiment was much too fine for 
my liking and he strutted the 
bridge like a peacock. He 
brought with him an identi- 
fication book—a new idea, the 
result of much profound think- 
ing on the part of a brainy 
shipping clerk in Hankow. It 
contained the pilot’s name, his 
signature—if he had one—his 
finger-print, his photograph, a 
column for the dates of his 
engagements and discharges, 
E 
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and another for the captain’s 
remarks. Lin Tye’s book al- 
ready contained several flatter- 
ing entries about his ability, 
and I gathered those had been 
translated to him, swelling his 
already bulging head almost to 
bursting point. 

As we steamed slowly against 
the strong current of a rising 
river I decided, very reluct- 
antly, for I hate swank of any 
description, that the new night 
pilot knew his job and I could 
trust him to do it. One evening 
the sun at setting was a dirty 
yellow, giving promise of murky 
weather, and soon after I fin- 
ished dinner a heavy rain squall 
lashed the river. We had just 
passed the village of Ling-kao 
on the left bank, which I was 
hugging because it was steep-to. 
The river is narrow just there, 
and the current strong. Some 
distance ahead was Round 
Island, stretching up-river from 
south to north—parallel with 
the main channel; there the 
river bends sharply to the west, 
and, in the high-water season, 
broadens out to three times the 
width it is at Ling-kao. Along 
the left bank the current runs 
fiercely round the bend between 
the north end of Round Island 
and the shore; between the 
south end of the island and the 
right bank, where the river-bed 
is dry in the low-water season, 
there was now plenty of water 
though the current ran slug- 
gishly. That channel was 
known as the Lin-tse-ko cut-off, 
and by using it I could easily 
save an hour. I was weary; 
for I had been on the bridge 
all day trying to make more 


headway by taking advantage 
of any slack water I could find, 
and I was longing for bed. [ 
badly wanted to use the cut-off, 
though, and thought I could 
trust my night pilot to do it. 

“You savvy Lin-tse-ko cut- 
off ? ” I asked him. 

At this new challenge to his 
reticent modesty Mr Lin Tye 
drew himself up with consider- 
able dignity. 

“My savvy evely cut-off in 
whole liver,’’ he declared. 

I thought of the curious 
motto of the Mercantile Marine 
Officers’ Club in Shanghai, nemo 
solus sapit; and of its inter- 
pretation by the club No. 1 
boy, “ Any man hiselluf no 
can plenty savvy,’ and pon- 
dered. I stayed on the bridge 
till we were within a quarter 
of a mile of the south end of 
Round Island, when it was 
time to angle across the river, 
get alongside the right bank 
where it bent sharply to the 
west, and enter the cut-off. As 
soon as we got fairly into it 
I could see by the lights of 
Lin-tse-ko village, from which 
the cut-off takes its name, that 
we were making twice the speed 
over the ground. The night 
pilot could carry on now; he 
had only to hug the right bank 
long enough to clear the long 
shoal that lies off Round Island 
to the west, cross again to the 
left bank where he would pick 
up the lights of another village 
called Ping-ho, then carry on 
along it. With a caution to Lin 
Tye to be careful of the shoal, 
which he received with simu- 
lated indifference, I went to bed. 

I had just dropped off to 


bed 
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sleep when, instead of hearing 
the night winds blowing, I 
heard the starboard leadsman 
report a sounding of six feet. 
I was out of my bed in less 
than five seconds, thinking the 
infernal fool of a pilot had run 
the shoal too fine. Sure enough, 
when I reached the bridge, I 
found the steamer shying vio- 
lently off a shoal. For a few 
minutes I could see nothing 
through the rain, which was 
again heavy ; then I picked up 
the lights of a village to star- 
board. 

“ Ping-ho ! ” I exclaimed. 

‘“‘ My have pass Ping-ho,’’ the 
pilot said with hauteur. 

“* What the hell do you mean, 
you have passed Ping-ho? 
There’s no village for seven 
miles beyond Ping-ho, you 
damned fool!” I roared at him. 

However, we were alongside 
the left bank, at least I thought 
80, and quite safe. I stayed 
on the bridge, and ten minutes 
later the scattered lights of 
another village came into view, 
this time on the port side. 
We passed that village as if 
the Sui-chan was a destroyer. 
Curious! what the devil? 
There could be no village there, 
and certainly no slack water ! 
Why was the river so narrow ? 
Where on earth was the ship ? 
I rang the engines to stop. 
When you’re in a dangerous 
river, and you don’t know 
what part of it you’re in, and 
it is raining heavily, the sooner 
you get your anchor down the 
better. I gave the engines a 
touch astern; the leadsmen 
were giving me thirty-two feet, 
and the way seemed to be off. 
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Fortunately I had trained the 
boatswain, when bringing up 
the ship in darkness, to hang 
on to the fifteen-fathom shackle 
abaft the windlass, so that 
even if the ship had consider- 
able way on her, the anchor 
would drag through the mud 
and avert a parted cable or a 
smashed windlass. The anchor 
splashed into the river and a 
short length of chain rattled 
out. Then an astonishing thing 
happened: the steamer’s stern 
swung towards the adjacent 
bank. I had to give the engines 
a kick ahead to avoid touching 
it. A few seconds later she 
was broadside on to the current 
and swinging wildly to her 
anchor. She had been steaming 
down-stream instead of up! 
I told the boatswain to slack 
away chain till the thirty- 
fathom shackle was well in 
the water, and brought the 
vessel up; then I talked to 
Mr Lin Tye as he had not been 
talked to since his birth—and 
that I referred to pointedly and 
at considerable length. 

With growing daylight we 
hove up and proceeded. The 
rain had ceased, but a morning 
mist lay over the river and its 
banks. The left bank was just 
visible to starboard, and for 
the first two miles I followed it 
without difficulty. Its naked- 
ness gave me no clear idea where 
the steamer was; but she was 
heading to the northward by 
compass, whereas in the broad 
reach beyond Ping-ho she would 
have been heading nearly due 
west. The night pilot was not 
on the bridge, but I sent for 
him and he stood beside me, 
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still smiling and sustained by 
his colossal self-esteem. Cocks 
were crowing close ahead, and 
a village loomed up on the 
starboard bow. The sun had 
just eaten up the last of the 
mist as the first of the squalid 
huts drew abeam, and I recog- 
nised them: the village was 
Ling -kao— the one we had 
passed at seven o’clock the 
evening before! Lin Tye 
winced visibly. On we went, 
still hugging the left bank, till 
at the lower end of Round 
Island we crossed to the oppo- 
site side, almost at a right 
angle, and again entered the 
cut-off. When half-way through 
it we saw a large raft stranded 
on the shoal about a mile to 
the west of the island with a 
score of its inhabitants strug- 
gling to get it afloat with the 
aid of sampans. 

“ Hi-yah! how fashion ? ” 
the night pilot exclaimed, while 
his eyes bulged out like door- 
knobs and his face turned a 
paler yellow. 

The involuntary exclamation 
that had been wrung from him 
gave him away completely. In 
a flash I realised what had hap- 
pened the night before. He 
had mistaken the lights of the 
raft for the lights of Ping-ho 
village. Thinking he was too 
far out he had altered course to 
starboard to bring it closer, 
picked up the left bank and 
mistaken it for the right, 
thought it was too far off and 
altered course still further. Evi- 
dently he had then seen the 
north end of the island, mis- 
taken it for the left bank of the 
river beyond Ping-ho, and fol- 
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lowed it right round. It was 
the shoal-water off the short 
spit to the eastward of the 
island which brought me out 
of bed in such a hurry, and the 
lights we had seen shortly 
afterwards were those of Lin- 
tse-ko. When we saw the other 
lights just before I anchored 
we were again passing Ling-kao 
—bound the wrong way. For 
@ moment my brain ticked 
rapidly while I thought of 
some fresh epithets to hurl at 
the night pilot ; the Lin-tse-ko 
cut-off was about to hear a 
really magnificent flow of lan- 
guage. Why the hell had the 
fool not looked at the compass ? 
The words almost choked me; 
why had J not looked at the 
compass? We seldom did on 
the middle Yangtse, so long as 
we could see the bank, but a 
glance into the lighted binnacle 
as soon as I got on deck would 
have told me that the steamer 
was heading south instead of 
west. Well, well! ‘ Any man 
hiselluf no can plenty savvy” 
—but I never made that mistake 


The realisation of my own 
remissness did not prevent me 
from making a faithful report 


on the pilot. On arrival at 
Yochow I called for his identity 
book, and in the column for 
remarks I wrote: ‘ This man 
would be an excellent pilot if 
he always knew whether the 
ship was bound up-river, o 
down.”’ 

If that jibe at Mr Lin Tye’s 
professional bilities, when 
translated to him, did not cause 
him to ‘lose face,’ I knew 
nothing that would. 
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Vv. 


It is just as foolish to general- 
ise about the Chinese as about 
the people of any other country, 
and to say that every inhabitant 
of China thinks more of ‘ losing 
face’ or ‘ saving face’ than of 
anything else, is silly. That 
such things do worry to an 
inordinate degree many Chinese, 
especially of the upper class, is, 
however, undoubted; and no 
mandarin was more concerned 
about his ‘ face’ than the pilot 
who boarded the Sui-chan at 
Yochow. He did not give me 
that impression when I first 
met him; uncouth, he looked 
a simple soul of the fisherman 
type and was a veritable giant 
—six feet four inches in height, 
with tremendously broad shoul- 
ders and a rugged, weather- 
beaten face. The weather was 
far from cold, but he wore a 
long coat, padded with wool, 
which seemed to be about two 
inches thick, and a round fur 
cap. I presume he had a name, 
but I never knew it. Of the 
three pilots I have mentioned, 
he was the most important to 
me; for when I left Yochow on 
the next stage of my journey 
I would be entering waters I 
had never navigated before. 
With all modesty I reckon I 
knew as much about the mighty 
Yangtse then as any other white 
man, but I was about to leave 
it and negotiate a creek leading 
to the Tung Ting Lake, cross 
the lake and steam up the Siang. 
River to Changsha. 

I would be crossing the lake 
at an unfortunate time. When 
the Yangtse is in full flood, from 
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July to September, it dams back 
the lake and the Siang River 
beyond it, and there is no 
current in either. For a steamer 
drawing four feet, as mine was, 
navigation of the lake at that 
time presents little difficulty ; 
she can steam in almost a 
straight line from the end of 
the creek two miles in from 
Yochow, where the lake begins, 
to the mouth of the Siang River 
on the other side. In the low- 
water season the narrow, tor- 
tuous channel across the lake 
runs between clearly defined 
mudbanks also presenting no 
great difficulty; but in May 
those mudbanks were covered 
by shallow water, making navi- 
gation very awkward indeed. 
With the growing traffic across 
the lake the ubiquitous Chinese 
Customs had marked the 
channel with iron buoys, sur- 
mounted with wooden poles, 
but I learned at Yochow, to my 
dismay, that a short time before 
bandits had raided the lake, 
removed most of the buoys and 
sunk the others. As I have 
said, I had not previously been 
to Changsha, but I anticipated 
no difficulty in getting up the 
Siang River. The ordinary pre- 
cepts of river navigation—hug 
concave banks, avoid middle 
grounds and jutting-out points 
that may prolong themselves 
into spits—should take me up 
that easily enough. But the 
lake was going to be very diffi- 
cult; for that I required a 
very reliable pilot, since I 
would be entirely in his hands, 
and the agent at Yochow 
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assured me he had given me 
one. 

A strong southerly wind blew 
and the weather looked very 
threatening when, at daybreak, 
I let go from the bank at 
Yochow and proceeded through 
the creek. We had just sighted 
the two hillocks between which, 
according to the pilot, the 
water of the lake flows when it 
first enters the creek, when a 
fierce, blinding rain squall struck 
us. Small though the creek 
was, two minutes after the first 
raindrops pattered on the bridge 
awning both banks were com- 
pletely blotted out. The com- 
pass is of little use in a narrow 
creek likethat. I put the engines 
slow for a minute, decided it 
was not good enough, and, 
in spite of the pilot’s protest, 
ordered the engines to be moved 
astern to take the way off the 
ship, and anchored. Five min- 
utes later we heard a prolonged 
blast from the steam whistle 
of a vessel coming up astern. 
I responded by ringing the bell. 
A small passenger steamer 
loomed out of the rain, very 
close. She just avoided our 
starboard quarter— and she 
could have had little room 
between us and the bank— 
straightened up, and passed us 
at considerable speed. Either 
her Chinese captain or her 
pilot blew several derisive blasts 
on her whistle as she went. 
It was then that I noticed my 
sensitive pilot’s extreme con- 
cern for his ‘face.’ He stood 
in the port wing of the bridge, 
the picture of misery; his 
head was sunk on his chest; 
his face was longer than the 


wettest week-end I have ever 
known. 

The squall lasted half an 
hour, then the rain cleared sufii- 
ciently for me to see both 
banks of the creek and half a 
mile along it. The boatswain 
hove up the anchor, and [ 
told the pilot to carry on. He 
gave his orders listlessly ; it 
was evident that the passing 
of the other vessel had crushed 
his spirit and damaged his 
‘face’ almost irretrievably ; he 
walked the bridge with leaden 
feet. The rain cleared away 
entirely, and we could see the 
full length of the creek and the 
two mounds at the end of it. 
We opened out the lake, and 
a joyous “ Hi-yah!’’ from the 
pilot drew my attention to an 
object on the port bow. It 
was the passenger steamer hard 
and fast aground, and likely 
to remain there for some time. 
My pilot was transformed ; now 
he walked the bridge with, for 
such a huge man, a light and 
springy step. With his ‘ face’ 
completely restored he gave his 
orders confidently. Intent on 
retaliation he seized the whistle 
lanyard, but I stopped him. I 
had just seen one perfect ex- 
ample of pride going before a 
fall, and I did not wish to be 
the victim of another. 

We entered the lake. It is 
like an inland sea; about 
seventy-five miles in length, 
but fortunately its breadth along 
the eastern side, where the 
channel winds its way to the 
entrance to the Siang, is only 
thirty. Quite far enough, too, 
with not a single buoy i 
sight and only the distant 
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bank abeam, with a few scat- 
tered trees for landmarks. Cer- 
tainly I was entirely in the 
pilot’s hands, but my confi- 
dence in him grew as he skilfully 
held to the deeper water of the 
very narrow channel; though 
how he did it I could not tell, 
closely as I watched. Another 
rain squall came over and 
obscured the land. I took the 
precaution of again ringing the 
engines to slow, and I should 
have anchored, but the pilot 
expressed no anxiety as with 
leads going on both sides we 
stood on. The leadsmen re- 
ported the water shoaling, and 
I guessed we had lost the 
channel. Six feet, five feet, 
four feet—we were dragging 
through the mud. To go on 
was useless; I stopped the 
engines and waited till the 
squall had passed. The rain 
cleared off again, and the pilot 
scanned the eastern bank. He 
was clearly puzzled, not knowing 
how to turn to regain the 
channel. Having admired his 
precision before the squall came 
I wondered at his present vague- 
ness, and the conclusion I came 
to was that when he was in 
the channel such few landmarks 
a8 were visible were familiar, 
both relatively and in size and 
shape; but when away from 
the channel they were out of 
perspective and so not recog- 
nisable. As far as I could see 
there was only one thing to do 
—remain stopped, put out a 
boat and send it away to sound 
for the channel. The pilot 
stood amidships, just before 
the wheelhouse—once more the 
picture of misery, his ‘ face’ 
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again lost. I was supervising 
the swinging out of the boat 
when a shout from a quarter- 
master drew my attention. The 
pilot’s long coat lay on top of 
the sandbags. He was clamber- 
ing over the other rail with the 
intention of jumping overboard. 
I dashed across the bridge, and 
with the aid of two quarter- 
masters hauled him back. I 
propped him up against the 
forward end of the wheelhouse, 
and, though close on six feet, 
I had to reach up to shake my 
fist in his face. 

‘Tf you move an inch from 
here I’ll shift your blasted 
countenance six feet to the 
nor’-west !’’ I shouted at him. 

If he did not understand the 
language, he could hardly mis- 
interpret the gesture. I left 
him and returned to the star- 
board wing of the bridge to 
see about the boat, but before 
another minute had passed the 
quartermaster again shouted. 
The pilot had broken away, 
and I heard him splash into 
the water; he had taken his 
lost ‘ face’ much too seriously. 
I rushed across to the other 
side, and there he was, wading, 
as fast as his legs could push 
through the water, in the direc- 
tion of the eastern bank. 

** Come back here, you miser- 
able yellow quitter!’’ I roared 
after him. 

He took no notice—instead 
of being a reliable pilot he 
was a damned deserter. I 
went into my cabin, brought 
out my twelve-bore shotgun, 
slipped a couple of cartridges 
into it, and fired twice over 
his head. He never turned 
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round. While I cursed heartily, 
and thought of the tedious job 
I would have getting back to 
Yochow with the boat sounding 
ahead, I lost sight of him. He 
suddenly disappeared ; the lake 
had swallowed him. His head 
came out of the water; he 


swam a few strokes, regained 
his footing, and waded back 
towards the ship. When close 
alongside he raised his dripping 
face, which had a broad smile 
on it, and looked up at me. 

“Capen, have got channel,” 
he said. 


VI. 


I told the pilot to strip off 
his wet clothes and dry them 
in the galley before we made 
a move, but he merely put on 
his long coat over his sopping 
wet garments and carried on. 
By manceuvring with the twin 
screws, I managed to back the 
Sui-chan into the channel across 
the mud. I would like to make 
it clear now that the disaster 
later in the day was not his 
fault. Having found the channel 
by the simple,expedient of falling 
into it he never lost it again. 
His intuition was wonderful. 
His eyes flitted from distant 
landmarks to sailing junks and 
anchored fishing sampans; he 
could read the water by the 
speed the junks were making 
through it and by the angle of 
@ sampan’s anchor rope. With 
the engines going at half speed 
he negotiated invisible hair-pin 
bends in that narrow winding 
channel, with its banks treacher- 
ously concealed by flood-water, 
and as the sun drew down 
toward the horizon we ap- 
proached the entrance to the 
Siang River. The channel now 
lay close to the eastern shore, 
the break in which, indicating 
the river mouth, was just open- 
ing out. It had been a trying 
day, but in another ten minutes 


we would be clear of the lake 
and into the sort of water I 
could read for myself. 

The leadsman was giving 
soundings of ten feet when, 
without any warning, the 
steamer struck something solid 
which heeled her to port with 
a vicious lurch. She grated 
over it with a sickening shudder 
and went on, but I felt she 
had hit something much harder 
than an ordinary snag. The 
pilot was mystified, as well he 
might have been; for I found 
out later that what we had 
struck was the pointed top of 
one of the iron buoys the 
bandits had sunk. Looking 
forward I got an idea that the 
Sui-chan was settling down by 
the head, but decided my eyes 
must be playing me a trick 
after their long period of strain. 
Surely she could not be down 
by the head so soon, even if 
she had struck something solid. 
I looked forward again. 
Heavens! she was badly down 
by the head. I yelled for the 
carpenter and told him t 
sound the two forward holds. 
With a look of horror on his 
usually placid, cheerful face he 
reported four feet of water in 
No. 1 hold—four feet in a hold 
that was only six feet indepth 
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from the main-deck beams to 
the floor! No. 2 hold was dry ; 
the bulkhead between it and 
No. 1 was evidently intact. 
The situation was so serious, 
however, that the vessel had 
to be beached. The pilot 
pointed to a section of the 
eastern bank, almost abeam on 
the port side, where there was 
deep water close in, and I did 
not hesitate for a moment. I 
ordered the helm hard-a-star- 
board and the engines full 
speed ahead, and made straight 
for the indicated spot. The 
bank, which was of mud, seemed 
to be about five feet high and 
almost perpendicular. On the 
bare irrigated fields beyond 
there was not a single tree to 
which I could get a rope fast. 
I told the boatswain to get the 
starboard anchor ready and 
run out a gangway over which 
the hands could carry the 
anchor and cable ashore as 
soon as the ship touched the 
bank. There was a strong 
offshore breeze blowing. I 
stopped the engines when only 
a few yards from the bank, 
and the vessel’s starboard bow 
took a ledge of mud about four 
feet from it. The wind caught 
the funnel, which was well aft, 
and the upper structure, and 
blew her stern off. After that 
she blew off bodily. Within a 
minute there was a gap of ten 
yards between her and the 
beach. I put her at the bank 
again, with the same result. 
She was becoming difficult to 
Mancuvre. Her stem was 
now awash with the wavelets 
washing over it on to the 
main-deck, her stern was pro- 
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portionately cocked up; the 
two propellers and the twin 
rudders were only slightly im- 
mersed. 

I became thoroughly annoyed 
and, I am afraid, blasphemous ; 
that I could not perform the 
simple action of placing the 
ship alongside was absolutely 
ridiculous. The next time I 
kept the engines going even 
when she hit the bank, with the 
same result; the propellers 
could not exert sufficient power 
to keep her alongside, and she 
bounced off. With that I broke 
into a cold sweat, for I realised 
I was about to lose a thousand- 
ton steamer ten yards from the 
beach. At that distance the 
leadsman was giving me over 
twenty feet, and the vessel 
was sinking fast. I told the 
boatswain to shackle a light 
kedge anchor to the end of a 
two-inch wire hauling line, and 
make the men scramble ashore 
with it the next time the ship 
took the mud. She was now 
desperately sluggish, and the 
time when I might have sent 
away @ boat with the kedge 
had passed. I managed to get 
her squared up, and again put 
her at the bank in the teeth 
of the boisterous wind. Then 
I noticed that my pilot was 
standing right forward with 
the kedge anchor and a fathom 
of slack wire rope in his hands. 
Just before the ship touched 
he swung the kedge round his 
head a few times like an athlete 
throwing the heavy hammer at 
a Highland gathering, then 
pitched it well into the field. 
He jumped overboard, followed 
by three of the hands, and 
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clambered up the bank. They 
were just in time, for the ship 
was slowly drifting off again. 
While the seamen lighted the 
wire along, the pilot carried the 
kedge to an irrigation ditch 
and dropped it so deep that 
no power on earth could pos- 
sibly cause it to drag. Then 
he signalled to me to heave 
away. 

Taking the wire to the wind- 
lass the boatswain hove on it 
till the steamer’s bow was 
bound into the shore, but even 
then the line of her hull lay 
at an angle of forty-five degrees 
with the bank. I ordered the 


boat to be lowered, and we 
ran away another kedge from 
her stern and placed it into 
position behind an irrigation 
bank. Foot by foot we hove 
in on the wire attached to it, 


overcame the terrific strain 
caused by the wind blowing 
on the upper works, and eventu- 
ally got the vessel alongside. 
We bound her in so close aft 
that from the elevated stern we 
were able to step on to the 
bank. I got into the boat and 
sounded round. The bank was 
slightly shelving ; at the water’s 
edge there was a depth of four 
feet, a few yards farther out it 
was nine. It was now dark and 
we could do nothing more, 
except get out two extra moor- 
ing ropes. The Sui-chan was 
safe from sinking, but I was in 
for a miserable night. She was 
alongside the bank and helpless ; 
the pump was having no effect 
on the water in the hold, show- 
ing that the rent in her side 
must be a fairly large one; so 
far as I knew, the district was 


infested by bandits. I got the 
steam hose ready on the star- 
board side, determined to make 
@ fight for it if they appeared, 
then decided to have a good 
dinner and trust in Providence. 

After dinner I lit my pipe 
and cogitated. My only hope 
was to fix a cement box over 
the leak, or two cement boxes 
if the rent covered more than 
one frame; but before I could 
do that I must discharge the 
cargo out of the hold and get 
it pumped almost dry. I 
thought of passing the tins of 
kerosene out of the hold and 
piling them on the _ bank, 
though I could think of no more 
gleaming lure for attracting the 
attention of bandits. There 
were only a few small steamers, 
mostly Chinese, trading on the 
lake at that time, but the first 
one that appeared was almost 
certain to come close and in- 
vestigate ; by her, if she were 
bound for the Yangtse, I could 
send a message to my agent at 
Yochow ordering a centrifugal 
pump to be forwarded without 
delay—though there was bound 
to be considerable delay as I 
did not believe there was such 
@ pump nearer than Hankow. 
As I smoked, the pilot came 
along to my cabin accompanied 
by the comprador—a very im- 
portant person on board ships 
trading in Chinese waters, a 
combination of  supercargo, 
purser, and interpreter. They 
had come to inform me that 
about two miles up the Siang 
River there was a large town 
with a telegraph office, and also 
that there it might be possible 
to hire a couple of large junks 
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into which we could transfer 
the cargo from the flooded hold. 
The situation did not seem so 
hopeless after the receipt of 
that information, so I turned in 
and had a good night’s sleep. 

I was up with the dawn, and 
after my morning tea went out 
on deck and looked forward. 
My poor old Sui-chan, the apple 
of my eye, always so clean and 
trim! Her nose and ten feet 
of her main-deck were under 
water. I had the covers taken 
off No. 1 hatch, and looked 
down at a nasty mess; filthy 
water flooded the hold to the 
top tier of tins; at the forward 
end it was up to the level of 
the deck beams. It was evi- 
dently coming in as fast as the 
pump, which had been working 
all night, could eject it; and 
now that it had attained its 
own level further working of 
the pump was useless, so I had 
it stopped. 

I had an early breakfast, 
then hopped from the stern on 
to the bank and walked along 
it. I reached the mouth of the 
river and turned up-stream. 
Men, women, and children were 
working in the fields, but they 
glanced at me incuriously. I 
reached the large town and 
found the post and telegraph 
office without difficulty. It 
was presided over by an alert, 
up-to-date young Chinese who 
spoke excellent English and 
was prepared to be helpful— 
up to a point. 

“Tt is like this, captain,’’ he 
explained. “A large regiment 
of bandits is operating between 
here and Changsha and drawing 
nearer with some _ rapidity. 
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Soon I shall find it expedient 
to close down the office and 
depart with the funds.” 

Obviously it would soon be 
‘expedient’ for me also to 
depart—but how? Without 
much hope I wrote a telegram 
demanding that a powerful 
centrifugal pump be sent with- 
out delay, and also stating that 
I hoped to transfer some cargo 
to junks. I then inquired about 
a few junks we could see lying 
alongside the river bank, most 
of them apparently empty. The 
postmaster thought they could 
be hired, and together we in- 
spected them. I found two 
large ones which would just 
about take the cargo from my 
No. 1 hold, so we set off to 
interview the owner. That 
venerable gentleman had me 
exactly where he wanted me, 
and did not hesitate to open 
his mouth very wide. I 
shrewdly suspected that the 
postmaster would have a pretty 
good squeeze too, but—what 
could do? I agreed to the 
charter price; the company’s 
name was good all over China, 
and I was informed that, if the 
wind held, the junks would be 
alongside by noon. After a few 
glasses of tea with the post- 
master I walked back towards 
the ship. 

When still half a mile from 
her I detected the now familiar 
form of my pilot towering above 
a group of people on the bank. 
They were working a hand 
irrigation pump, bringing water 
up from the lake and pouring 
it into a deep channel from 
whence it spread by smaller 
channels over the field. The 
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pump consisted of a wooden 
trough twelve feet long, eight 
inches wide and six inches deep, 
with wooden slats working in 
it on the same principle as a 
bucket dredger. The slats, 
which were about nine inches 
apart, moved on an endless 
fall of bamboos fitted with 
bamboo pins and joints; they 
brought the water up the trough, 
then passed back underneath it, 
a hole having been cut in the 
bank to give them clearance. 
Four coolies worked the endless 
chain of slats by means of a 
wooden fly-wheel resembling a 
sailing ship’s pump-wheel. As 
I watched, a very considerable 
volume of water was being 
scooped up from the lake; a 
steady flow of many gallons a 
minute was being poured into 
the nearest channel. I think 
the great idea struck me at the 
same moment that it struck 
the pilot. 

“Can do, capen?’” he ex- 
claimed. 

“By God! it can!” I re- 
plied. ‘ Go catchee comprador ; 
bring him here, chop chop! ” 

The pilot went off at the 
double, his long legs eating up 
the distance across the fields. 
I saw no reason why that 
irrigation pump could not be 
rigged down my No. 1 hatch, 
and, further, no reason why, 


reinforced by the ship’s pump, 
it could not clear the hold of 
water sufficiently for me to fit a 
cement box over the hole. The 
first snag came when the com- 
prador appeared on the scene 
and bargained for the hire of 
the pump. The farmer firmly 
refused to hire it. Choking back 
a threat that I would bring a 
gang ashore and forcibly carry 
it off, I told the comprador to 
persist. He shook his head 
sadly. 

‘“* No wantchee hire ’im,”’ he 
said; ‘‘maybe you wantchee 
buy ’im.” 

“Of course I'll buy it,” I 
fairly shouted. ‘ How much 
does he want for the damned 
thing ? ” 

‘“* He speakee ten dollar ! ” 

Good Lord! ten dollars! for 
a contraption that might pos- 
sibly save my ship! With what 
the comprador evidently con- 
sidered indecent haste the bar- 
gain was concluded, and when I 
said I would pay the four 
coolies who worked the wheel 
a dollar a day each, the whole 
gang got to work with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm and dismantled 
the pump. Just then, to my 
great satisfaction, I saw the 
sails of two large junks passing 
out of the river and decided it 
was time to treat myself to a 
drink. 


Vi. 


For the rest of the day and 
all through the night my crew 
worked, as only Chinese can 
work, transferring the tins of 
kerosene from the flooded holds 
to the junks. The two lower 


tiers of tins caused considerable 
delay since the men had to dive 
for them, but by about ten 
o’clock next day the hold was 
empty of everything but water ; 
even the floating floor-boards 
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and dunnage had been removed. 
My Chinese engineers and car- 
penter had evolved plans for 
rigging the pump with its lower 
end as near to the bottom of the 
hold as possible, in view of the 
endless chain of slats having to 
pass downward underneath the 
trough. They had got to work 
with the first streak of daylight, 
and as soon as the last tin was 
out of the hold the four coolies 
from the fields, who had brought 
a relay of friends to relieve 
them, spat on their hands and 
turned the wheel. I stood by 
with my heart in my mouth, 
wondering if, after all, the thing 
would work. It did! it worked 
like a charm! Seldom have I 


seen a more heartening sight 
than those slats following each 
other up the trough and bringing 
with them a steady stream of 


water. The ship was heeled 
over to port, away from the 
bank, and the pump was rigged 
on that side. From the upper 
end of the trough the water 
flowed on to the deck and then 
overboard between the open 
rails. 

The ship’s pump was also 
going all out, and we saw the 
level of the water drawing down 
the iron ladder at the after-end 
of the hatch. The carpenter 
sounded continuously and re- 
ported that the two pumps were 
gaining at the rate of about 
nine inches an hour; at that 
speed the hold should be dry 
by about four o’clock. He had 
his boards ready to make the 
cement box, and the cement 
mixed. Never once did the 
flow of water up the trough of 
the irrigation pump cease ; the 
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enthusiastic coolies and their 
reliefs saw to that. About three 
o’clock I noticed bubbles in 
the water in the hold on the 
starboard side which seemed to 
me to indicate the position of 
the leak. I put on my rubber 
sea-boots, went down into the 
hold, and, guided by the bubbles, 
felt along the ship’s side. About 
four inches above the turn of 
the bilge I found the rent. 
Better and better ; certainly it 
was close on two feet long and 
almost half an inch wide, but 
it was directly between two 
frames. One cement box would 
do; the carpenter could now 
cut his boards to their correct 
lengths. He had just done so 
when a real hitch occurred ; 
the water, though it still covered 
the leak, was so low in the hold 
that the slats could get no grip 
on it; the end of the trough 
could not be lowered any more 
or the slats would not pass 
beneath it, The irrigation pump 
was out of action and the ship’s 
pump could do no more than 
keep the water at the same 
level. So near to complete 
success and yet so far! It was 
damnable ! 

I sent the carpenter down 
into the hold to try and plug 
up the rent temporarily with 
oakum, but it was useless; 
the strong inward suction of 
the water drove the coarse 
fibre out. Had the Swi-chan 
been an ordinary vessel he and 
the engineers might, in time, 
have reduced the width of the 
rent by caulking—burring up 
the sides of it with cold chisel 
and hammer—but she was a 
shallow draft river steamer with 
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light scantlings and her thin 
shell plating would not stand 
it. Apparently defeated, I re- 
tired to the bridge and smoked 
moodily. I seemed to be at 
grips with fate. As if to em- 
phasise it I heard, a long way 
off and borne down by the 
strong wind, the sounds of 
scattered rifle fire. Then I 
noticed that my huge comedian 
of a pilot was standing between 
the ship and the bank with the 
water up to his waist. I watched 
his seemingly mad antics with 
little interest. His long coat 
lay on the bank ; he had ripped 
it open and was pulling out 
great wads of the wool lining 
—completely ruining it. Knife 
in hand, he went under water, 
came up spluttering, and went 
under again. What the devil ? 
I thought, then realised that he 
was trying to plug up the leak 
from the outside. Presently 
the carpenter’s head came up 
over the hatch-coaming. 

‘“* Water makee go!” he cried. 

I went down that hold 
with considerable speed. Sure 
enough the water was diminish- 
ing; the ship’s pump was 
gaining the upper hand; the 
rent in the shell plating was 
visible, nearly dry, with the 
wool lining from the pilot’s coat 
bulging through it for its entire 
length. Hurriedly we fitted the 
four sides of the box between 
the frames and over the rent, 
and with trembling hands we 
held it there while the carpenter 
poured into it a strong mixture 
of cement. We still held it, 
with the water gurgling about 
our feet, while he quickly nailed 
the lid on. It was ready ; now 
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it had to be secured. A stout 
shore had been made to fit 
easily between the lid of the 
box and the deck overhead; 
the carpenter drove a wedge 
between the deck and the top 
of the shore, and the whole 
thing was rigid. An hour later 
the hold was dry ; the Sui-chan 
slid off the mud and lay along- 
side the bank, a foot by the 
stern but entirely seaworthy. 

Darkness had set in by the 
time I got back to my cabin. 
I concocted another telegram 
to Shanghai cancelling the order 
for the pump and announcing 
my intention to reload the tins 
of kerosene from the junks next 
day and proceed to Changsha. 
Now for dinner and a good 
night’s rest which all hands 
wanted, and deserved. It was 
not to be. About eight o’clock 
I heard the sound of oars 
astern, and something barged 
into the port side. I looked 
down and could just distinguish 
a large sampan piled up with 
gear. A figure stepped nimbly 
on to the foredeck, and before it 
could be stopped by the night- 
watchman had reached the 
bridge. It was the postmaster. 

“Captain, I have brought 
you a telegram,”’ he said. 

“So I see,” I replied, and 
pointed to the sampan; “ but 
what’s all this ? ”’ 

“The contents of the office 
safe, stamps and cash; my 
furniture, wife, and other per- 
sonal effects; many bandits— 
real Reds—are within a few 
miles, marching with terrific 
rapidity and acting with in- 
credible ferocity ; I am doing 
a bunk.” 
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I took him into my cabin 
while I opened the telegram 
and read: ‘* Impossible forward 
pump. Reported Siang River 
very dangerous. Bandits ac- 
tive. Endeavour send cargo 
Yochow in junks. If necessary 
abandon steamer.”’ 

“ All right; I’m off to Yo- 
chow at daybreak ; you can do 
a bunk with me,’’ I said. 

The day’s work was not yet 
done. If the bandits were 
moving with terrific rapidity 
they might arrive alongside 
through the night, and I had no 
desire to witness their incredible 
ferocity. Lying beside the bank 
I was almost helpless to repel 
them ; it was unsafe to proceed 
far in the inky darkness, but I 
could get off to a safe anchorage. 
I roused out the weary hands 
again. The wind was still 
blowing strongly offshore; I 
sent some men across the fields 
to bring in the kedge anchors, 
and by moving the port engine 
slow ahead managed to keep 
the bow alongside the bank till 
they scrambled back on board. 
I let the steamer drift off, kept 
the lead going, and eventually 
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anchored in three fathoms of 
water. We still had the job of 
securing the junks, and I envied 
the postmaster and his wife, 
already asleep in one of the 
spare cabins. We got hold of 
the junks, hove them alongside, 
and lashed them, one on each 
beam, with wireropes. We were 
now ready—it was after mid- 
night. 

I left orders to be called at 
half-past four, but an hour 
before that a quartermaster 
wakened me. I went out on 
deck ; the sky above the Siang 
River was aflame, with tongues 
of fire licking up into it; the 
postmaster had timed his bunk 
well. I did not turn in again ; 
I ordered my morning tea, and 
by the time that was finished 
the false dawn was in the sky. 
As soon as I could see the nearest 
bank I hove up, turned the 
steamer round, and handed her 
over to the pilot. Growing 
daylight found us steaming 
steadily through the channel, 
the two junks towing alongside 
and the large sampan, with 
the postmaster’s furniture, 
astern. 


VII. 


My giant pilot had no refine- 
ments such as identification 
books. I told the agent at 
Yochow exactly how good he 
was, however, gave him a chit 
for a handsome bonus, and 
shook his huge paw warmly. 
I had just returned from the 
agent’s office, where I found 
@ telegram inquiring urgently 
about my safety, when Mr Lin 
Tye, finer of raiment and more 


conceited than ever, strolled on 
board. Surely, I thought, the 
entry I had made in his book 
could not yet have been trans- 
lated to him. It appeared that 
while I had been indulging in 
adventures at the other side of 
the lake, he had also been 
adventurous. The day after he 
left me he had been taken on 
by the Chinese captain of a 
small passenger steamer bound 
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up to Ichang. Twenty miles 
above Yochow the steamer had 
been intercepted by bandits 
in sampans and fired on. Two 
of the crew were killed and 
the captain severely wounded ; 
whereupon the pilot had 
promptly taken charge, turned 
the steamer round, brought her 
back to Yochow safely, and 
covered himself with glory. 
Orders came ‘for me to dis- 
charge all my cargo at Yochow 
and proceed to Shanghai for 
repairs. The sun was setting 
as we passed Ping-ho village, 
and the night pilot had just 
come on the bridge to take over. 
There was no question of using 
the Lin-tse-ko cut-off on this 
occasion; going down-stream 
we could do with all the current 
we could get. We swept past 
the north end of Round Island 


—as we had swept past it, un- 


intentionally, a week or so 
before—and I made a sarcastic 
remark as I shrugged my 
shoulders and pointed to the 
shoal on the west side from 
which the raft had disappeared. 
All I elicited from Lin Tye was 
an inscrutable, perhaps I had 
better say slightly contemp- 
tuous, smile. After all, what 
was a little incident like that 
to a hero? His work was so 
good on the way down that on 
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arrival at Hankow I told hig 
to give me his identificatic 
book. I intended to mak 
another entry which wouk 
soften the effect of the sarcast 
one I had written at Yochow,’ 

“ Maskee! book no have got, 
bandit he steal ’im,’’ Lin 
said blandly. 

It was the first time I hs 
heard it suggested that th 
bandits had actually boarde 
the steamer, and, in fact, I az 
certain they did not—but 
book with its damaging entry 
had gone for ever, and its dig 
appearance was thus  satisy 
factorily explained to the exact¥ 
ing shipping clerk. One would ™ 
have to rise very early to get 
to windward of Mr Lin Tye; 
he was one of the few Chinese 
I would not trust until they 
had been dead and buried at 
least three years. 

Tow Peng, of the squint and 
the nose canted to port, re 
joined me at Hankow. We 
went down the river with the 
irrigation pump which cost ten 
dollars lying on the foredeck. | 
When I retired some yeam) 
later it was still on exhibition 
in the headquarters office ¢ 
Shanghai, as an example ¢ 
initiative; and I was td 
the other day that it is ther 
yet. q 
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